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A LONELY LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

PADRE FELIP£. 

" And is that all you know, my son ? " 

" Yes, all, father." 

" And no apparent prospect of ever ascertaining anything 
which might decide the question ? " 

" Far short of that. None, as far as we can see, of ever 
finding out anything which might even turn the balance of 
probabilities. A year was spent, and enormous expense 
incurred, in investigating ; and at the end of the time we 
found ourselves just where we were at the beginning." 

A long silence followed, which each speaker seemed too 
much occupied with his own thoughts to care to break. 
The scene of the long conversation which had, for the 
moment, ended with these words, was a terrace in front of 
a monastery, half hidden among the vines and olives which 
covered the steep and picturesque slopes of a secluded bay 
on the southern coast of Spain. The bay was formed by an 
irregular promontory, running out some distance into the 
sea, near the extreme point of which the monastery stood, 
upon a terrace some height above the wator. The terrace 
was bounded by a low wall, covered with straggling vines 
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2 A LONELY LIFE. 

and flowering creepers ; and close to it the two men were 
seated, looking over such a scene as is to be found only in 
the Mediterranean. The monastery faced. nearly due west, 
commanding a long sweep of the broken undulating coast 
line. It was a bright summer's day, with just breath enough 
of soft south wind to bring the water rippling against the 
rocks below the terrace with a soothing murmur, loud 
enough to mingle in a dreamy way with the hum of the 
cicalas in the trees around, and with the faint rustle of the 
vine leaves, and to turn, once and again, the leaves of the 
olives, and send a silver shimmer over their sombre green. 
Here and there over the sea were scattered a few fishing 
boats, their sails — ^hoisted in the vain hope of catching the 
fickle breeze as it rose and fell — gleaming snowy white in 
the blazing sunlight. Close to the monastery itself there 
was a narrow line of golden sand, broken at intervals by 
jagged masses of dark rock, intervening between the vine- 
yards and the sea ; but at a little distance the rich bright 
green of the vines, mingled with the more sombre hue of 
the olives, seemed dipping into the deep blue water ; while 
every touch of colour along the coast, from the gaily-painted 
boat, or scarlet cap of some stray fisherman, to the bright 
dress of some coquettish peasant girl, shone out distinct 
and vivid in the clear air. Further and further, as the 
coast receded, the colouring seemed blending more and 
more, until it all merged in the deep blue distance of the 
sunny south. It was such a scene as, in this pale cold 
northern land of ours, will ever come back in dreams to 
those who have once gazed on its marvellous beauty, like 
somiC vision of another world. At the moment, however, 
it seemed to have little power to attract even a passing 
glance from either of the two men who were the only occu- 
pants of the terrace. Perhaps, under any circumstances, 
familiarity, to one at least, had robbed the scene of half its 
power to charm ; but, for the time, there was a deeper cause 
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than that for their indifference to the wealth of beauty spread 
out before them. 

One was a monk. A tall man with a sinewy form, look- 
ing as if it had not always known the peaceful inactivity of 
a convent life, and a dark handsome Spanish face. In 
actual years he was perhaps not much past middle age, but 
he was old in all that really makes a man's age. There 
were significant lines about his face, which plainly told of 
those trials and conflicts which are the real tests of age, and 
of those stormy passions which fight fiercely and die hard 
in Southern natures, and which must have been trodden to 
death before he could have endured a convent life, and 
learned to wear the peaceful look which seemed to overlie 
the darker lines of his face. His companion was a yoimg 
man, evidently an Englishman, with a broad massive fore- 
head, and a face below on which there were lines too — lines 
strange to see on so young a one, and which almost seemed 
to give it a resemblance to the monk's — ^ resemblance 
with a broad gulf of both years and fiery trials between 
nevertheless. 

At last the monk spoke again, in a low deep musical 
voice, — 

" Is your resolution unalterably fixed ? " 

"Yes, father." 

They were speaking Spanish. The monk with the pure 
intonation of the old blue blood of Spain. The younger 
man with perfect ease and fluency, though with a foreign 
accent 

Padre Felipe turned at the answer, and fixed his keen 
dark eye full on his companion. The affirmative was rather 
a fsdnt and hesitating one. 

" My son," he said, laying his hand on the young man's 
arm, " have you counted the cost?" 

" I think I have. But where is the use of the question ? 
What other course is open to me ? At least," he added, 
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with a slightly haughty ring in his tone, " that an honourable 
man could for a moment propose to himself." 

"True, true," replied the monk, thoughtfully. "The 
ways of God are very mysterious." 

Harold Seton made no answer, and there was another 
short silence. Then the monk spoke again, — 

** My son, when you say you have counted the cost, have 
you pictured to yourself what your future life must be ? " 

The young man's brow contracted, and his voice was 
slightly tremulous, as he answered, — 

" I have hardly dared to do it." 

" Then listen," answered the monk, with a strange mixture 
of sternness and tenderness in his tone, ** till I draw the 
picture for you. There are two paths open to every man in 
this life, whatever his position ; but there is but one, my son, 
which he on whose brow the cross has been signed may 
choose, and that is the only one I will paint for you. Your 
life must be a lonely one. You must turn resolutely from 
the sweet dream of love, because a pure and lawful love 
can never be yours. No wife must ever rest her head upon 
your breast, or cheer you on in life with all the mighty 
power of a woman's love. No childish lips must ever call 
you father. Alone you must live, and alone you must die, 
without one thing in this wide world you can call your own. 
Nor is that all. Your life must be not only a loveless life, 
it must be a hopeless life, as far as this world is concerned. 
And there is yet more, my son. There is hot blood in your 
young veins, which will not cool for many a year ; and there 
will be fierce conflicts with strong passions struggling for the 
mastery, and striving to blind and ensnare you with specious 
sophistry. And there will be sore temptations too. Temp- 
tations which will come upon you in your most unguarded 
moments, gaining double power from your lonely life. That 
is the life that is before you, my son. Have you the courage 
to face it ? " 
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Harold Seton turned his face away as he asked, in a half- 
choked voice, — 

" Father, why have you painted it so darkly ? " 

" I have painted it truthfully, because I would not have 
you put your hand to the plough and then turn back. But 
remember, I have painted the life, but I cannot paint the 
spirit and power in which you may enter upon it. That 
rests with yourself, and there lies all the light or darkness 
of the path." 

Still Harold Seton was silent, and after a pause, Padre 
Felipe spoke again, — 

" Ah, my son ! my son ! I would the blighting of all 
your hopes might lead you where others have been thus 
led." 

" Where, father ? " 

" Into the fold of the one true Church, to find peace and 
rest within her sheltering arms. What is there now to hold 
you back from the priesthood ? " 

Harold shook his head. " Have you found peace and 
rest in a convent life, father ? " 

The monk's face darkened. " I have found peace and 
rest at last, my son. God forbid that you should reach 
them by the same path. Still, our cases are not similar, nor 
does the priesthood of necessity mean a convent." 

" It is useless. I cannot accept all the dogmas of your 
faith. I shall be an heretic to the end of life." 

" But what then is to be your future career 1 " asked the 
monk. 

" Ah, what, father? I have speculated over that, through 
many a long hour." 

"There are many honourable callings open to a man 
with your abilities and education." 

" Yes, many," exclaimed Harold Seton, bitterly. " Few 
that are closed, perhaps ; but I have learned a lesson on 
that point, in some of the long hours I have spent among 
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yonder rocks. I used to think that an honourable ambition, 
or genuine love of his profession, were inducements enough 
to urge a man on through life, but I have learned a truth 
now that I never knew before ; that all such inducements 
are too closely bound up with hopes and ties on which I 
must turn my back for ever, not to fade rapidly in such a 
bleak desolate life as mine. Where is the use of power, 
wealth, or fame to a lonely man, vnih none to share his 
honours, nor to whom to leave his wealth ? " 

** There is one career, my son, the rewards of which are 
in the life to come." 

Harold Seton*s brow contracted again. " I have thought 
of that more than once ; but I have painful doubts. Will 
you hear the confession of a heretic, father ? " he added with 
a faint smile. " Not a confession of sins, but of doubts and 
difficulties." 

"I will hear the confession, whatsoever it be, of any 
sinner," replied the monk, " be his creed what it may ; and 
will endeavour faithfully, as God shall give me wisdom, to 
lighten his load and guide his footsteps.'* 

"There is no guidance on this earth I would sooner 
have," replied Harold Seton, warmly. "The truth is, 
father, I have often thought of that career to which you 
have alluded, and should have, I think, decided before now 
on taking holy orders, could I fully reconcile my conscience 
to the step." 

" Your conscience ! " repeated the monk, in an accent of 
surprise. 

" Yes, my conscience. Father, on your faith as a priest 
tell me truly, is it not offering the halt or the maimed in 
sacrifice ? If I had ever dreamed of entering the Church, 
before this blow fell upon me, it would have been very 
different, but I never thought of it then. While one of the 
brightest careers a man could well picture seemed almost 
within my grasp,* I never dreamed of dedicating my life to 
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the service of God ; and now, shall I consecrate to Him 
such a dreary, desolate one as mine must be?" 

The monk bent forward again, and fixed his keen glance 
on his companion's face as he asked, — 

" Is that the only difficulty? Remember, it is a solemn 
and a sacred resolve, that of dedicating your life to God's 
service. Are you certain it is your firm and steadfast wish 
to do so, were you but satisfied on that point ? " 

" I am certain." There was no tremor in Harold Seton's 
voice now. 

** Then go fearlessly forward, my son. Your scruples are 
wrong. Call not common or unclean what God has cleansed. 
His ways are not our ways,* and often, what is but halt and 
maimed in the sight of man, is in His sight of great price. 
When He would have the special service of our lives He 
calls each one of us to the work, and fits each one of us for 
the work, as He in His infinite wisdom sees fit. The very 
blighting of all your earthly hopes, in this strange and 
mysterious manner, is His call to you to give the service of 
your life to Him. He has struck away all your hopes in 
this world, in order to lead you to a path the hopes of 
which are firmly anchored in the life to come. Only be 
faithful, and follow fearlessly where your Master's footsteps 
lead the way. Your Church allows her priests the blessings 
of a domestic life, and the sweet endearing names of hus- 
band and father ; and though, as a faithful son of the one 
true Church, I may not question the wisdom of her decrees, 
I cannot be blind to the fact that there are many and great 
advantages in such a system ; still, remember, the greatest 
of our Master's servants have ever been lonely men ; men 
who had no ties to bind them down to this fleeting world, 
or withdraw one single thought from His service. Go for- 
ward, my son, dedicate your life to God ; and never doiibt 
but in His own good time He will point out to you the 
work for which He is, in His wisdom, fitting you now. 
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Then give your whole heart and soul to that work, and rest 
assured that, however dark may be your earthly pilgrimage, 
your reward shall be certain in the life to come." 

The monk had kindled into warmth as he spoke, and his 
words were uttered with southern vehemence and fire. 
They struck a strange chord in Harold Seton's breast. 

" Father," he said, " I never regarded the subject in that 
light before." 

** We are very blind, but the light always comes, at last, 
to those who seek it. You have striven to act rightly even 
while the ways of God seemed very dark and mysterious. 
He will guide you." 

" It seems to me as if He has guided me already," Harold 
Seton replied, " by means of your wise counsels, father." 

" Give God the praise, my son. Blessed be His holy 
name, if He has seen fit to make use of me, the most 
unworthy of His servants, to throw light upon your path. 
But hark ! there is the chapel bell. Will you not come ? " 

Harold shook his head. " I cannot join in your services, 
father," he pleaded ; " you know that I should be a mere spec- 
tator. Let us rather meet, only, where we can reipember 
everything that unites^ and nothing that separates us." 

The monk rose without answering, and bending over 
Harold Seton as he sat, he laid both hands on his head, 
with almost a mother's tenderness, and murmured a blessing, 
ere he took his way to the chapel. Harold watched him 
until his tall commanding form was lost to sight among the 
shrubs ; then, resting his head upon his hands, he remained 
for some time sitting, where Padre Felipe had left him. At 
last, he too rose, and descending the steep winding path 
which led to the beach, continued slowly pacing up and 
down the sand, with the water rippling at his feet, until long 
after the sun had set, and darkness had settled down over 
him and the new and strange tumult of thoughts called up 
by the monk's words. 



CHAPTER II. 



RETROSPECTIVE. 



Some six-and-twenty years, or thereabouts, before the day 
when Padre Felipe's words threw such a new and sudden 
light on Harold Seton's perplexities, the London world was 
in one of its periodical ferments. It was a very hot season, 
and a rather dull one as well. There had been a marvel- 
lous absence of both lions and scandal, and the season, in 
consequence, threatened to be a failure, when it suddenly 
became known that Sir Myles Seton was on his way home 
from India, his health requiring a change. Now Sir Myles 
Seton was a lion, or at least capable of being magnified into 
one, in the present poverty-stricken condition of the London 
world in that respect; and the largest magnifying power 
which could possibly be brought to bear upon lions was im- 
mediately pressed into the service. 

Sir Myles Seton was a hero. In a recent campaign in 
India he had distinguished himself by some very remarkable 
act of gallantry, for which he had been knighted, and the 
praises of which had been loudly trumpeted abroad. The 
signal service he had rendered was now the subject of uni- 
versal conversation in London drawing-rooms. It is true 
no one knew exactly what he had done, but then every one, 
feeling ashamed of his ignorance, forbore to seek any infor- 
mation on the subject, and only talked in general terms of 
the extraordinary service Sir Myles had rendered, until it 
became a sort of fashion to speak of him as having saved 
our whole Indian empire from ruin. 
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Perhaps no man was ever more astonished at finding 
himself a hero than Sir Myles Seton was, when he arrived 
in London. He knew he had done a plucky thing ; but, to 
do the man credit, he had too much of the real soldier about 
him to feel very much self-glorification in consequence ; and 
a troublesome ball in his left arm had, in his oiVn private 
musings, sometimes suggested that the honours of knight- 
hood had been rather dearly purchased. Sir Myles was 
however a shrewd and far-sighted man. He had not been 
in London a week before he had taken in, like a consum- 
mate general, all the advantages of his position. With a 
grave and dignified deportment he submitted to being made 
a lion and a hero. His arm was quite sufficiently recovered 
to allow him to dispense with his sling, but nevertheless he 
still wore the sling ; and it went a long way in convincing 
the world that he must have done something very heroic 
indeed. 

When it became known, which of course it did imme- 
diately, that Sir Myles Seton was unmarried ; ' was a man of 
good property, and the possessor of a very nice country 
place in the north of England, his popularity knew no 
bounds, and he was petted and 'fairly stormed by adroit 
dowagers in a way which would have been enough to drive 
most men off the field. Not so Sir Myles Seton. His heart 
was just about as cool as his head. He had led a very 
dissipated life, and being now not far from fifty, and his 
property being somewhat encumbered, he saw no objection 
to rendering his newly acquired fame a stepping-stone to an 
heiress. But Sir Myles was fastidious, and it was some time 
before he could succeed in finding the sort of heiress he 
wanted. At last he did, however, and, to her infinite cost, 
he succeeded also in persuading the object of his choice to 
become his wife. 

Elinor Fane was a young, fresh, pretty girl, with a tole- 
rable fortune. Not quite so large a one as Sir Myles would 
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have liked, but passable, considering all her other attractions 
as well. She was, when she met Sir Myles, what so many 
girls at her age are — she was only eighteen — woman in the 
rough, if such an expression may be permitted, to be 
moulded for good or evil, according to the circumstances of 
their future lives. She was a generous, high spirited, and 
clever girl, but she was very ambitious. She wanted to 
climb above the common herd, and to be able to look down 
upon them all. In her girlish inexperience she accepted 
Sir Myles Seton at the value of the flash of fame which had 
lighted him up for the moment ; and when he asked her to 
be his wife she fondly dreamed her wildest hopes were about 
to be realized, and that she should really be an object of 
importance in the world. They were married, and the 
bubble burst. The season was over, and before Lady 
Seton appeared in London the following spring, she and 
Sir Myles had sunk to their natural level. Other lions were 
in the field, and Sir Myles with a wife, was not, even saving 
that, what Sir Myles a bachelor had been. But alas! poor 
Lady Seton had but little thought to give to the mortifica- 
tion of finding herself nobody, where she had counted upon 
a very different position. Far sorer trials than that were 
already clouding her horizon. Sir Myles' dissipated, pro- 
fligate life had only been temporarily checked, not ended, 
by his marriage ; and before long she found herself a de- 
spised, neglected, and, to say the truth, not seldom an ill- 
used wife. 

Within the second year of her married life Harold was 
bom, and then it seemed as if the cup of Lady Seton's 
sorrows was filled to the brim. Sir Myles detested children, 
and declared he was tired of England ; so, in spite of the 
entreaties of the unhappy mother, her child was committed 
to the care of a woman she disliked, the wife of an old 
retainer of the family, who Hved on the estate, and the 
moment Lady Seton could travel with safety Sir Myles 
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Started for Italy, taking her with him. Not, however, with- 
out a sharp contention. Lady Seton declared, at first, she 
would not go. 

" Oh, well," was Sir Myles' brutal answer, " you may stay 
here and welcome, though I would rather you went with me 
— it looks respectable. But you needn't think, my lady, 
you're going to cross me that way for nothing. I know 
well enough why you want to stay here. You're thinking 
about your brat ; but I'll be hanged if you're going to get 
your own way so easily. If you stay here, the brat goes, 
and I swear you shan't see him again one half so soon 
as you shall do if you go quietly with me, like a well- 
behaved wife." 

Lady Seton grew very white and rigid. "I'll go with 
you,'* she said. 

" That's a good girl," said Sir Myles, " you shall corne 
back and see the brat in a year or so, as a reward ;" and 
he stooped to kiss her; but Lady Seton recoiled with a 
shudder, and with a coarse laugh Sir Myles strode out of 
the room. 

Lady Seton went to Italy, but she was an altered woman 
from that date ; and Sir Myles sometimes felt almost afraid 
of his stem, cold, silent wife, who seemed as if she was 
steadily enduring for some settled purpose of her own. For 
five years Lady Seton never saw her child, save twice, for a 
few days, at wide intervals ; but then Sir Myles got tired 
of his wandering life, and resolved to settle down at home. 
Lady Seton might have the child then, he said, if she liked, 
as long as she didn't let him be bothered with hinL 

Lady Seton received her child with little outward show 
of feeling, but she followed him with her eyes wherever he 
went, and would hardly bear him out of her sight for a 
moment ; and by degrees the hard cold endurance of her 
manner changed, and a more soft and peaceful look came 
to her. Her whole life was devoted to Harold, who was 
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a fine handsome high-spirited boy, and soon lost, under 
his mother's care, all traces of the disadvantages of his 
babyhood. 

Another five years passed, during which time Lady Seton 
had lived entirely at Rookwood, never leaving it, even when 
Sir Myles left She was a pale silent woman still, looking 
more like fifty than like thirty, and with very grey hair. 
What her domestic life was no one knew, though many 
surmised, and the servants always called her "my poor 
dear lady." Dear she was to every one, far and near, for 
her gentleness and goodness ; for though the moulding of 
her life had been a very rough one, it had developed a very 
perfect model. 

But a change was at hand. What slights and insults 
Lady Seton had endured during those five years at Rook- 
wood, for her child's sake, were known to none save herself. 
Through all that time Sir Myles seemed to be sinking lower 
and lower, and strange stories were afloat about visitors 
who had been seen at the house, with wondering questions 
as to how long Lady Seton would bear it. At last came a 
tremendous day of revelry and feasting, prolonged far into 
the night, with a set of Sir Myles' own boon companions. 
It was well on towards the morning before Sir Myles stag- 
gered up to his room, and then the old butler called up 
Lady Seton's own maid, and begged her to be in the way ; 
some mischief was on foot, he was certain, from a few words 
he had heard, though what it was he could not imagine. 
The two faithful servants softly crept up-stairs to the cor- 
ridor into which their lady's rooms opened, and kept watch. 
It was not a very long watch. They had not been there 
many minutes before a tumult arose in I^ady Seton's 
room. So sudden, and so strangely mingled were the 
sounds, they could hardly tell which came first ; but there 
was a loud exclamation ; a shriek ; a burst of brutal 
laughter, changing in a moment to a howl of terror ; and 
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then, before the startled servants had time to move, the 
door of the room opened, and Lady Seton, in a long wrap- 
ping gown, with her hair streaming over her shoulders, 
swept out of the room, looking, as her maid said, for all the 
world like a tigress at bay. She passed rapidly down the 
corridor without a moment's pause. Almost before the 
servants had time to think, she was gone down the passage 
which led to the room where the child slept, and then all 
was quiet. 

Till morning dawned the servants kept their watch, but 
not a sound disturbed the stillness, and then they left their 
post. At the usual time Lady Seton's maid went to her 
lady's dressing-room, and found her there as usual, looking 
quiet enough, but very pale. She stayed there till about 
twelve o'clock, keeping Harold with her, and then sent 
down to know where Sir Myles was. Sir Myles was in the 
library reading the papers, and, the butler could have added, 
looking rather cowed and frightened. 

Down-stairs Lady Seton went, with a stately, almost 
triumphant air, very different from her usual manner, and in 
the library she remained for more than an hour. When she 
came out there was almost a smile upon her face, and some- 
thing of its old elasticity seemed to have come back to her 
step. Her twelve weary years of patient endurance had 
come to an end. She was free — free to go, and take her 
child with her. What had passed the night before none 
ever knew, or how she had turned it to account; but 
within a couple of hours she had left Rookwood, and the 
weight was lifted off her life. Her child was safe from the 
contaminating example of his father's profligate life. 

Years rolled on peacefully enough with Lady Seton after 
her departure from Rookwood. She lived chiefly abroad, 
devoting herself to the education of her boy, with all a 
mother's love, and something more than the ordinary wisdom 
of a mother. She had learned, in the bitter school in which 
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she had been trained, to take a broader view of life than 
comes within the scope of most women, and Harold rapidly 
caught the same tone of feeling. Some of the old ambition 
of her girlhood began to stir again in Lady Seton as she 
watched her son's progress. His talents were of a high 
order. He would be the representative of a long line of 
illustrious ancestors, and the possessor of an ample fortune. 
There would be, with such advantages, no career closed to 
him. On this point, however, she wisely forbore to influence 
him in the least. With many an earnest prayer for her 
idolized son she left him to follow whatever course he might 
choose for himself. 

At nineteen Harold Seton went to Oxford, conscious, in 
a measure, of his own powers, and painting, in imagination, 
vivid pictures of his own future brilliant parliamentary 
career. It was a future which was truthful too, as well as 
brilliant, inasmuch as the boy neither over-estimated his own 
powers, nor under-estimated the amount of labour necessary 
before any man, even with brilliant qualities, can securely 
climb the ladder of fame. Soon after, he paid his first visit 
to his father. Of later years Sir Myles Seton had greatly 
changed his mode of life, and Harold went to Rookwood 
with his mother's full approval. The visit was the last as 
well as the first. Some years before. Sir Myles had expressed 
great anxiety to see his son, but when Harold arrived* at 
Rookwood he was painfully conscious of a coldness and 
constraint about his father's manner which was anything 
but encouraging. There was an apparent suspicion and 
distrust in his conduct towards his son, which surprised 
Harold, and under which he chafed sorely. 

Lady Seton sighed as she heard her son's complaints on 
the subject Her religion, like everything else about her, 
partook strongly of the marked individuality of her cha- 
racter, and perhaps in some points she was sadly deficient 
in orthodoxy. But it was, at any rate, far too muscular to let 
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her rest until she could feel satisfied that she had entirely for- 
given her wretched husband the outrages aud insults of her 
blighted life. It had been a hard struggle, but Lady Seton 
had conquered at last, though there were some scenes in 
the past of which she never dared to think ; and perhaps 
the fullest proof that she had entirely forgiven her many 
wrongs lay in the fact of her anxiety that Harold and his 
father should meet, in the hope that something like regard, 
it not affection, might, even at that late hour, spring up be- 
tween them. That this would have been utterly impossible 
she was well aware, had her son known but a part of all she 
could have told him ; but never one word had passed her 
lips, beyond what it was absolutely necessary he should 
know. All she had ever told him amounted but to the bare 
facts, that her own unhappiness, and dread of the evil 
example to himself of his father's dissipated life, had induced 
her to insist on a separation. It seemed to Lady Seton, 
now, not difficult to read the riddle of Sir Myles* conduct 
towards Harold. She laid it once to a belief, on her hus- 
band's part, that Harold knew more of the past than he did, 
and to a consequent impression that he must be an object 
of, to say the least, profound contempt to his son. 

Harold did not go back to Rookwood again. Clearly 
father and son were better apart, and there was a tacit 
understanding between them that both were better pleased 
it should be so. His career at Oxford was a brilliant one, 
though not meteoric. He was not one of those geniuses of 
whom every one predicts great things, and who disappear, 
like meteors, leaving nothing behind them but a confused 
impression of dazzling brilliancy. But he took high honours, 
and men who were not in the habit of being dazzled by 
meteors, foretold that Harold Seton would one day make 
himself well known in the world. 

He was a very popular man in his college, and the day he 
was proclaimed '* a double first " there was a most uproarious 
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scene in his rooms. That day Harold never forgot. It was 
the closing scene instead of, as every one believed, the 
opening one of his brilliant career. 

"Telegram, sir," said his scout, laying his hand on 
Harold's arm, as the only means of making his presence 
known amidst the roar of congratulations, above which 
it was hopeless to attempt to make any individual voice 
heard. 

" Telegram, Seton," shouted several voices. " Con- 
gratulations from somewhere. Let's see." 

" Bet you two to one, Seton, it's your governor come down 
handsomely in celebration of the joyous event. * God bless 
you, my boy — cheque for five hundred at your bankers,' — 
that kind of thing, you know. Hollo ! I say ! What's the 
matter? No bad news, I hope,— Seton, you look awfully 
grave." 

Harold Seton looked very grave. The telegram was 
from Naples, where Lady Seton was awaiting her son. She 
was dangerously ill. He was not to lose a moment in 
starting. 

He travelled day and night, and only just arrived in time 
to see his mother alive. It seemed almost hard. Still com- 
paratively a young woman, and all the hopes which had 
been for so many years centred in her idolized son appa- 
rently so near their accomplishment, and she cut off. Not 
permitted to encourage him in his course, or to glory in his 
success. Lady Seton did say, God's will be done, but there 
had been a struggle before she could say it. Could she 
have looked forward but a very few months she would have 
perhaps found it hard to say whether she would rather have 
lived or died ; lived for Harold's sake, or died for her own. 

A few formal business communications passed between 
Harold and Sir Myles, and then he went back to Oxford, 
intending to stay there until the commencement of the next 
term. He could not shake off the gloom his mother's death 
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had cast over him, and the deserted college suited him 
better than any other place. It seemed such a sad omen, 
just at the moment of his first great success in life. He 
had never known a sorrow before, and it seemed to him, at 
the time, as if this blow must darken his whole Hfe. • 

In less than three months after his mother's death another 
hasty sunmions called Harold Seton to Rookwood. It was 
not illness this time, it was death. Sir Myles Seton had 
been thrown from his horse, and had broken his neck. All 
that Harold had to do was to go down, take possession, 
and investigate the state of his father's aflfairs. 




CHAPTER III. 

TRUE OR FALSE? 

Sir Myles Seton died without a will. In all the world 
there was probably no man more entirely ignorant of the 
state of his affairs than his son, and it was not without many 
misgivings that Harold prepared for the task of ascertaining 
what his own position was. 

The only relative of Sir Myles who had attended the 
funeral, and he was indeed his only near relative in the 
world besides his son, was his nephew, Ralph Seton, 
the only son of a younger brother of Sir Myles, who had 
been dead for many years. Ralph Seton was a barrister, 
and at least fifteen years older than his cousin. They 
were staunch friends nevertheless, and Ralph's house in 
London had always been as much Harold's home as he 
cared to make it. 

Some of his misgivings as to what discoveries an exami- 
nation of his father's papers might bring to light Harold ex- 
pressed to his cousin, as they stood at the hall door waiting for 
the carriage which was to take Ralph Seton to the railway 
on his way back to London. 

" I wish you could stay, Ralph, old fellow, and go over 
them with me. I don't like the task." 

" I wish I could, but I can't spare the time. Still I don't 
think you need be afraid." 

" I don't know. I suspect, from a few words the steward 
let fall the other day, that everything is in a most gloriou s 
state of confusion. My poor father was always talking, he 
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said, of putting everything in order, and making his will ; 
and contented himself with talking until too late." 

" Well, I doubt whether you will find things so very bad. 
I know your father was considerably involved at the time of 
his marriage, but after your birth I believe he succeeded in 
effecting some arrangement with the trustees of your 
mother's fortune, by which a certain part of her capital was 
sunk in retrieving his affairs ; and of late years he has lived 
so quietly I shoul^ think the worst you have to fear is the 
necessity for economizing a little for a few years. However, 
if you find yourself in great difficulties you can come to me 
if you like. I cannot stay here, but if you choose to bring 
all the papers to London, I will do whatever I can do for 
you." 

" Thanks. I will come if I want help. There comes the 
carriage. Good-bye." And Harold turned back into the 
house. 

He felt a most unconquerable aversion to begin his task, 
but it was no use to put it off, so summoning the steward to 
his aid he set to work. 

Everything was, as Harold expected, in a glorious state 
of confusion ; and he was heartily sick of the whole business 
before they succeeded in arriving at any clear understanding 
of the state of affairs. When they did, he found it was as 
Ralph Seton had said ; he was better off than he expected. 
Sir Myles had taken an econoniizing fit for the last few 
years of his life, and had done much to retrieve his 
affairs. A year or two, at most, would leave the property 
quite clear. 

" That's better than I hoped," Harold said, rising at last 
from a long morning's work, and stretching himself with an 
air of relief, as he stood on the hearth-rug, with his back 
against the chimney-piece. 

" It's very different from what it would have been, 
Mr. Seton," the steward said, "if Sir Myles had died 
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ten years sooner. He has saved wonderfully the last few 
years." 

" What made him change so much ? " 

The steward hesitated. " Well, sir, I don't quite know, 
but I always fancy that he felt my lady's leaving him more 
than one would have thought. I sometimes think, after she 
was really gone, he began so see more clearly how — 
how ^" The man hesitated. 

" How badly he had treated her," put in Harold. " Go 
on. 

" Exactly, sir. And perhaps he felt the only reparation 
he could make her would be to leave things here in a better 
state at his death. You see, sir, my lady being so much 
younger, Sir Myles never thought of outliving her; and I 
think he looked forward to her coming back here with you. 
In fact, I know he did." 

" How do you know ? " Harold asked. The steward's 
words interested him strangely. His life had been so en- 
tirely severed from his family that he seemed to know less 
of the sayings and doings of his own father than many a 
man does of those of mere acquaintances. Lady Seton had 
always studiously avoided all reference to the past 

"Well, sir, you know they say Sir Myles broke his neck, 
and so I suppose he did ; but I can't help thinking there was 
a cause for that I suspect it was some sort of a fainting 
fit made him fall. I don't think he'd been well for some 
time, and I'm sure he had an idea something was wrong. 
He talked so much, the last few days of his life, about his 
will, and said he must make it, and that he must put his 
papers straight, and he talked of some which he must bum. 
And I remember he said to me one day, laying his hand on 
that cabinet, * there'd be a tangled skein if something there 
came to light ; ' and then he frowned, as if something was 
very wrong. But I'm rambling away from what I was going 
to say about my lady. The ver}' day he was killed I came 
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in here to speak to him, and he was standing with the cabi- 
net open, and a portrait in his hand. I asked him if he 
had any orders, and he didn't answer ; then, after a moment, 
without noticing the question, he suddenly held up the 
portrait and asked, * Do you know who that is ? ' * No, Sir 
Myles, I don't,' I said. * Ah,' he said, * I suppose not. 
You never saw her look like that. That's Elinor Fane, not 
Lady Seton.' He spoke very bitterly, and then he added, 
* Who'd have thought I should have outlived her — nearly 
thirty years older?' He looked as if his thoughts were 
very painful, and then he added, * I thought she'd have come 

back here with her with Harold, and been happy. But 

she's gone. I say, Rodgers,' and he turned quite sharp to 
me, * isn't there something in the Bible about being taken 
away from the evil to come ?' * I think there is, Sir Myles/ 
I said. I was really half frightened, his manner was so 
strange. *Ah, well, but it mustn't come,' he said. 'I'll 
bum them to-night ; better let well alone now. Yes, I'll 
do it.' 

" Just then his horse came round. He heard his hoofs 
on the gravel, and he threw the portrait back into the cabi- 
net, and locked it, and went out. But I'm sure, Mr. Seton, 
Sir Myles' head wasn't right, and I shall always believe it 
was some kind of fit made him fall from his horse. Though 
he was past seventy, there wasn't a rider to come near him 
in these parts." 

" But about the burning, Rodgers," Harold said. " What 
could my father mean? There are no papers here that 
should have been burned. I think," he added, with a smile, 
" it is lucky for me he didn't take to burning papers, or we 
should have never got clear." 

" Of course there were none, sir. I knew that. It was 
just his talking that way made me feel sure his head wasn't 
right." 

" But the portrait," Harold said. " I haven't seen that." 
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" That's in the secret drawer, sir, I fancy. I think Sir 
Myles put it there." 

" Oh, there's a secret drawer, is there ? " 

" Yes, sir, up in the comer. But I don't know how to 
open it." 

" Well, never mind now. It is of no consequence." 

It was of consequence to Harold Seton, however. He 
had often wondered, as he grew up, and could better appre- 
ciate the ravages which suffering had made upon his 
mother's face, what she had been like when young ; and he 
felt a very strong wish to see the portrait in question, which, 
from his father's words, had evidently been taken before his 
mother's marriage. Then the something that was to be 
burned troubled him. He could not dismiss the idea, as 
the steward had done. Were they'papers, as his father had 
said before, or what? Some terrible revelations of past 
iniquities perhaps. If Harold Seton had ever cared for 
his father, he would probably have shrunk from the thought 
of what such hidden records might disclose ; as it was he 
was rather disposed to regard the subject with only an un- 
easy feeling as to what personal annoyance any unpleasant 
discoveries might bring upon him. Perhaps he would have 
indefinitely postponed any search but for the thought of the 
likeness of the mother whose loss was such an irreparable 
one to him. The recollection of that made him turn again 
to the cabinet the moment the steward had left the room. 
He made several attempts, but all in vain ; the drawer was 
carefully concealed, and at last he gave up the attempt for 
the moment, reserving it as an amusement for the long 
evening hours, which were rather tedious in his enforced 
solitude. 

That very evening he set himself to a vigorous assault 
upon the cabinet. He examined it inside and out, in every 
direction, and racked his brains to bring to memory every 
device he had ever seen or heard of for the concealment of 
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secret drawers, until he positively began to grow excited 
over a search which presented such unlooked-for difficulties. 
At last, after more than an hour spent in fruitless attempts, 
he accomplished, as people so often do, by accident, what 
he had failed to accomplish by design. In putting back a 
drawer he had taken out in one of his attempts, he touched 
a spring; one of the small inner panels of the cabinet 
slipped, and the drawer was before him. It did not seem 
to contain very much then ; only a red morocco case and a 
roll of closely written papers, carelessly tied with a piece 
of string. Harold took up the case and opened it, and was, 
to tell the truth, a little disappointed. He had fancied his 
mother must have been very beautiful when young, judging 
from what he had known her ; forgetting that suffering some- 
times gives more than it takes from a face. It was so with 
Lady Seton. The bright, intelligent girl's face before him, 
with all its beauty of form and colouring, had not half the 
power to win and charm, of the pale thin lined face, with 
its marvellous depth of expression, which was Harold's 
memory of his mother. He felt, as he looked at it, that had 
she always remained as that hkeness painted her, he might 
have loved her as dearly perhaps, but he never could 
have reverenced her as he did; and with almost a wish 
that he had not seen it, he closed the case again. Then he 
took out the papers, and seating himself in an easy chair by 
the fire, untied the string. 

The next morning's dawn found Harold Seton still sitting 
in the same chair, gazing with a helpless, stricken sort of 
look into the empty grate, in which the last embers of the 
fire had long since expired, and with the papers clenched 
tightly in his hand. His face was very white, and had 
something of the half-stupefied look of a man suddenly and 
unexpectedly wakened from a sound sleep. It was not till 
the first sounds of stirring in the house roused him, that he 
moved. Then, as he rose, he shivered violently ; that he 
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might well do after so long a vigil, but his shiver had some- 
thing of a shudder in it ; and he went up to his room with 
an imsteady step. 

He sent for the steward directly after breakfast, which, 
however, he never touched. 

" Good heavens, sir ! " the man exclaimed, " you look 
very ill." 

" Never mind about that. Just see to everything here, 
will you? till further orders. I'm going to London directly." 

" What, to-day, sir ? " 

" Yes, in a few hours." 

" But, Mr. Seton," remonstrated the man, " there is a 
great deal I should like to settle, and have your orders 
about, before you leave. I had no idea you were going so 



soon." 






" I can't settle anything," replied Harold, sharply. " Just 
let everything remain as it is till further orders." 

" Everything, sir ? " 

" Yes, everything." 

The tone was so short and decided, it checked a further 
remonstrance which was rising to the steward's lips, as he 
thought of the number of horses in the stables, and various 
other niatters of a like nature. 

Very well, sir. I hope I shall hear from you soon." 
You'll hear from some one soon, I dare say," Harold 
muttered, but not loud enough for his words to reach the 
steward's ears. 

That same evening, as Ralph Seton was running his eye 
over a brief, the last thing before retiring, the door of his 
study suddenly opened, and Harold abruptly entered. 

" Harold Seton ! " he exclaimed, astonished at both his 
cousin's appearance and manner. 

" May be, or may be not," was the reply ; " I'm sure I 
can't tell." 

" Canit tell what ? " demanded Ralph. 
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" Whether I am Harold Seton or not," he said, bitterly. 
"It's a point IVe been trying to settle all the way up, 
without arriving at any opinion on the subject. I'd willingly 
make a present of half my fortune, or even more, to any 
one at this moment who would settle the point for me." 

Ralph Seton looked at his cousin in silent astonishment. 

Probably the surmise which at the first moment crossed his 

mind was the one most likely to occur to any man under 

the circumstances — that Harold was drunk. But his cousin's 

look and manner, and still more his short, clear, sharp 

utterance, banished the suspicion instantly, if it occurred to 

him ; leaving only the hypothesis that something had turned 

the speaker's brain. He waited a few moments in silence; 

then finding Harold did not speak again, he said, — 

" What can you possibly mean, Harold ? " 

" Just this, man ; that at this moment I have not the 

least idea whether I. am Harold Seton, a man of fortune 

and the representative of a long line of noble ancestors, or 

a wretched impostor, ignorant even of what name I have a 

right to claim." 

" Seton, what stange delusion has taken possession of 
you ? " 

Without answering, Harold drew from his pocket the 
packet of papers he had found the night before, and held 
them towards his cousin. 

"Do you know whose writing that is ? " 
" Your father's, most undoubtedly." 
" Say * my uncle's,' my dear fellow. You may at least be 
certain of that, I suppose." 

" Well, my uncle's, if you like," replied his cousin. 
"Then read the title of these papers," Harold said, 
placing them in Ralph's hand. 

Ralph Seton turned to the first sheet, glanced at the head- 
ing, and gave a violent start. The page was headed with a 
strange sentence, written in Sir Myles Seton's own iiand. 
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" Is Harold Seton my son or not ? " 

"Ah, you may well start," Harold exclaimed, as he 
watched his cousin. " Now just read through those papers. 
It won't take you more than half an hour, and then tell me 
what you think." 

As he spoke he sat down with a listless air in an arm- 
chair, and gazed moodily into the fire. Ralph Seton began 
to read without speaking, and for something more than half 
an hour the two men sat there, in a silence entirely unbroken 
by any sound save the occasional fall of a coal from the 
grate, or the rustle of the papers as Ralph turned over the 
sheets. He read rapidly, but carefully, and gradually his 
face assumed an expression of perplexed and anxious 
thought ; but he never once raised his eyes from the papers 
before him, his whole thoughts apparently too closely con- 
centrated on his task to allow him even to remember the 
presence of his cousin. At last he came to the end, and as 
he laid the papers down, Harold looked up at him, and 
their eyes met. Still Ralph did not speak. 

" Well, what do you say ? " Harold asked, after they had 
looked at one another in silence for a moment. 

" Nothing at present. You must give me time to think." 

** Oh yes, think away. IVe thought till my head ached, 
without much satisfaction." 

Ralph made no answer, but leaning back in his chair 
rested his head upon his hand, with deep lines gathering 
over his forehead, and the same anxious, perplexed expres- 
sion on his face as had come over it while he read the 
papers. 




CHAPTER IV. 

A TANGLED SKEIN. 

It was long before Ralph Seton moved. Once or twice 
Harold looked at him, but he did not speak. At last Ralph 
raised himself in his chair, and laying his hand on the 
papers, said, — 

" It is the most extraordinary case I ever came across." 

" Is that all you have discovered ? " Harold asked. I 
should have thought a very few moments might have 
enabled you to arrive at that conclusion." 

" You are not a lawyer. But it is not the only conclusion 
at which I have arrived." 

"I should hope not. I want to know your opinion. 
Your legal head will probably have taken in all the bearings 
of the case much more rapidly than mine." 

" I am not prepared to give one. I must have more time 
for consideration before I do that. The conclusion which 
I meant was simply that I am the last man in the world to 
whom you ought to have shown those papers. What in- 
duced you to bring them to me ? " 

"Why should I not?" 

" Why should you not ? Harold ! you are looking at the 
subject only from your own point of view. Can't you see 
that this is, for me, a most awkward subject on which to 
give any opinion ? " 

"Ralph," Harold quietly answered, "you have always 
been more like an elder brother to me than anything else. 
Is the first result of the discovery of those wretched papers 
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to be to dissolve that tie in feeling, as well as to throw a 
doubt on our relationship in fact, and force us to act in the 
guarded way men act who are at enmity with each other ? " 

" Heaven forbid !" exclaimed Ralph, energetically, "but 
you must see how painful the position is in which I am 
placed." 

" At any rate, you have the satisfaction of knowing you 
are not an impostor," replied Harold, bitterly ; " and at this 
moment I believe I am disposed to regard that certainty as 
the height of human felicity. What is the pain of your 
position compared to mine ? There is a fair prospect before 
me of as utter a shipwreck of all my hopes in life as ever 
befell mortal man ; and with that in view I will at least hold 
fast to the only thing I can save amid the ruin ; the power 
to act in such a way that there shall be no part of my con- 
duct which will not bear to be tested by the highest rules of 
honour and good faith. I will not take one step in this 
wretched business without your knowledge and full appro- 
bation." 

" Harold, you are a noble fellow." 

"Don't talk rubbish. It's rather a satire on current 
morality that a man should be considered a saint because 
he can resolve to act honestly when his own worldly inte- 
rests might be advanced by his turning scoundrel. But a 
truce to all this. Tell me what is to be done." 

** I can't yet : I must have more time to think. Nor are 
you fit for any such discussion now," Ralph added, as he 
glanced at the haggard face of his cousin, which strangely 
belied the almost cold calmness of his manner and quiet 
business-like tone. " Where are you staying ? " 

" I only came up to-day." 

" It is too late to have a bed got ready for you here, and 
for the moment, I had rather no one knew you were here. 
This matter must be kept very close, Harold. Find your- 
self a lodging, and come to me at my chambers to-morrow 
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evening. By that time I'll be prepared to give you some 
opinion on this strange case, and consult with you over what 
course we shall pursue.*' 

Harold left, and Ralph Seton went off to his bed, with 
about perhaps as small a prospect of sleeping as ever man 
had in this world. Though with lawyer-like caution he had 
refused to commit himself to an opinion imtil he had had 
more time to go over the whole case, he had a pretty shrewd 
conviction that he was already fairly master of it ; and 
never in the whole course of his professional career had it 
fallen to his lot to try and see his way through such an 
intricate and apparently hopeless entanglement. 

The case, in brief, was this. The woman to whose care 
Harold had, at three weeks old, been confided, was one 
over whom there hung some mystery. She was married to 
a man who had been butler at Rookwood in the time of Sir 
Myles' father, and who bore no very high character. He 
had been pensioned off, no one knew exactly why, and lived 
at a cottage not very far from the house. The woman was 
suspected of being partly if not wholly a gipsy, and cer- 
tainly her relations to Sir Myles himself were by no means 
clear. It had always been said that a quarrel with his 
father had been the cause of his entering the army and 
going to India, and more than once a suggestion had been 
made in the neighbourhood that this woman had something 
to do with it. No one, however, had anything to say against 
her. The retired cottage, where she lived had been sud- 
denly and rapidly fitted up, just about the time when Sir 
Myles, then Captain Seton, went out to India. The butler 
had left Rookwood for a few days, returned with her^as his 
wife, and taken up his abode there. She held herself aloof 
from every one, and rarely or never left her cottage. What 
sort of terms she was on with her husband no one knew ; 
he did not appear to be very often at home, but no one 
ever heard of any disagreement between them. The only 
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living creature for whom the silent mistress of the cottage 
seemed to have any affection was a little fair-haired child, 
an orphan niece of her husband's, who lived with her, and 
to whom she was devoted. In due course of time the child 
grew up into an extremely pretty girl ; went out to service 
as a lady's-maid ; came home occasionally to see her adopted 
mother, and turn all the village heads ; and finally went off 
with her niistress to live in Paris, where her uncle was wont 
to boast she had made a capital marriage, having become 
the wife of a prosperous hotel-keeper, who was rapidly 
making a great fortune. 

People said it was not hard to account for the strong 
mutual dislike of Lady Seton and Mrs. Mayne. Before 
Lady Seton's arrival Mrs. Mayne had been in the habit of 
going to Rookwood sometimes ; afterwards she never set 
foot in the house. Nevertheless, she received little Harold, 
when confided to her charge, kindly enough, and, after a 
while, seemed really to grow sufficiently fond of him to 
grieve sincerely when he was taken away from her, and to 
attempt to draw him to her cottage as often as possible, — an 
attempt which Lady Seton spared no pains to thwart in every 
way in her power as long as she remained at Rookwood. 

Of all this Ralph Seton had been aware before. He had 
often been at Rookwood during the five years Lady Seton 
had lived there, after her return from abroad, and knew a 
good deal of all that had passed ; but he had never deemed 
it of the least consequence, until the papers Harold had 
found placed the whole subject in a very different light. 
From them he learned the grave importance of every trifle, 
however slight, which was in any way connected with those 
five years during which Mrs. Mayne had had the charge of 
Harold Seton. She had become a widow very shortly after 
Harold was placed under her care, and had seemed to grow 
then even more silent and reserved in her habits than she 
had been before. 
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Sir Myles Seton had been a man of considerable ability, 
and though the papers consisted of little more than rough 
notes and memoranda, written down at various times, they 
were arranged in a clear and business-like way, which ren- 
dered it easy enough for Ralph Seton to master their 
contents, and arrange the whole in a distinct and connected 
story. It appeared that about five years after Lady Seton 
left Rookwood, Sir Myles had gone abroad, and while in 
Switzerland had received an imploring message from Mrs. 
Mayne, entreating him to come to her directly, as she was 
dying and must see him. Sir Myles had obeyed the 
summons, with suspicious alacrity Ralph thought, as he 
made a note of the dates, considering that his uncle was 
not a man given, in general, to much consideration for 
other people's feelings and wishes. Nor did he seem, in 
the present instance, to have derived much satisfaction from 
his unwonted amiability. " Heaven knows," he wrote, " it 
would have been better, unless I had received the message 
earlier, that I had paid no attention to it." It was Uttle 
wonder he said so. Mrs. Mayne had been too near death, 
by the time he arrived, to let her make it clear what had 
been the object of her request. There had been moments 
of consciousness, when she had recognised him, and striven 
hard to speak ; but her mind had wandered incessantly, 
and no effort of Sir Myles had enabled him to draw from 
the dying woman anything like a connected account of 
what was weighing on her mind. When at last she had 
become entirely insensible, he had gained nothing but a 
horrible suspicion of the possibility that Harold was not his 
son. 

He had at once made rough notes of all Mrs. Mayne 
had said, as far as he could carry in his head her confused 
ramblings, and endeavoured to work out of the whole some 
connected thread, but it had been in vain. After many 
hours* work, aided by the clue supplied to him by his 
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knowledge of the past, he had been able to arrive at 
nothing but the conviction that he had before him two 
positions from which to choose ; either that his own son 
had died in infancy, and Mrs. Mayne had taken advantage 
of tlie trust confided to her to substitute an impostor in 
his place, — or, that she had meditated such an act as a 
piece of vengeance only too well merited, and had brooded 
over it in her loneliness, until she had at last, when her 
mind was weakened by illness, believed herself that she 
had done it. Which was the more probable hypothesis of 
the two, Sir Myles had been utterly unable to decide. Truth 
and falsehood seemed to have been mixed up in the brain 
of the unhappy woman in such confusion that the entangle- 
ment was as hopeless as it was painful. Most devoutly Sir 
Myles appeared to have wished that he had either heard 
more or nothing at all. He had hoped to find some clue 
among Mrs. Ma3me's possessions, and had himself, made, 
immediately after her death, a most careful investigation of 
all her papers. But it had been useless ; there was nothing 
to afford the faintest trace. 

Sir Myles, however, had not been disposed to let the 
matter rest there. He could not bring himself to believe 
such a transaction could have taken place without leaving 
some trace. He had arranged some plausible story to 
conceal his real motives, and had instituted a minute inves- 
tigation into every circumstance connected with Mrs. 
Mayne during the five years she had had charge of Harold. 
He had found, as any one would find, under the circum- 
stances, that to gain any reliable information about events 
ten years after their occurrence, and when all those most 
immediately connected with them are dead, is no easy task. 
A great deal he had ascertained calculated to increase his 
uneasiness, but not to afford him any satisfaction. All the 
idle talk his inquiries raised seemed only to complicate the 
case. There had been strange doings at Mrs. Mayne's 
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cottage, and scandal was rife ; but what one was ready to 
swear, another was equally ready to deny on oath, and it 
was all ten years ago. There had been one point which 
had instantly struck Sir Myles as of importance. He could 
gain no information as to what had become of Mayne's 
niece, the reputed wife of the wealthy Paris hotel-keeper. 
There was a nunour, or rather there had been one at the 
time, that she had been seen about the cottage when 
Harold was an infant ; but it was all vague and uncertain. 
Still Sir Myles had thought he was on the track then. If 
he could only find this woman, he might succeed in pro- 
curing some information of importance. If such a crime 
had been committed, it was more than probable she was 
either an accomplice, or knew something about it. It was 
easy enough to produce a satisfactory reason for a rigid 
inquiry as to what had become of her: some property 
belonging to her uncle was a fair excuse ; and, under this 
plea, Sir Myles had openly advertised, and used every 
possible means to discover what had become of her. It 
was all in vain, however ; and though more than ever con- 
vinced, by the fact of her having so entirely disappeared, 
of the importance of finding her, he had at last given up 
the attempt in despair. Sir Myles's notes and memoranda 
referred to all that had passed during thfe time. AVith a 
precision and clearness which, under the circumstances, 
spoke more for his head than his heart, he had written 
down everything he had ascertained, and all the gossip and 
scandal he had heard, in opposite columns, according as it 
seemed to stand for or against the probability of Harold 
really being his own son, and had at last arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was a hopeless mystery, the solution of 
which he could never expect to obtain ; and that, there- 
fore, things must rest as they stood. 

The papers were a cold, clear statement of facts, and 
were evidently intended solely for his own guidance, at the 
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time he was making inquiries on the subject If he had 
read aright the lesson, as his own sins came back so sud- 
denly on his head, he left no record of the bitter teaching. 

This was the tangled skein suddenly laid before Ralph 
Seton for consideration, and small wonder was it if, as one 
after another the difficulties and now endlessly increased 
intricacies of the case rose up before him, he almost shrank 
from contemplating it at all. Again and again, however, 
he went over the papers, making notes for his own 
guidance, and carefully comparing and scrutinizing each 
sentence. At last, with almost an angry exclamation, he 
threw them into a safe at his chambers, and went home to 
dinner. 

He was back at his chambers by the time he had 
arranged with his cousin to meet him ; but Harold was 
there before him, with a haggard, wan look on his face, 
which went to Ralph's heart. 

"Harold, old fellow," he said, "don't look so awfully 
downcast ; we may get clear yet" 

It was a feeble attempt at consolation, but the best, 
under the circumstances, which Ralph could offer. Harold 
looked up at him with a strange, half-sad, half-bitter look. 

" How would you feel, if, every time a man addressed 
you by name, you had a reminder that perhaps you were 
an impostor ? '* 

He had always had a blunt, straightforward way of 
putting things, which was sometimes very perplexing to 
people's conventional ideas. Ralph felt it pardctdarly so 
at the present moment 

" You take a strange, cold, hard view of the subject," he 
said ; " almost " 

He stopped abruptly, checked by one of the many com- 
plications of the case. " Almost as hard and practical a 
one as your father seems to have taken," he had been 
going to say. 
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" Almost what ? " 

^ Almost as if you had made up your mind to regard a 
mere doubt as a proved fact, and accept the position with 
as good a grace as possible." 

" God knows, Ralph, I'd wear a happier face then," he 
exclaimed, passionately. " I don't mean to say it would 
be pleasant to be robbed in a single moment, — ^no, not 
robbed, despoiled, I should say, of name, family, every- 
thing in the world ; but I don't think it would be so hard 
to bear as this torturing uncertainty. It's very well to say 
I seem cold and hard about it, but the truth is just this, 
I dare not admit, even to myself, that I have any feel- 
ings. When a man is face to face with a painful and 
difficult position, where he has to think and to act, the 
less he lets his feelings have play until the necessity for 
action is over, the better for him. God helping me, I 
will act now as a good and honourable man should act, 
but if I began to think about feelings I should sink 
altogether." 

" Then let's look at the subject in a calm, business-like 
way," replied Ralph quietly, catching, with quick tact, the 
exact tone of his cousin's feelings. 

** Ay, do, there's a good fellow." 

" Well, all I can say is this : the oftener I go over those 
papers the more thoroughly do I agree with my uncle's own 
decision, that it is a hopeless entanglement. Whether you 
are at this moment Seton of Rookwood, or whether I am, 
is an inscrutable mystery. Harold," he added, suddenly, 
" can you throw no light upon the question ? " 

" How ? " 

" Can you remember nothing in your early childhood 
which might give a clue ? " 

" No, I can't, Ralph ; I have tried, but tried in vain. I 
remember very little of my life at the cottage. I was but 
five years old when I left it, you know. I suspect, by the 
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little recollection I have of it at all, it must have been 
entirely devoid of incident. I fancy Mrs. Maynt was very 
kind to me j I do remember being in an awful way when I 
was taken away to Rookwood " 

He stopped rather abruptly. 

" What are we to do, Ralph ? " he asked. 

" Well, the first step to me is clear enough, if only you 
agree to it'* 

"What is it?" 

" Why, you see, this is a painful question for either of us 
to decide upon. The case ought to be laid before some 
one able to give an opinion from an entirely disinterested 
point of view." 

" Ralph, you don't mean a lawsuit ? " 

" Nothing of the kind. The whole thing must be kept 
as close as possible. That is a most important point; 
don't lose sight of it for a moment." 

"I don't think I'm likely to talk about it," Harold 
answered, rather shortly. 

" I never supposed you were ; though I doubt whether 
you see the full reason for silence." 

" I don't think I do." 

" Well, my dear fellow, it is just this. Supposing, for a 
moment, that you are not Sir Myles Seton's son, we can 
still produce no positive proof that he does not exist some- 
where. Did any hint of the difficulty get wind, you may 
depend half a dozen claimants would spring up in a 
moment, and you might find yourself involved in a ruinous 
suit before you knew where you were.'* 

A fresh compHcation this to poor Harold Seton. 

" I never thought of that, Ralph." 

" Don't think of it now, save as a reason for proceeding 
cautiously. What I want is simply that you should let me 
quietly submit these papers to legal consideration ; we are 
neither in a position to judge clearly. Let us have a sound 
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legal opinion on the case, as the first step towards deciding 
what is to be done. Are you willing ? ** 

" Do what you like ; I leave it entirely in your hands." 
" And they are just the hands in which it ought not to 
be. However, you must have your own way. In the 
meantime go back to Rookwood, and act just as you would 
have done had you never found these papers." 
" I can't do that, Ralph." 

" Harold, you must," replied his cousin, gravely. " Fairly, 
I tell you, you are in danger of carrying your honourable 
scruples to the verge of Quixotism. You have no right to 
exaggerate a possibility into a certainty, and then act upon 
it ; and if you do, you will only increase the endless diffi- 
culties of the case. Surely, too, as far as this particular 
point goes, if I am satisfied that is enough." 

" I dare say you are right, but " 

" But you don't like it, I know that ; but do it you must. 
You must be reasonable, old fellow. Quixotism is always 
the danger of highly honourable dispositions like yours, but 
remember there are few evils worse than virtues run mad. 
Don't brood yourself into a positive conviction you are an 
impostor, and then turn fanatic. If you do, I declare I see 
no possibility of ever getting out of this mess." 
" Very well, I'll do as you wish." 

" That's a sensible fellow. Gk) down at once and keep 
everything going. I dare say it will be a week or two 
before I shall have an answer about this ; then I'll write to 
you to come, and we can decide on our next step." 

With this arrangement they parted, and Harold Seton 
returned to Rookwood the following day. 

It was a strange position, that in which they stood. 
Had such an one been laid before Ralph Seton three days 
before, as a case for abstract consideration, he would have 
declared it absolutely impossible that any two men could 
act as he and Harold Seton were acting at that moment 
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But he had learned a lesson, and that lesson amounted 
pretty nearly to this, that when perfect sincerity and integ- 
rity of purpose come into play, many things become 
possible which are, under ordinary circumstances, impos- 
sible, and on which no man, with a fair knowledge of the 
world, could ever securely count. Many a time did Ralph 
Seton repeat to himself, as he thought over it all, " He's a 
noble fellow." 




CHAPTER V. 

TRYING TO UNRAVEL IT. 

Nearly a fortnight passed after Harold Seton's arrival at 
Rookwood, before he received his cousin's summons to re- 
turn to London. It was a dreary fortnight to him. He 
had plenty of work to occupy him, but his was hardly at the 
moment a case for hard work to remedy. The terrible un- 
certainty of his position formed its chief wretchedness for 
him. He was thinking for ever, and for ever thinking to 
no purpose ; endlessly trying, in fact, to shape the future 
according to a past of which he had no certain knowledge. 
So bitterly^did he feel the position, that at times he almost 
felt as if he could have actually welcomed the intelligence 
that some discover/ had been made, which confirmed the 
worst suspicions aroused by the papers, because it would 
have ended at once the painful suspense, and enabled him 
to decide on some course of action. It was not a wasted 
fortnight however. No discipline ever is which teaches a 
man to endure steadily and calmly, even when the relief of 
action is denied to him. 

Ralph's summons to him to return to London and hear 
counsel's opinion was a boon. It seemed as if even that was 
something tangible to grasp. Some such feeling he expressed 
to his cousin. 

" I fear you must not build much on that. Beyond the 
bare satisfaction of having the opinion of competent and 
disinterested judges, I fear we have not gained much." 

" What is the opinion ? " 
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" Just what we had reached ourselves. It is a hopeless 
entanglement. Two of the clearest-headed fellows at the 
bar have gone over the case most carefully. They both 
agree on the subject. There is no ground for decision. 
Where one fact points in one direction, another seems to 
point equally strongly in the opposite. They say even were 
we disposed to try an amicable lawsuit, they could not re- 
commend such a course. There is no evidence on which 
a jury could decide ; and the only probable result of render- 
ing the case public would be to raise a host of claimants, 
and trebly complicate the whole affair. All they can advise 
is, that we try to obtain further information." 
A valuable piece of advice." 

The only piece possible, however. I can't say I feel 
very sanguine. In such cases every year that passes in- 
creases the difficulty. Still we can but try. What was the 
name of that woman, Harold ? Mayne's niece. I mean her 
married name." 

" I haven't the least idea." 

" Then we must try for her as Susan Mayne. If we could 
only succeed in bringing her to light, we might have a 
chance of finding out something. Her disappearance looks 
strange." 

" And bears against me," Harold said. 
" I think it does ; but it is the only point that does. Re- 
member, Harold, I am taking you at your word, and treating 
this as a mere matter of business." 

" Keep to that," Harold replied, energetically. " It's a 
positive relief to me to see some possibility of action. That 
woman must be sought abroad as well as here. I'm pretty 
well at home all over the continent. You look after the 
search in England, Ralph. I'll see to it abroad. Only, 
mind, spare no expense. If the truth is to be ascertained, 
let it be done, at all costs." 
Within eight-and-forty hours Harold Seton was on his 
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way to Paris, feeling, by contrast, almost lighthearted in the 
prospect of some definite occupation for both mind and 
body ; as long, at least, as he did not think of her whom, 
after all her mother's love for him, he had, perhaps, no right 
to call mother. 

Ralph Seton set himself to his share of the task with 
more misgivings, probably, than his cousin, as to the result. 
He had a strong internal conviction the search would be 
useless. But what, in that case, would Harold do ? Many 
an hour did Ralph Seton spend pondering over that question 
and wondering what possible course of action his cousin 
would find, which might reconcile his keen sense of honour 
with the position forced upon him. 

The result of their search Harold Seton's answer to Padre 
Felipe has shown. At the end of a year they stood just in 
the same position as at the beginning. There was nothing 
even to turn the balance of probabilities. Harold Seton 
had failed to find the least trace of Susan Mayne. His 
ignorance of her married name seemed to be a fatal stum- 
bling-block. And Ralph Seton had been equally imsuc- 
cessful in England. 

" Has everything been tried that could possibly be tried?" 
Harold drearily asked, as they sat together at the year's end 
in Ralph Seton's chambers, discussing the subject. 

" Everything — at least, in England." 

" I can answer for the rest. It's very extraordinary, 
Ralph, — the most extraordinary part of the whole thing, I 
think, — that all trace of the transaction has so completely 
passed away." 

" Supposing," answered Ralph, " that there ever was any 
transaction to leave a trace. I have employed in this busi- 
ness one of the sharpest detectives I ever came across. He 
is utterly at fault, and says he can only see two possible 
solutions of the mystery. Either the whole thing is the 
invention of a diseased brain, or Mrs. Mayne managed the 
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business entirely alone, without a single accomplice. That, 
he says, is the only way to account for the absolute impos- 
sibility of finding the least clue to guide us. I can see that 
he inclines himself strongly to the former hypothesis." 

" Then he*s a fool," was Harold's somewhat uncourteous 
rejoinder. " Mrs. Mayne was, as you well knowj a clever, 
strong-minded woman. You surely don*t expect me to 
believe that such a woman, when near her end, succeeded 
in working herself up into so full a belief in a purely imagi- 
nary crime, dating full fifteen years before, that she actually 
sent for Sir Myles to come all that distance in consequence, 
and through all her wanderings showed so clearly that there 
was something on her mind ? No, no. You may depend 
the latter hypothesis is the more probable one of the 
two." 

" I can*t deny that. Still I don't see the use ot discussing 
the question. It is clear enough we cannot hope for any 
fiirther light on the subject. There is ground for suspicion, 
there is nothing more. The whole thing must pass into the 
ranks of those strange mysteries which will never be cleared 
up in this world. There are many of them, too, — more 
than we are inclined to suspect. It seems to me there is 
but one course you can follow. Bum those papers, and try 
to forget that you ever saw them." 

Ralph Seton spoke quietly, but evidently not without an 
effort 

Ralph, would that course satisfy you ? " Harold asked. 

Answer me that question, on your honour." 

Ralph Seton's eyes fell before Harold's keen glance for a 
moment. Then he answered, firmly enough, " If by satisfying 
me, you mean satisfying me that all that is fair and just has 
been done — yes, most emphatically; but if you mean satis- 
fying me as to the actual position of affairs, I can't say yes. 
If your right had been incontestably proved, no one would 
have rejoiced more than myself. The Setons never had, and 
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never will have, a more noble representative ; but we are a 
proud race, and I am a thorough Seton. Besides, remem- 
ber, I am a father, Harold. I will not be one whit less 
truthful than yourself^ and I cannot say but that this 
wretched business will leave me a bitter feeling for the rest 
of my life." 

He spoke rather sadly. It was a hard case for him. He 
was a Seton, there was no question on that point ; and to 
live with a doubt in his mind whether the acknowledged 
head of the family was not, all innocently though it might 
be, a mere nameless impostor, usurping his own and his 
children's rights, was a position no man could be expected 
to receive with other than a bitter feeling ; though at the 
same he saw it was inevitable. 

Harold sat silent for a little, as though pondering over 
his cousin's words. Then he asked — 

"And do you expect me to be satisfied with such a 
course ? " 

" No, I don't believe you will for a moment," was Ralph's 
energetic answer. " There's a thorn planted in both our 
sides, but I tell you fairly, the position is as inevitable to 
you as to myself. I don't think you see that there is no 
other course open to you." 

"Is there not?" 

" No, none that I can see. Just consider the case your- 
self. The property is strictly entailed, therefore you have 
only a life interest in it. Suppose, for a moment, you were 
disposed to perpetrate what the world would certainly con- 
sider a marvellous piece of Quixotism — to regard the ques- 
tion of your birth as settled against you, and hand over the 
whole property to me, as the rightful heir ; you could not 
do it You have no right to do it The law would recog- 
nise you as Seton of Rookwood, whatever you might choose 
to do ; and even supposing you could be allowed to sacri- 
fice your own rights, remember you are a very young man, 
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and there are your children to be considered. The moment 
you have a son his rights are equal with your own." 

** You see no other course, then ? " 

« No, none." 

" And I am under the necessity," Harold said, in a calm, 
deliberate tone, " of living the rest of my life in a state of 
uncertainty whether I am not a wretched impostor, robbing 
a man who has been like a brother to me of his lawful 
inheritance and handing on to my children and grandchil- 
dren after me possessions to which they have no more 
right than the merest beggar in the streets. And this is the 
position forced upon me by the laws of the land. It*s not 
a pleasant one to contemplate, Ralph." 

**Some men, many men, in fact, would accommodate 
themselves to it very easily, Harold. You never will, I 
know." 

Ralph had risen as he spoke, and, unlocking an iron safe, 
he produced the fatal papers. "These had better be 
burned at once, Harold," he said, " and I am the proper 
person to do it, not you." 

Harold started up and wrested them from his grasp. 
" At your peril you do anything of the kind," he exclaimed. 
" I would certainly rather leave them with you than keep 
them myself; but not one moment longer shall you have 
them unless you pledge me your word you will guard them 
as carefully as you would the title-deeds of the property." 

Halph looked at him in silent astonishment. 

" Ay ! you may look astonished," Harold continued ; 
"but we are not quite at the end of the business yet. I 
have never said what I intend to do." 

" There is nothing for you to say." 

"Yes, there is. There is a course, Ralph, which has, I 
dare say, never crossed your thoughts, whereby this wretched 
uncertainty may be rendered ultimately of little conse- 
quence." 
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" I don't see it" 

" I do." 

A heavy cloud seemed settling down over his face as he 
spoke, and he rested his head upon his hand. Ralph 
waited in silence for some further explanation. At last 
Harold raised his head, and spoke in a low tone. 

"Look here, Ralph. I do see, and have for some 
months seen, that there is a course open before me by 
which your rights and mine may be in a great measure 
reconciled. God forgive me, but I have tried to turn away 
from it. I'm not a saint, raised to such sublime heights of 
enthusiasm as to be able to walk over red-hot ploughshares 
without wincing. Still, I know it is the right course. Let 
things stay as they are for a time, say, for another year. 
It's one thing to know a course of action is the right one ; 
another to resolve to follow it. This is all very incompre- 
hensible to you, I know. I'm not going to explain now, 
though. I'm going abroad for a year. I'll have everything 
in train for you to manage the property during my absence. 
At the end of a year I'll come back, and tell you what I 



mean." 



"What on earth can he be meditating?" Ralph Seton 
pondered, after his cousin had left him. " I was certain he 
would never consent to the position ; but what can he 
intend ? " 

He wondered in vain. Ralph Seton was an honourable, 
upright man ; but it needed a stronger light than such feel- 
ings can supply to enable him even to see the path which 
Harold saw, with daily increasing distinctness ; without any 
consideration of whether his cousin would have the courage 
to enter voluntarily upon such a path. 



CHAPTER VI. 



COUNTING THE COST. 



When first the discovery of the strange and painful position 
in which he stood had burst upon Harold Seton, he was too 
much bewildered by the shock to see anything clearly, and 
his thoughts were chiefly centred upon the hope of dis- 
covering something which might bring the truth to light. 
That hope had grown gradually more and more faint all 
through the year that he had spent in vainly seeking some 
trace of Susan Mayne ; and as it decreased, his thoughts 
began to turn more constantly to the consideration of what 
his own future course was to be. He had clearly seen, all 
along, the legal difficulties which Ralph Seton had pointed 
out, in the way of his doing anything save accept his posi- 
tion and make the best of it. Yet that position was to him 
intolerable, even in contemplation. There is no tone of 
self-respect so high, no sense of honour so keen, as that of 
a woman of the superior order, both morally and intellec- 
tually, — such a woman as Lady Seton had been. Harold 
Seton knew his own tone of feeling in these respects was 
much above the average; he had always believed it an 
inheritance — ^now he laid it, with a sharp pang, to his early 
training. But whatever its cause, he was perfectly conscious 
that it rendered the apparently inevitable future insupportable 
to him. 

It was while painfully reflecting upon this, that the idea 
suddenly presented itself of the only means whereby his 
enforced position might be rendered tolerable ; and yet in 
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practice? Tbir vas a qraesnoii w*rc?t^ wbesi ftzst the idea 
preserTfd nseif to Ii5s mzsd. Hiroui Setoa cki nac daie to 
ask rEmseft. 

His was die rrarw^fhwii w^rrK^^^ ^T nrt F rt yiT tnttig rfpwii^ 

be had toed to aim xvaj, e^reci wrtfLe be kzKv it was die 
li^n path ; and rt was wi^ the fizH coDsooosEiess ^hat as 
jet he dared goc piei^e hiznseii to tread it dot he had 
darrned a year, aod fled. A jeir was noc kx)^ for sodi a 
consLderatioG. : not long to form the rest^Txtkn to gire np 
all his hopes m cifs wrxld. xH those prosjects whidi had 
bees. 30 brfnfant : to coii'q:i«" cie rebdifoas thooghts and 
fedfngs which cLunoared tor a heann§. and to detennine to 
act as a man ^oald act in such a case, standing alone for 
jodgment at die bar of his God and his own conscience. 
He fdx as if it was only alone, and awar mxn emr place 
which cocld even bring him under die iniiaeace of memory 
and aasorfaffony he coold reailr calmly conten^ilate his 
fuxiiie career. 

It was radier a hard matto^ for Harold Seton to find the 
genes he wanted,— places aitirelT new. It seemed to him 
2s if ahnost ereqr place he coold think of was either known 
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to him or connected in some way with the life he would 
fain forget while he contemplated the life to come. 

Then he thought of the south of Spain. He had been 
often, as a boy, in various parts of the country, but never 
on the southern coast. He would be pretty safe there from 
tourists and guide-books, and might spend his time as he 
pleased, undisturbed by any reminders of every-day life. 

In wandering about the south coast of Spain he spent 
many months, an object of much curiosity and no little 
interest. Who could the handsome English sefior be, and 
what could he want there, seeming to have nothing to do, 
and to take pleasure in doing it ? His knowledge of Spanish 
made him thoroughly at home where he chose to be, but 
he did not seem inclined to make much use of it. To be 
alone and idle seemed all for which he cared. 

Was he idle ? It was natural enough those who saw him 
should think so. Nine-tenths of the world would have 
called him the same ; but it was a very pregnant idleness. 
One hears often enough of people being very busy doing 
nothing ; in fact, nothing is probably the general result ot 
the labours of people who are always very busy. But there 
is no converse term to describe that fruitful inaction which 
is the exact opposite of busy idleness. Perhaps because it is 
a state known only to a class who do not care to describe it. 

Through all that time Harold Seton was slowly, ofteit 
painfully, working out the problem of his own position, and 
seeing the inevitable future shaping itself more clearly and 
distinctly day by day. When first the course over which 
he was now pondering had occurred to him, he had regarded 
it as a voluntary act on his own part ; and perhaps, for 
Harold Seton was not without the deep underlying vein of 
romance which is inherent in all characters not utterly com- 
monplace, a little of the soft glowing halo of self-sacrifice 
had lingered round the voluntary relinquishing of all his 
hopes to a sense of honour. Now, however, as he tried 

E 
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calmly to realize his own position, it began to dawn upon 
him that the course he meditated was inevitable ; at least, 
to a man not prepared deliberately to reject the course his 
conscience told him was the only right one for him to 
follow. 

Look at the subject from what point he might, the con- 
clusion was still the same, — that he must stand alone, and 
bear unaided the burden of a false position and cruel uncer- 
tainty. The absolute necessity that he should never have 
a son rendered it worse than useless to consider any of the 
other bearings of the case. The more he thought of it the 
more clearly did he see that, for him at least, it was a simple 
question of right and wrong ; and, to say the truth, with the 
strange inconsistency of human nature, the sacrifice, when 
it stood before him as a simple moral necessity, seemed 
harder to make than it had while he regarded it as a volun- 
tary action. 

Then there arose within him a great clamour, and a long, 
sore struggle, — such a struggle as may not be described in 
words. Many a man leads, voluntarily, as lonely a life as 
Harold Seton saw before him, .and never seeks to form 
domestic ties, but all men are not of the same temperament ; 
besides, doing a thing voluntarily is a very different thing 
from doing it of necessity. Very few of those who lead 
such lives deliberately resolve on doing so at twenty-four. 
Circumstances have more to do with their actions than will. 
They count the prize within their graisp whenever they 
choose to take it ; and it has probably lost its value before 
they ever fairly realize that it is not for them. 

The necessity came upon Harold Seton with its full 
weight, and for a time he gave way before it. He had 
never given much thought in his life to domestic ties; 
visions of fame had had more place in his day-dreams than 
visions of love ; but now the relative value of things in his 
estimation began to alter strangely, and in some of these 
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lonely hours he swayed fearfully between right and wrong, 
and strove to see things in a ^se light, — sometimes sue 
ceeding for a time in blinding himself to the truth, only to 
feel more wretched than when he boldly faced it. 

It was while thus tempest-tost and sorely tried, that — by 
a special interposition of Providence, he would have said 
afterwards — he came across Padre Felipe. He had fixed 
his head-quarters at a small town on the coast, not very far 
from the monastery, and had, in some of his wanderings by 
sea and land, penetrated into the bay, and been strangely 
taken by its peaceful seclusion. This was in the early 
spring, some months before the conversation recorded in 
the first chapter, and he had visited the bay more than 
once without coming into contact with any of the inhabi- 
tants of the monastery. Except to visit the sick or the 
afflicted, the fathers never left their own grounds. 

It happened one day that Harold Seton, worn out with a 
nig^t of restless self-communing, was seized with a fancy to 
go out to sea for a few hours. It was a clear, bright day, 
with a strong breeze, and he felt as if the mere motion of 
the boat, dancing over the waves, would be a relief. The 
boatmen shook their heads. 

**Does the sefior know the signs of the weather^" asked 
an old man among them. 

**Not very well," Harold said. "There's a fair breeze, 
I see, but nothing to speak of. I am not going far." 

"But docs the sefior see those clouds? They portend 
sudden squalls here. It is not safe." 

"So much the better," exclaimed Harold, with a mo- 
mentaiy rush of bitter feehng. ^' I don't want any one to 
go with me." 

In a few moments he was on the water. There was 
never, perhaps, an Englishman yet who did not feel some 
satisfaction in knowing he was risking his life; and to 
Harold Seton the knowledge, at that moment, of a certain 
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amount of danger was an untold relief. He was not, how- 
ever, disposed to carry his rashness to its utmost limits; 
and had made up his mind to return, when, on looking 
behind him, he saw his peril. A sudden squall, such as the 
old boatman had predicted, was sweeping over the sea 
towards him. He had barely time to prepare before it 
struck the boat with a force which sent her fLying through 
the water. A few moments after, the unpleasant conviction 
forced itself upon Harold that she had sprung a leak. It 
was but a trifling one ; still, in such a sea, he knew it ren- 
dered it useless for him to attempt to reach the port. There 
was nothing for it but to run for shore. He was nearly 
opposite the bay, and remembering the smooth strip of 
sand below the monastery, he made straight for that. It 
was an exciting race. The leak increased faster than he 
had anticipated, and before be reached the land there was 
water enough in the boat to make her labour heavily. He 
was within a few yards of the sand, however, and congratu- 
lating himself on his success, when he heard a warning 
shout from the shore. The words were lost in the noise of 
wind and water, but in another moment the boat struck on 
a sunken rock, just beyond the sand ; then a huge master- 
wave, rolling heavily in, caught her, turned her over like a 
nutshell, and rolled Harold Seton upon the beach, almost 
to the feet of a monk who was standing there. 

It had all been so sudden that Harold was on his feet, 
coughing and choking with the salt water he had swallowed, 
before he had time to realize what had happened. The 
monk looked at him half doubtfully, as if not certain how 
to address him. 

"The sefior is English, is he not?" he said at last. 
" Unfortunately, I cannot speak that language. French or 
Italian ?" he added, interrogatively. 

Harold contrived to gasp out an answer in Spanish. The 
monk looked surprised. 
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" Few of your countrymen speak Spanish," he said. *' I 
never thought of putting that question to you.'* 

" Have you known many of my countrymen ?*' 

" I have known many of all nations. But," he added, 
with a smile, " I did not come down to tell you that while 
you stand shivering to listen. I came to bear you a mes- 
sage from the prior. We saw you making for the bay, and 
knew you must be drenched, and the prior hopes you will 
accept what poor hospitality our house can aflford, for as 
long as is agreeable to you. We did not anticipate so 
alarming an accident," he added, courteously, " or I should 
have brought down more assistance. You have had a 
narrow escape." 

" How so ? " Harold hardly understood ; the danger 
had not seemed to him very great. 

" A few yards more to the right," replied the monk, " and 
you could hardly have reached the shore without at least 
serious injury. The boat would have struck further out 
to sea, and you would have been thrown among the 
rocks instead of on the sand. You would have been 
stunned, and possibly drowned before you could have been 
rescued." He muttered a few words in a low tone, and 
crossed himself, as if oflfering a thanksgiving for Harold's 
escape. 

Perhaps, under other circumstances, a momentary wish 
that it had been so might have crossed Harold's mind. 
But, strange and complicated being as man is, there is 
always a most unromantically strong animal element about 
him. And when he is drenched to the skin, and shivering 
in a cold wind, I doubt whether his thoughts ever soar 
much beyond the creature comforts of a blazing fire and 
dry clothes. Certainly, in spite of all the strange myste- 
rious romance which was colouring his life in such sombre 
hues at the moment, Harold Seton's did not ; so probably 
the thought of having ended the struggle, almost at its 
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commencement, in that lonely Spanish bay, never crossed 
his mind. 

Padre Felipe — for it was he who had met Han^ or 
rather to whose feet he had loUed — had been occupied, 
while he spoke, in collecting a flask and one (Mr two 
other things the waves had washed adioie; but he 
caught the shiver which was Harold's only answer to his 
remaiks. 

^Let us go up to the monastery at once," he said. 
^ You are very cold. We must find you some clothes until 
your own can be sent for." 

He led the way in silence. In truth, Harold would have 
found it hard to speak. His teeth were chattering to an 
extent which made him glad to keep them tightly denched, 
and not a word was spoken as they ascended the steep 
path to the monastery. 

The prior himself met his dripping guest on the terrace, 
and with many expressions of pleasure at finding they 
could communicate with each other without the irksome 
necessity of an interpreter, cordially welcomed him to the 
monastery. 

" I can hardly say I fear you are very wet," he said, with 
a smile. " I am thankfiil you are nothing wcnrse. Blessed 
be the holy Virgin that you have escaped uninjured. Now 
we must find you dry clothes and food. The latter is easy, 
but the former— brother," and he turned to Padre Felipe, 
'* how is that to be managed ? The senor will hardly feel 
at home in the frock and cowl of a monk." 

" Pedro will bring the sefior his Sunday suit, Either ; I 
think he could wear it ; and in the meantime we could, 
perhaps, send for some of the senor's own things." 

" That is a good thought, brother. Send to the gardens 
for Pedro, and let him go at once. The sefior wiU give an 
order for what he wants." 

Harold smUed at the quiet way in which the prior, accus- 
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tomed to unlimited rule in his own little world, was settling 
everything for him. 

" I cannot let you take so much trouble," he interposed. 
" My own clothes Avill dry in an hour or two, and then I 
can put them on again, to return to my lodgings." 

"That is not to be thought of,'* exclaimed the prior. 
" It will be long before your clothes are thoroughly dry ; 
and besides, you must not dream of leaving the monastery 
to-night One wetting in a day is quite enough, and the 
weather promises to be very stormy to-night. — Send for 
Pedro, brother." 

Harold yielded, and in the course of another hour made 
his appearance in the refectory, arrayed in the Sunday 
finery of the monastery gardener. 

" A marvellous fit, my son," the prior said, with a smile, 
as he motioned Harold to a seat by his side. " May we 
be as successfiil in feeding as we have been in clothing 
you ! You must be very hungry." 

Harold was very hungry, and not a little amused at the 
novelty of his position. The prior was not over-strict in 
his conventual rule, so he found it far from uncomfortable. 
By the time he retired for the night he felt as much at home 
as if he had known the fathers for years. 

The next day was clear and bright, and then Harold ex- 
pressed some intention of returning to his lodgings. 

** Are you entirely alone ? " asked the prior. 
\ "Entirely." 

" Then why leave us ? We can surely hope to make you 
as comfortable as you can be in the town under those 
circumstances. It is not often we have a guest, and it is a 
pleasure we would fain enjoy a little longer. We have a 
boat, and game is plentiful in the neighbourhood ; so what 
amusement you can find in fishing and shooting we can 
easily provide you with." 

Harold willingly acceded to the proposal, and took up 
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his quarters at the monastery as a guest for an indefinite 
period ; spending his time just as he pleased, sometimes 
fishing, sometimes shooting; oftener dreaming the hours 
away among the rocks in the bay. 

He watched with no slight interest the new phase of 
existence opened before him, and soon reached some tren- 
chant conclusions on the subject of monastic life. 

The prior himself was a jovial, good-natured man, with 
more of the flesh than the spirit about him, and finding, in 
the narrow circle of interests afforded him by the general 
superintendence of the affairs of the monastery, quite enough 
mental occupation to satisfy his intellectual aspirations. But 
among the rest of the brotherhood mental idleness had 
done, or was rapidly doing, its work. They had not even 
the advantage of the small amount of occupation which fell 
to the share of the prior ; and they plodded on through the 
dull daily routine of their aimless life with an apathetic 
indifference to everything beyond its most trivial details, 
which spoke loudly enough for the results of that solitude 
and retirement from all the trials and temptations of the 
world which is, in theory, so attractive; at least to that 
spiritual indolence which, under the assumed garb of 
superior sanctity, would fain turn its back upon the battle 
of life, — only to find that man's fiercest conflicts are internal 
ones; that he carries with him into his peaceful, holy 
retirement his own worst enemy ; and that in turning his 
back upon this naughty world he has relinquished not only 
its trials and temptations, but many valuable safeguards 
as well. 

Dull stupidity, and an almost childish interest in frivolous 
pursuits, were the main characteristics of the brotherhood, 
with here and there the marked contrast of a restless, 
moody irritability, where some spirit of a less commonplace 
stamp chafed under its aimless existence, and seemed in a 
constant state of suppressed turbulence, which a spark migh^ 
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at any time ignite into a sudden flame of rebellion. But very 
different from either class was Harold's first acquaintance, 
Padre Felipe. From the moment of their meeting Harold 
had felt strongly drawn towards him. Why he could not 
well have told. Who can ever accoimt for those strange 
spiritual affinities ? They are to be felt, not defined. In 
truth, although spurious imitations have somewhat brought 
them into disrepute, even those who most loudly profess 
disbelief in them are more or less under their influence. 

Whether by accident or design Harold did not know, but 
he and Padre Felipe were much together. The library of 
the monastery, a place but little frequented by the majority 
of the monks, was Padre Felipe's favourite resort, but 
Harold's society had always power to draw him away from 
thence. It seemed like new life to the monk to come into 
contact with ideas fresh from the outer world, and many a 
long hour they spent pacing up and down the sand, in deep 
discussion of men and things unheard of by any of the other 
inmates of the convent. 

Daily Harold became more conscious of the ascendancy 
Padre Felipe was gaining over him. No word of inquiry 
into the circumstances of his life had ever passed the 
monk's Hps; his high-bred courtesy would never have 
allqwed him to seek an unoffered confidence ; but Harold 
was none the less conscious that the keen eye of the 
fia,ther had detected some heavy cloud resting upon him ; 
and with that consciousness had come, as by intuition, 
a perception of the cause of the influence the monk was 
acquiring over himself. There were evident traces, both 
in his lined face and that peculiar calm repose of manner 
which belongs alone to those who have sufliered severely, 
that he had had deep experience of the storms of life. His 
ascendancy over Harold was not that of a strong mind over 
a weak one ; it was that of a veteran over a novice, in the 
fight, which he himself had fought and won. 
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frequently recognised as an important feature in religious 
discussions. 

Thus week after week slipped away, and still Harold 
Seton lingered on at the monastery, learning where he had 
least expected to learn it, how to find strength for the life 
before him. His early training had been a religious one. 
How, in the hands of such a woman as Lady Seton, could 
it be otherwise ? But the seed then sown had laid dormant 
all these years ; exercising, nevertheless, an indirect in- 
fluence on his thoughts and actions, to an extent of^ which 
he was not himself aware; but now it was beginning to 
stir into a very different sort of life, under the fostering 
care of a Roman priest. What would the religion be, 
nurtured under such care? Coloured by the training, 
perhaps, in a measure ; but good, because both seed and 
soil were good. 

Often, in his lonely musings, Harold had reflected, as he 
said, on what his future career should be, with all the pain- 
ful doubts and misgivings he so bitterly described ; and not 
seldom with a rebellious clamour against the hard fate laid 
upon him. Where was the use of wealth, fame, or power 
to a lonely man ? Where was a career of any kind without 
toil ? and how could a man toil, when there was no prize to 
be obtained by that toil? It all looked very dark. The 
trial that had ^len upon him was hardly one of a nature to 
sting a man into active exertion for mere relief. It needs 
the sharp agony of a deep and sudden wound to do that. 
The blow that had destroyed his hopes was a heavy, crush- 
ing one, which seemed to have bruised and stunned more 
than to have cut keenly. 

It was after a long and gloomy morning's musing on the 
sea-shore, when the necessity of writing a long business 
letter to Ralph Seton had seemed to give fresh reality to 
all which was so dark, that Harold, returning slowly and 
thoughtfully to the monastery, met Padre Felipe on the 
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terrace. Padre Felipe had, in truth, been watching him 
for some time, and anxiously reflecting on whether it would 
not be well to make some attempt to induce him to speak 
of whatever was pressing on him so heavily. He had by 
no means made up his mind on the point, when Harold 
appeared on the terrace; but his reflections were unne- 
cessary. Harold had often felt inclined to tell him the 
whole story ; the impulse came over him stronger than 
ever at the moment; and before long Padre Felipe was 
listening, earnestly and silently, to the strange tale, and 
speaking to the man who, in spite of their different creeds, 
was certainly his son in the faith, those words of wise and 
holy counsel which formed the starting-point of his new 
life. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE LIGHT DAWNS. 

It was well for Harold Seton that he had fallen at that 
moment* under the spiritual guidance of such a man as 
Padre Felipe. Many a good and wise man, holding a creed 
far more free from error, would have failed to strike the 
chord the monk had struck, and would have raised a jarring 
discord instead of a full harmony. 

Alas that it should be so ! but sadly few are there, even 
among ihose whose special province it is to deal with the 
diseases of the soul, who have the full knowledge requisite 
for such a task. Their remedies they study profoundly and 
carefully; but how many ever study human nature one 
quarter enough to understand the application of those 
remedies? In his deep insight into human nature, and 
quick reading of individual character, lay the secret of the 
monk's power ; and just as the skilled physician suits his 
treatment to the exact nature of the case before him, had 
he suited his teaching to the character of the man with 
whom he had to deal. 

Harold Seton had told the whole story so calmly and 
quietly that it would have puzzled a less keen observer to 
make out what his feelings on the subject were. Not so 
the monk. There was a word, or a turn of expression, here 
and there, which spoke volumes to him; and while he 
seemed to be only listening with quiet attention, he was 
weighing carefully the words he should speak. He saw in 
an instant what his patient needed. Firm, unbending 
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integrity of purpose was nerving Harold to resolve unflinch- 
ingly to act according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
regardless of what the world might say of such a course, 
and to submit unresistingly to the will of God. But it was 
more a cold, clear intellectual submission than one of 
feeling. The head was less rebellious than the heart. He 
felt it was a hard fate which had befallen him, though he 
was strongly determined not to rebel. All this was per- 
fectly clear to Padre Felipe, but there was a great deal 
more that was clear as well. There were, to his keen eye, 
abundant indications about Harold Seton of strong passions, 
and a glowing warmth of temperament beyond what is 
usual in northern nations, and he knew that such a course 
as he was trying to mark out for himself would be impos- 
sible for him. All those warm feelings were lying dormant 
as yet; but unless they were kindled into such life as 
should strengthen and support him in his career,- they 
would assuredly, sooner or later, wake at another touch, 
with all the power of a late awakening, and lay the moral 
and intellectual structure in ruins around them. 

It was with the special purpose of thus rousing them that 
Padre Felipe had so earnestly exhorted Harold to regard 
the storm which had burst over him as a special call to the 
service of God It was the sweep of a master's hand over 
the chords, and they vibrated under it as they will only 
vibrate under such a touch. Harold's admission that such 
a view of his position was new to him spoke but a small 
part of the truth. The lonely life, which had looked so 
dark and cold, shone now in a very different light. Hard it 
might be still, at times, to weak human nature, but it would 
never be cold and dreary. The mere intellectual submission 
to the will of God was gone as the light broke in and showed 
him, in the destruction of his earthly hopes, the call of the 
Great 'Master to that baptism of fire which should fit an 
honoured servant for His own special service ; to that lonely 
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life which the greatest of His servants had led ; and which, 
far beyond that, was the nearest which any mortal man 
could attain to that life which had been His own on earth. 

It was with an almost awestruck feeling that Harold Seton 
paced up and down the sands after that conversation ; while 
the monk was perhaps oflfering up, in the monastery chapel, 
a thanksgiving for the wisdom vouchsafed unto him; a 
thanksgiving to the Virgin, it may be, in outward act, while 
all unconsciously to himself the spirit soared upwards through 
the mist and darkness of human errors, and rejoiced in the 
clear light of God's truth. It must have been so, or such a 
man as Padre Felipe could never have found the peace and 
comfort he did in those hours of devotion. 
. As soon as vespers were over he returned to the terrace 
in search of Harold, but he did not join his walk on the 
sands. As he marked his look of deep abstraction, he 
deemed it better to leave him to his own communings ; and 
leaning against the stem of a vine, with folded arms, he 
watched him long in silence. 

If Harold Seton had been his own son the monk could 
not have loved him better than he did. He knew his 
influence over him, and he laid it to an almost filial affection 
on the young man's part for himself In a measure he was 
right, not entirely. His was the influence rarely gained in 
this world by any save those who have either sinned or 
sorrowed very deeply. Padre Felipe had done both. He 
was a cadet of a noble Spanish family, and had shown from 
childhood an absolute passion for military fame. There 
were many illustrious soldiers among his ancestors, and the 
boy's ardour was warmly encouraged. But his military 
career, though a most promising, wajs a brief one. He fell 
in love, and he loved with all the vehemence of such a 
nature. The girl was young and beautiful, and she loved 
the soldier ; but a soldier's wife her father said she should 
never be. He had, himself, considerable diplomatic interest 
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If the young man would give up a military life, and take to 
diplomacy, the moment he had secured such a position as 
was fitting for his intended bride she should be his. It was 
a hard struggle, but love conquered. The soldier gave up 
his sword, and adopted a profession for which he was 
certainly suited by nature, but which had little charm for 
him ; and he worked hard for years, cheered on by his 
hopes. At last came the day when he thought he might 
fairly claim his bride, and then the thunderbolt fell. His 
love was false. A richer man had stepped in ; had won the 
fickle beauty, and was about to become her husband. Back 
to his diplomatic career the slighted lover turned, with bitter 
hatred in his heart. And he worked harder than ever, even 
while he plunged into all the depths of a most profligate 
career. Nor did he rest until he had won both wealth and 
position, such as her husband could never give the woman 
who had so cruelly deceived him, and proudly displayed 
them before her eyes. Then he turned his back upon the 
world, threw aside as worthless the wealth and honours he 
had won, embraced the priesthood, and, as Padre Felipe, 
sought a refuge in the distant southern monastery. What 
conflicts he had gone through there were known to none. 
He was always silent and reserved, but strange sounds had 
been heard in his cell, and the brotherhood were somewhat 
afraid of him. It was years before his face wore any other 
look than that of fierce, determined composure; but it 
changed at last, and by degrees peace settled down over 
the lines which nothing in this world could ever efface. 

The days of Harold Seton's remaining stay at the mo- 
nastery passed rapidly. Padre Felipe and he were almost 
inseparable ; yet, in spite of all the love and reverence with 
which he listened to the monk's exhortations, he was 
perfectly aware that the life which was before him wore a 
very different aspect in Padre Felipe's eyes from what it did 
in his own. Each mind gave the colouring of its own partly 
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natural, partly acquired tone of thought to the subject. ' To 
the monk it was lighted by all the glowing warmth of a 
meritorious self-sacrifice. Harold Seton's training would 
not let him regard it in that light, but none the less did he 
value Padre Felipe's counsels. Their value, lying as it did 
in the speaker^s profound knowledge of human nature, and 
in the force with which a man speaks when he draws his 
words from the depths of his own experience, was in no way 
impaired by the fact that the two regarded the subject from 
a different stand-point. 

There were words of warning to be spoken yet, as well as 
words of encouragement, before Padre Felipe could feel 
satisfied his disciple was armed at all points. But they were 
warnings reserved for the last, that they might rest in his 
mind with all the weight of last words. 

Harold had long been in the habit of spending many 
hours of the night in Padre Felipe's cell. It was but little 
sleep the monk ever took ; and his time was better spent, 
he said, in revolving living ideas fresh from the world he 
had so long since abandoned than in poring over the musty 
volumes which were the general companions of his solitary 
hours. 

" Your step is very light to-night, my son," he said, as 
Harold entered the cell, on the last night of his stay at the 
monastery, " lighter than my heart. I shall miss you sadly." 

"I do feel almost light-hearted, father, to-night Life 
doesnH look as it did six months ago ; and the prospect of 
action is pleasant enough, in itself, after such long idle- 
ness." 

" Ah, you are young, and young minds, like young limbs, 
soon get restless in idleness. But does your future life look 
so very bright now ? " 

" Not absolutely. It could never do that. But bright by 
contrast." 

** My SOD," replied the monk, gravely, " have a care. Do 
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not count the battle won before you have buckled on your 
armour. You are not yet face to face with the fight." 
" I don't think I under-estimate the conflict, father." 

Padre Felipe was silent, and Harold's face grew rather 
grave. 

"Do you think I do?" he added, after a moment's 
silence. 

*' Not in theory, my son. But trials and temptations in 
theory are very different from what they are in practice. I 
would only have you ever on your guard. There have been 
many men whose saintly lives have seemed, to the world, 
as though they had lifted them completely out of all the 
struggles and conflicts of this mortal life into a region of 
undisturbed and holy peace and calmness. But it is only 
to the world it seems thus. Could we read the inner lives 
of such men, we should ever find that even the greatest of 
saints, in the estimation of his fellow creatures, is, in the 
sight of God and of himself, but a miserable sinner struggling 
with faltering steps along the narrow road, and only upheld 
from falling back into eternal perdition by the infinite love 
and compassion of his great Master." 

" I never dreamed of being a saint, father." 

" No man is fiarther from it than he who does. I would 
only have you on your guard against estimating too lightly 
the temptations and trials before you, lest they take you 
unawares." 

" The temptations and trials of living alone, in the midst 
of the world," said Harold, thoughtfully, "unprotected by 
the seclusion of a cloister life." 

"My son!" exclaimed the monk, with sudden vehe- 
mence, " never dream that a cloister life is a safeguard from 
temptation. Do you remember " — and his voice grew low 
and tremulous as he spoke — " the awful list given by Him 
who alone knew the profoundest depths of human nature, 
of those things which pi'oceed out of the heart of man ? 
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And do you think that wherever man takes that heart with 
him those evil things will not come, with all their power to 
defile, how pure soever in the eyes of man his life may be ? 
No, my son, the cloister has its advantages, but not for 
young men like you. The world has its dangers, but it has 
its safeguards as well ; the cloister has few safeguards. He 
who gave that fearfiil picture of the human heart would not 
that His own should be taken out of the world, but that 
they should be kept from the evil. And for young blood, 
at least, the active work of the world is a great safeguard 
from much evil " 

Harold made no answer, but a sudden flush had passed 
across his face as the monk spoke, which showed his words 
had gone home. There was a long silence, — one of those 
silences very common in the midst of their conversations. 
Where ideas are many and deep, words are not generally 
very plentiful. It was Padre Felipe who broke the silence 
at last. 

"My son, there is one danger, one temptation, in your 
future path, on which we have never touched." 

" I know it, father." 
Are you on your guard ? " 
I hardly know." 

Padre Felipe glanced at his face for a moment. Then he 
asked, in a low tone, — 

" Have you ever loved, my son ? " 

" Never ! " exclaimed Harold. " No, thank God, that at 
least has been spared me. You know what men brought 
up m the world are, father. I do not mean to say I have 
not, as a boy, dreamed I was in love with some fair face, 
but it never came to more. And now I do say, from my 
heart, thank God for it." 

Padre Felipe clasped his hands together tightly, and his 
voice was very unsteady as he answered, — 

" Then, my son, you do not fully know your own danger. 
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I told you there was hot blood in your veins. I tell you 
so again. Your temperament is more a southern than a 
northern one. Many a man, placed in your position, would 
have deemed it a fair excuse for a life such as I believe you 
would never have led ; such a life as now must never even 
cross your thoughts. But your very profession will throw 
you much among the best and noblest of women ; women 
whose love would be a treasure beyond all price. As you 
value your peace — as you would avoid agony such as would 
make all you have suffered, or ever will otherwise suffer, 
seem nothing by comparison — guard well that love does not 
take root in your heart before you are yourself aware of it. 
If you once learn to love, my son, your earthly path will be 
dark indeed. You will not be able to shake oflf the passion 
as some men might. It will master you with a force which 
will make you pray that death may come and end the 
conflict." 

" Pray for me, father, that I may be spared." 

" My son, I have spent many hours praying that this last 
bitter drop may not be added to your cup. But should it 
come, let not your courage fail. Like the Patriarch of old, 
go boldly forth to the sacrifice without shrinking, and reap 
the patriarch's reward." 

In his inmost heart Padre Felipe did not believe Harold 
Seton would be spared the trial. He deemed him little 
likely to pass through life without love gaining the mastery 
over him sooner or later. And his prayers had, in truth, 
been much oftener breathed that he might be strengthened 
for the trial than that he might be spared it. 

Daylight had dawned before Harold left the monk's cell, 
and then he was very pale and thoughtful, but better 
prepared for his future career than when he entered it 
Long and fervent had the monk's counsels and exhortations 
been, and very plainly had he spoken words which could 
only be spoken with no listener near ; warning him, as only 
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a man who has deeply sinned can warn another, of the 
strength of passions, the force of temptations, the deadly 
struggle of the flesh for mastery, probing deep into the 
nature of the younger man, and bringing a crimson flush 
over his fece, as he seemed almost to have read the very 
thoughts of his heart ; and showing him how, at times, the 
thoughts of a man of blameless life would hardly bear com- 
parison with those of the most profligate ; and then, with a 
strange mingling of a father's love, and of the acquired tone 
of authority habitual to him as a priest, bidding him go forth 
and conquer in the fight, for the honour and glory of his 
Master's name. 

Back to the world again. It seemed to Harold Seton 
almost like a rude awakening from some dream, to find 
himself mixing once more in the busy whirl of ordinary life. 
There is often, as in Harold's case, a great gulf fixed between 
our inner and our outer lives ; the one intangible, unseen, 
pertaining only to the soul and spirit and to the world ideal, 
though often to the man himself more real than that every- 
day outer life which is all the world sees. Yet, paradoxical 
as such an assertion may seem, however broad that gulf may 
be, those two lives are very close side by side, and they will 
sometimes come into collision with a shock which, even 
while it sends a sudden jar through the whole firame, has, 
nevertheless, a certain element of the ludicrous running 
through it. 

How sharp a pang the jarring together of these two 
separate lives would, in his future career, have the power 
to cause him, Harold scarcely realised as yet. But they 
came together with a shock, for the first time, when he was 
roused from a dream over his life at the monastery ; that 
life which seemed to belong so entirely to the inner one, by 
a sudden demand from custom-house officers for his keys. 
He could not but smile, yet he felt the jar; and a dim 
consciousness began to dawn upon him then that such 
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shocks might form a portion, at least, of what would sorely 
test his powers of endurance in days to come. 

Within the year, Harold Seton was sitting with his cousin 
in his chambers; and, truth to tell, Ralph Seton was 
speechless with astonishment. He had often revolved in 
his own mind the question what Harold would do — what 
he could do, in fact ; but never in his wildest dreams had 
he imagined him taking such a course as he now announced 
he had decided on adopting. 

Harold did not trouble his cousin with anything beyond 
a brief statement of his intentions — a statement made 
calmly and quietly, but with a firmness and decision which 
showed that his resolution was unalterably fixed, and that 
he was not afraid to pledge himself to it by an open 
declaration. In his bewilderment Ralph began something 
like a vague remonstrance, but Harold checked it, almost 
sternly. 

" Not a word, Ralph. Remember, any remonstrance 
from you must be in a measure insincere. I know this is 
a course you would never have dreamed of suggesting, but 
I know equally well it must be, as far as your own personal 
feelings are concerned, a most satisfactory one to you. 
Nay, old fellow, don't attempt any denial. I know exactly 
what you feel, and how your regard for me and your own 
personal feelings clash ; but I don't wish to enter upon any 
discussion of the subject. We have only the business part 
of the question to settle. In appearance I of course 
continue to act as possessor of the property, but in reality 
you manage the Rookwood estates as you please from 
this day." 

** And let you shift the possibility of being an usurper off 
your own shoulders on to mine," Ralph exclaimed, almost 
bitterly. 

" Not at all. I don't do this as a matter of right, but of 
choice. Where would be the use of a large fortune to me ? 
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I shall have, as it is, a larger one than I can ever spend. 
My .... Lady Seton's fortune must of course 
remain with me. I could not act otherwise with regard to 
that. At my death, by the terms of her marriage settle- 
ment, it will revert to a distant relative of her own. This 
arrangement will render this painful uncertainty of no 
ultimate consequence -, while, at the same time, it will place 
us in a position to act promptly and easily should any 
discovery ever be made." 

"Will any such discovery ever be made?" Ralph said. 
" I w6uld to God it might." 

A dreamy, absent look came over Harold's face. " I 
don't know," he said ; " sometimes I fancy perhaps it may 
. . . . when .... too .... late." 

The words came dropping out slowly, as though he 
spoke almost unconsciously ; then he hastily added, " You 
had better make Rookwood your head-quarters, Ralph. It 
is a bad thing for a large house to stand always empty." 
Harold ! I can't stand it," Ralph exclaimed. 
I can, my dear fellow. You warned me against 
Quixotism, don't go in for it yourself. Believe me, Ralph," 
he added, gravely, "such an arrangement will make me 
happier than I could be under any other circumstances. 
Good-bye, old fellow, I wish you were the younger man 
now. But Charlie will have his own, whatever the case 
may be with you." 

Ralph Seton grasped his hand with a force which said all 
an Englishman can say in that silent language — and that is 
not a little ; and there was something in his manner very 
nearly approaching to reverence. Had such a line of 
conduct been laid before Ralph Seton, as a mere abstract 
case for an opinion, he would probably have looked 
superbly down upon it from the heights of superior wisdom, 
and pronounced it far-fetched, romantic; indicative, certainly, 
of a very honourable disposition, but very weak-minded. 
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Face to face, however, at that moment, with a man who 
had dared openly to pledge himself to such a course rather 
than run the risk of defrauding another man of his rights, 
he felt much too insignificant to do anything save look 
at' his cousin with silent respect, as a being possessed of a 
higher moral nature than he had ever supposed it possible 
could fall to the share of weak humanity. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

AN ECCLESIASTICAL PERPLEXITY. 

The great bell of St. Dunstan's, the parish— in fact the 
only — church of the town of Middleborough, was tolling 
one fine spring morning. The sound passed like an 
electric shock through the town, although every one had 
been daily expecting to hear it for the last fortnight. The 
rector had been seized by a severe paralytic stroke three 
weeks before; and it was universally known that his 
recovery was hopeless. He could only linger a few weeks. 
Still, the announcement that he was actually dead produced 
a great sensation in the town — a greater one even than 
is usual under such circumstances, for reasons to be here- 
after explained. 

Middleborough was a large and thriving town, composed 
of somewhat heterogeneous materials. Thirty years before 
it had more resemblance to a cathedral town than anything 
else. The church, almost a cathedral in size and beauty, 
stood near the top of a hill, which sloped gently down to a 
valley of broad meadow land, through which ran a river. 
Round about the church were clustered a number of 
comfortable, though rather old-fashioned houses, which were 
inhabited by an extremely select and aristocratic circle: 
offshoots from the great families of the county dwelt there; 
the society was charming ; the place not expensive ; and it 
was near enough to the sea to be considered very healthy. 
All these advantages had proved sufficient to attract aristo- 
cratic waifs and strays of linjjted incomes from greater 
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distances, and by degrees the society of Middleborough 
had become very select indeed. The rest of the town 
consisted of a few very irregular streets, straggling down 
the hill towards the river. That was the state of Middle- 
borough thirty years before the bell was tolling for the 
rector; but a change was impending. The river was 
affected by the tide quite as high up as Middleborough; 
and this fact succeeded in impressing itself so strongly upon 
the mind of a resident engineer, that, being of a speculative 
turn, he set himself to the consideration of making it 
navigable, at least, for small craft. A very slight investi- 
gation was enough to convince him it could be done, even 
more easily than he had at first imagined ; and, before 
very long, he succeeded in getting his project carried into 
effect. Middleborough then began to be of some little 
importance, and, in consequence, soon after a new railway 
was so engineered as to take the town in its course. Then 
the transformation of the place was substantially completed, 
although Its effects were not immediately visible. It began 
to increase rapidly in size, adding to the old original 
aristocratic element the motley one of a half commercial, 
half seaport, town, with all its attendant train of evils. 

These ingredients could, of course, never mix. The 
aristocratic element shuddered at the deluge of modern 
vulgar commercial activity which thus burst in upon its 
tranquil repose, and retired within its own sacred precincts, 
leaving the lower part of the hill side, and the land imme- 
diately surrounding the river, to its intruding neighbours. 
For a while the " town people," as they were termed by the 
higher circle, had quietly contented themselves with this 
arrangement, and dwelt humbly at the feet of their more 
exalted neighbours ; but, after a time, a change came over 
their dispositions in this respect. In the natural course of 
things, commercial activity resulted in commercial success ; 
commercial success means making money; and making 
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money, in this country at least, means a great deal. The 
town people did not at aH see why, if they could afford 
to pay for them, they should not occupy some of the houses 
within the sacred precincts, or build them for themselves. 
There was plenty of good building land about the top 
of the hill, where the air was certainly more healthy than 
lower down its slopes. Armed with the unanswerable logic 
of heavy balances at their bankers, they made good their 
point; preferring, in general, however, to build for them- 
selves rather than occupy houses which were a great deal 
too old-fashioned for them, and gradually surrounding the 
sacred quarter with a cordon of smart, modem villas, 
profusely adorned with plaster decorations. 

The aristocratic element shuddered afresh; thought of 
imperial Rome overwhelmed by the northern barbarians, 
and raised its eyes to heaven, as though invoking vengeance 
on the impious intruders. But no vengeance fell. The 
intruders lived and prospered in their villas ; yet the time- 
honoured divisions were broken through more in appear- 
ance than in reality. The commercial element might make 
good its position on the sacred heights, but it could not 
force the aristocratic element to mix with it The latter 
had its revenge to a greater extent than it was probably 
itself aware; for, as was Mordecai the Jew to Haman, 
so is an aristocratic circle to a democratic one which 
it persists in quietly ignoring, as the aristocrats of Middle- 
borough did their intruding neighbours 

Through all these years, while the town was so rapidly 
increasing on all sides, it never occurred to the rector that 
the change in his parish required any change in his 
management of it. He had held the living for nearly fifty 
years when he died ; and on the day of his death all 
his parochial machinery for the management of a flourishing 
commercial town was exactly what it had been fifty years 
before for that of a small country one. So, as it always 
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happens where the church fails to do her duty, others 
stepped in and occupied the ground. Chapels had risen 
where churches should have stood, and many had gone 
away to them who had, nevertheless, more sympathy with 
the Church than with Dissent ; but not with the Church as 
represented at Middleborough. 

Nor was this the whole extent of the mischief wrought by 
the inactivity of the rector. He had persevered steadily in 
his own strictly Conservative course, but he had not been 
able to bind other men down to the same. The onward 
movement had been too strong for him; and all he 
had gained by refusing to guide it was to lose the chance of 
turning it to good account. He had had one or two 
curates possessed of more zeal than discretion, who had 
endeavoured to sow the seed of religious energy and 
activity, and, for want of care and discrimination, had sown 
that of party spirit instead. One of these curates had 
devoted himself entirely to the task of getting the church 
restored, a work much needed, but which he would have 
been a wiser man to have left to other times and hands. 
It had been the signal for the infusion of bitter party 
feeling into the already inharmonious parochial elements. 
The aristocratic circle were Conservative, and strenuously 
opposed the sweeping away of their high, old-fashioned 
pews, where they could worship Grod in dignified seclusion, 
without the danger of being in any way mixed up with 
their fellow sinners of the lower social scale. Even among 
those who warmly supported the attempt, there was much 
division as to the method of carrying it out. The resto- 
ration was effected at last; but all the animosity and 
bitter feeling raised over it continued to flourish most 
luxuriantly, while the darkness of heathendom reigned 
in the lower parts of the parish. There was but one point 
on which all were unanimous, and that was that there was 
no chance of doing anything at Middleborough as long 
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as the rector lived. Appeals had been made to the bishop 
with representations of the spiritual destitution of the place; 
he had tried to do what he could, but his powers were but 
limited, and the rector opposed to every suggestion of any 
change the dead weight of passive resistance. 

It was little to be wondered at that such a state of things 
rendered the death of the rector a subject of intense interest. 
Every *one felt that with him would certainly pass away the 
old worn out system which belonged so completely to 
a past age, and that with his successor would come in 
a new one. There ended the unanimity of opinion. What 
that system would be was matter of grave doubt; what 
it ought to be, of much declamation. 

The aristocratic circle devoutly hoped the new rector 
would be a man of moderate views, and not disposed to too 
much religious activity. There was a certain vulgarity 
about activity which painfully jarred upon their sense of 
refinement. An active, hardworking rector would be, to 
their moral nerves, just such a trial as a footman who 
rattled plates and slammed doors would to their physical 
nerves. They had become reconciled to the restored 
church, chiefly because, when the old pews were taken 
away, it had been discovered that they had become re- 
ceptacles for both mice and moths; but they longed 
for a continuance of the undisturbed spiritual tranquillity 
which was a part of the old system. 

It was among the town people that most lively interest 
in the new rector was shown. It was among them that 
active religion flourished, at least in their own opinions. 
Certainly they bit and devoured one another with right 
good will ; but could all the animosity of party spirit have 
been extracted from their religion, it would probably have 
proved rather a sickly sort of plant. 

There was no chance for Middleborough, softly mur- 
mured the aristocrats, unless the new rector was a man of 
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very moderate views, and not disposed to religious activity. 
There was no chance for Middleborough, was shouted up 
defiantly from below, unless he was a hard-working man, 
and thoroughly evangelical in all his sentiments. It was all 
up with Middleborough, rose another cry, unless he was a 
sound, good Churchman. Only let him be thoroughly 
AngHcan in all his views, was loudly chanted in another 
quarter, and there would be some chance for the place. 

What the rector would be no one was prepared to say. 
The appointment rested with the bishop, and over the 
bishop hung grave doubts — doubts as to his strict ortho- 
doxy. He was terribly uncertain in his appointments. 
Sometimes they seemed to favour one party, sometimes 
another; and such proceedings could only arise from an 
alarming laxity of principle. It was true, taking a broad 
view of the whole diocese, his work had been most 
evidently successful. Nor did any one deny that he was 
an indefatigable worker ; untiring in his zeal for the welfare 
of all those committed to his spiritual charge, and to his 
clergy always kind and courteous, ever ready to aid them 
with judicious counsel and hearty sympathy in all their 
trials and difficulties. But where was the use of all these 
qualities in a man over whose strict orthodoxy there hung 
the least doubt ? 

While all Middleborough was thus engaged in laying 
down the law a? to what the new rector ought to be, 
and discussing eagerly what he would be, the bishop 
was occupied in anxious consideration of the latter question 
only. On the former one his mind had been long made 
up. No parish in his whole diocese had caused him so 
much anxiety. He had long wisljed for a change, and yet 
dreaded the necessity of choosing for Middleborough. It 
was a post needing so many qualities, which it was hard 
to find in one man. 

The bishop and his chaplain were sitting in the palace 
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library late one night, discussing the subject. The bishop's 
face wore a very perplexed expression. 

" Where are we to find a man fit for the post ? " he said, 
at last. 

" We have considered every available man in the diocese, 
my lord." 

The bishop was silent for a time. Then he said, — 

" We shall have to seek one out of the diocese, Selwyn." 

" Out of the diocese, my lord ? " 

" Yes," replied the bishop, decidedly ; " I see no help for 
it. I don't like doing it, but this is an exceptional case. I 
cannot sacrifice so important a point as securing a really 
competent man for that unfortunate place, to the mere wish 
to give the appointment to some one in the diocese." 

**Well, my lord, if you are disposed to go out of the 
diocese, the case becomes much more simple. The 
position is certainly an exceptional one; and there is 
an exceptional man ready for you." 

" Where ? " 

" In London, working as a curate in one of the poorest 
and most crowded of the East end parishes." 

" What is his mame ? " 

" Seton." 

"And in what is he exceptional?" 

"In every way. He is a man of fortune; has good 
property in the North. I remember hearing of him at 
Oxford. He intended to enter Parliament then ; and more 
than one good judge predicted he would be one day one of 
our leading statesmen. Suddenly, no one knows why, 
he changed all his intentions, took orders, and has been 
working hard for the last two years at the East end of 
London. From all I have heard of him, I am certain 
he would be the very man for Middleborough." 

" How old is he ? " 

"About seven-and-twenty, I should think." 
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The bishop shook his head. 

" My dear Selwyn ! you recommend so young a man for 
such a post ? " 

" Most confidently, my lord. He is no ordinary man. I 
wish you had seen him yourself. I am sure you would 
have been as much struck with him as I was. He 'looks 
much older ; and, though he has a most winning manner, 
there is something about him which involuntarily inspires 
respect. I heard an extraordinary account of the amount 
he had done in the parish where he is working." 

"But it seems to me his proceedings have a ring of 
enthusiasm about them." The bishop had, like most 
bishops, a dread of enthusiasm. 

"Not the least, my lord. He has not a vestige of 
it about him. There has been something unusual in his 
past life. One feels he is a man with a history. I can't 
imagine a man better suited to Middleborough ; and then 
his large fortune would be an immense advantage. No 
man without some private fortune can hold that living 
now." 

" I see you are determined he shall have it," the bishop 
said, with a smile. 

" With your lordship's approval." 

"Well, I will consider of it." 

The bishop did consider of it, and made various inquiries, 
the result of which was that he wrote to Harold Seton, and 
offered him the living of Middleborough, saying, at the 
same time, that as the circumstances of the case were 
peculiar, he should like, if possible, to have a personal 
interview with him before he returned a positive answer, and 
begging him to pay him a visit at the palace. A request 
indicative, the bishop thought, as he wrote, of an ex- 
ceptional case, in that he could ask a curate to undertake 
a long and expensive journey, only to consider of the 
possibility of accepting a living. 
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The bishop fell a victim to first impressions, as his 
chaplain had done. Harold Seton had not been at the 
palace a day, before he was as anxious as the latter to 
see him rector of Middleborough. Very plainly, never- 
theless, did he warn him of the difficulties he would have 
to encounter if he undertook the work. 

" It is a task, Mr. Seton," he said, " from which many 
men would shrink. I should not like you to enter upon it 
without a full perception of all its trials and difficulties. I 
am sure you will feel that, as head of the whole parish, you 
have no right to identify yourself solely with one party, 
to the entire exclusion of the wishes and feelings of every 
other ; yet, unless you do this, you must be prepared, for a 
long time, to stand alone, and to work on steadily and 
undaunted until you have had time to establish such an 
influence with individuals as shall make up for a lack 
of general popularity, which is a thing unattainable, as 
I don't doubt your experience of the world has shown 
you, without joining yourself entirely with a party." 

Harold smiled. "I am not very susceptible on that 
point, my lord. The arduous nature of the position you 
have offered me is the greatest inducement to me to accept 
it. Hard work and serious difficulties with which to 
grapple, are greater allurements to me than any amount 
of popularity." 

" I hope, Mr. Seton, you are not one of those en- 
thusiastic workers who seem to consider it a meritorious 
self-sacrifice to work themselves to death in the shortest 
possible time." 

"I do not believe in meritorious . self-sacrifices, my lord." 

" I am glad of it. I like calm, steady workers, not enthu- 
siastic ones. The latter seem often, for the moment, more 
successful ; but my experience is that their work is not so 
durable as that of the former class." 

** I trust on that point your lordship will be fully satisfied. 

G 
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I do not think I am in danger of becoming enthusiastic on 
any subject." 

The bishop felt there was more in the tone than in 
the words, and thought of what his chaplain had said about 
Harold Seton being a man with a history. 

"There is one question I should like to ask you," he 
said. 

" Your being a man of independent fortune is, as I told 
you, peculiarly advantageous in the case of this living ; but 
I understand you are possessed of considerable landed 
property. Under these circumstances, are you always to 
be an active worker in the church? I should not like 
to send any man to Middleborough who would be likely, 
after a few years, to resign. Do you intend always to hold 
a living ? " 

"Always, my lord I shall never give up the work 
as long as life lasts." 

The tone was more energetic than the question seemed 
to the bishop to need ; and a faint dread of enthusiasm 
began to creep over him again, only it was so utterly out 
of keeping with both the face and the manner of the man 
before him. 

"Then you will go to Middleborough for a few days, 
and let me have your answer when you return. I trust it 
may be an acceptance of the living. I believe you have," 
he added, with a smile, " every qualification for the post, 



save one." 



it 




You mean, my lord, you would rather I were a married 
man," Harold said, in a grave, measured tone. 

" Exactly." 

" My lord, I have no intention of ever manying." 

"Not from any approval of the doctrine of clerical 
celibacy, Mr. Seton, I hope ? " 

" Not in the least. My feelings and intentions on the 
subject are purely personal." 
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"Ah, then I think I know exactly what value to put 
upon them," the bishop replied, with a smile. 

Why did he say it ? Simply because he was a man, and 
therefore blundered after the manner of men. A woman 
would have adroitly changed the subject after Harold's 
first answer ; but the case was quite beyond the blunter 
susceptibilities of men. During the three years which had 
passed since Harold Seton had first felt the painful jar 
produced by the clashing together of his two lives, he had 
often quivered under shocks of a like nature, and had 
learned to regard them as a part of the burden laid upon 
him, and to appear outwardly unmoved by them ; but none 
the less were such remarks barbed arrows to him. He 
answered quietly enough, however, without the least trace 
of the sudden tightening of all the mental muscles — if 
such an expression may be permitted — caused by the 
bishop's words. 

" You must not count on that, my lord. If you consider 
it a point of vital importance that the rector of Middle - 
borough should be a married man, we had better consider 
the negotiation at an end." 

" Not in the least," exclaimed the bishop, his masculine 
susceptibilities awaking, at last, to the fact that something 
was out of tune. " I did not, for a moment, mean that. 
Under any circumstances, there is no man I would so 
gladly see rector of Middleborough as yourself" 

After the bishop was left alone, and had thought a little 
over the matter, it occurred to him that perhaps Harold 
Seton had been crossed in love, and then he began to feel 
sorry for what he had said. Still the idea was rather 
a satisfactory one. It was an easy way of accounting 
for what was peculiar in him and his conduct, and tended 
to allay the fears which were still lurking in secret corners 
of the episcopal mind — that he might be inviting into his 
diocese a young enthusiast with a mission. The thought 
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of his own blundering sorely grieved his kindly nature, 
however; and, having quite made up his mind he had 
lighted upon the truth, he mentally exclaimed more than 
once, " I wish I had said nothing to him about marrying, 
poor fellow." 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE NEW rector's FIRST CONQUEST. 

** Confound it ! " exclaimed Major Thornton, as he came 
in from church, one Sunday morning, "if the bishop 
doesn't settle the question about the living soon, I shall be 
oflf until he does. It's past all bearing." 

"It is really very disagreeable," sighed Mrs. Thornton. 
" Those town people are so very pushing." 

Major Thornton was a retired cavalry officer, a member 
of the aristocratic circle, and the rector's churchwarden. 
His colleague in office was Mr. Williams, a wealthy tallow 
chandler and very worthy man, though one of the first 
invaders of the aristocratic circle. He had been rather 
early at church that morning, and had been besieged with 
questions about the new rector. A rumour was abroad 
that the living was given away, and it was supposed the 
churchwardens would be sure to know about it. Mr. 
Williams declared he had heard nothing, and said they had 
better ask Major Thornton ; he, being the rector's church- 
warden, would be most likely to receive some communica- 
tion from him first. Therefore, as soon as service was 
over, a general assault was made upon Major Thornton. 
Portly men of business blocked up his path while they 
sought information, and gaily attired damsels almost held 
him by the coat tails, while they implored him to tell them 
who was the new rector, because they were dying to hear, 
and he must know; their adroit mammas seizing the 
opportunity of being seen in public, speaking to Mrs. 
Thornton. 
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Major Thornton knew nothing about the matter, and at 
last he fairly lost his temper, and exploded in wrath the 
moment he was free from his tormentors* It is certainly 
no slight trial to a man's temper to be perpetually questioned 
upon a subject about which he knows nothing. 

Mrs. Thornton was really quite overcome. She sat down 
upon a sofa, and applied herself to her vinaigrette in 
silence. Mrs. Thornton was an offshoot of an aristocratic 
family in the neighbourhood, and had married late in life. 
She was not in any way remarkable. She was tall and 
slight, with some remnants of spinster-like precision and 
neatness in her dress and surroundings, with a soft, low 
voice, not very many ideas, and very white hands. Her 
chief characteristics were a horror of anything like coarse- 
ness or impropriety, and an ungovernable dread of beggars 
and stray dogs — a dread which made it very rare that she 
ventured out on foot, never unless attended by her husband 
or a servant, to protect her from any such dangers to which 
she might be exposed. 

"Who was it that read prayers this morning?" she 
asked, after she had a little recovered. 

" I don't know. Some friend of Harrison's, I imagine. 
He sent me a note the other day to say he had found some 
one to Ijelp him with the duty to-day. He is a fine-looking 
man, and an uncommonly good reader. I wish Harrison 
read half as well himself" 

" And spoke such irreproachable English," Mrs. Thorn- 
ton said, with a sigh. " It was really quite a relief. Poor 
dear Mr. Harrison is excruciatingly provincial sometimes." 

Mrs. Thornton's ear was extremely sensitive on the 
subject of English pronunciation. 

"I should like uncommonly to know who the fellow 
was," Major Thornton continued. " I believe Harrison 
doesn't intend, under any circumstances, to keep the 
curacy ; I wonder if there is any chance that man is after 
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it. It would be a great advantage to have such a man 
among us." 

" It would, indeed," warmly responded his wife, as she 
thought of her periodical dinner parties, and of the difficulty 
of securing for them any unencumbered men of the stamp 
she cared to see at her table. 

Major Thornton's curiosity on the subject of the irre- 
proachable stranger was destined to a more speedy gratifi- 
cation than he expected. The next morning, rather early 
for a morning visit, a card was brought to him. 

" Who is it ? " Mrs. Thornton asked. 

*• I don't know. Never heard the name — Seton. Where 
is he, Andrew ? " 

"In the library, sir.** 

Thither Major Thornton went ; and there he found the 
reader of the preceding day. Major Thornton was a 
hasty man, and had a habit of jumping at conclusions. He 
made a shot at one now. 

" Ah ! " he exclaimed, " our reader of yesterday morn* 
ing. I thought the name was strange to me. I hope, my 
dear sir, by seeing you here, a surmise which has occurred 
to me is correct — that you have some intention of trying 
to obtain this curacy. You must excuse me for saying it, 
but I can assure you you would receive a warm welcome, 
after the manner in which you performed the service yes- 
terday. You positively left us nothing to wish for; and 
it is not often, I regret to say, that one hears full justice 
done to the Liturgy. I don't know whether the bishop 
has given away the living yet; I have heard nothing; 
but I hope, if he has, you have some interest with the 
rector." 

Harold Seton let him finish his speech uninterrupted. 
He never did interrupt people, even to correct such a blun- 
der. Perhaps it was a part of the quiet endurance he had 
learned. It certainly requires some power of endurance to 
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hear a man patiently out when he is tearing away on a 
wrong idea, in any direction save the right one ; but it is 
a very desirable habit to acquire. Let him run on to the 
end of his speech before you explain, and you will probably 
at once correct the mistake for good; but interrupt the 
flow of his ideas, and the chances are, the mistake and the 
correction will get mixed up in hopeless confusion, produc- 
ing in the end a blunder tenfold worse than the original 
one. When Major Thornton paused of his own free will, 
Harold spoke. 

" You are very kind to express so warm an interest in 
the subject, but you are quite under a mistake. I am not 
thinking of the curacy." 

" No ? I am sorry to hear it." Major Thornton inter- 
nally added, "Then what on earth can you want with 
me?'' 

Harold smiled. " The fact is," he said, " I came over 
last week for a few days from the palace. The bishop 
wished me to see something of Middleborough. He has 
offered me the living." 

" Indeed ! " 

Major Thornton had very nearly said.. " the devil ! " 
Some of his old military bad habits still dung to him, and 
when, as at the present moment, he was very much taken 
by surprise, expressions would sometimes escape from him 
which were a great shock to Mrs. Thornton's nerves. He 
remembered, however, just in time, that he was speaking 
to a clergyman. 

. " Yes ; and as I am not one of the clergy of the diocese, 
I feel his lordship has paid me a high compliment. Still, I 
should not like to accept any living without seeing it, so 
I came here a few days since. Mr. Harrison kindly kept 
my reason for doing so a secret ; but I thought before I 
left I should like to see you. I have no doubt you can 
give me much valuable information." 
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" May I ask, then, if you have decided on accepting the 
living ? " 

" I think I have." 

" I am delighted to hear it. But do you know what you 
are undertaking ? " 

" I think I do. I heard a good deal from the bishop. 
I have heard a great deal more from Mr. Harrison. It is 
a sad state of things, but I hope not irremediable." 

" You'll find it uncommonly like getting into a hornet's 
nest, I can tell you," was Major Thornton's not very en- 
couraging reply. 

" That is very much what the bishop said. I am not 
sure it is not rather an attraction to me than otherwise." 

'*A precious odd sort of an attraction, I should say. 
You must be differently constituted from most men." 

" Or differently circumstanced, perhaps. Certainly all the 
work and difficulties of such a place are attractive to me." 

" By Jove, then, you must have unbounded confidence in 
your own powers." 

"I hope not," Harold gravely repHed. "That would 
hardly be a desirable spirit in which to undertake such a 
task as the management of this parish. Still, I cannot but 
feel many accidental circumstances will give me advantages 
here which another man might not possess; advantages 
which will aid me greatly in endeavouring to establish a 
better state of things." 

*• There's plenty of room for the attempt ; whether it will 
ever be successful is quite another thing. Do you identify 
yourself with any particular party, Mr. Seton?" 

** With none. I do not think the head of a parish has 
any right to do so. All his parishioners have an equal 
claim upon him, even for consideration for what he may 
consider weaknesses or errors." 

" Then you will never be popular ; they'll all shy at you 
as they do at the bishop." 
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*' I am prepared for that." 

"But have you no desire for popularity?" Major 
Thornton was beginning to feel rather puzzled. 

'* Well, it has its uses ; I hope if it came I should turn it 
to good account. But it is a fatal error to aim at it. Nor 
beyond its use do I value it." 

"Really, Mr. Seton, your sentiments are extraordinary 
for so young a man.'* 

Harold smiled rather bitterly. So young a man ! What 
was there left to him of youth, save the empty shell ? He 
made no answer, beyond the smile, to Major Thornton's 
remark; and, after a moment's silence, asked him some 
question about the state of the parish. 

Major Thornton's religion did not extend much beyond 
going to church twice on Sunday, giving his services as 
churchwarden, and subscribing to parochial charities. But 
he was a shrewd and sensible man ; and standing, as lie 
stood, in something of the position of an outsider, Harold 
gained from him a great deal of really valuable informa- 
tion ; mixed up occasionally with advice how to act, which 
was generally beside the mark, and with which Harold 
would willingly have dispensed. He was by no means 
particularly fond of advice. Few people are, save those 
who never dream of acting upon it after they have received 
it Information is invaluable ; but if, when a man has full 
information upon a point, he cannot discern the right 
course for himself, his inner lights are probably not in a 
state to receive much illumination from the external aid 
of those who are ready to volunteer it, in blissful forget- 
fulness, often enough, of the fact that the right course 
for them, under any given circumstances, may not of ne- 
cessity be the right course for a mind of an entirely differ- 
ent stamp. 

Major Thornton insisted on Harold remaining to luncheon, 
saying he must allow him the pleasure of introducing him 
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to Mrs. Thornton as their future pastor. Mrs. Thornton 
received him with her softest smiles. 

" Mr. Seton ! " she repeated, as Major Thornton intro- 
duced him; *' can jt be possible you are the son of Sir 
Myles Seton ? " 

The colour went with a sudden rush over Harold's face, 
and theni left him very pale. He had thought himself 
armed at every point, but that simple question had found 
a joint in the harness, and pierced through it in a moment. 
It was a question he had never dreamed of being asked, 
and how could he answer it ? He made a half attempt at 
an affirmative, but the words seemed to choke him ; and 
he stood confused and hesitating, for the moment com- 
pletely beaten out of his usual imperturbable self-posses- 
sion. Mrs. Thornton was up to the emergency, however. 
With all the quickness of a practised woman of the world, 
she detected, almost as the words passed her lips, that 
something was wrong. What it was she could not con- 
ceive ; but she saw in a moment that the exigency of the 
case required her to continue speaking, and she went on, 
without waiting for an answer. 

** Of course, you must be. Alas ! how dreadfully old 
you make me feel ! I so well remember your father's 
return from India, and his marriage. Poor dear Elinor 
Fane — what a lovely girl she was ! I never heard any- 
thing more of either her or Sir Myles from that day for- 
ward; and now her son confronts me as our spiritual 
pastor ! Well, it will give us an additional reason to 
welcome you warmly. Now let us go to the dining-room ; 
I am sure luncheon must be ready." 

It was by no means true that Mrs. Thornton had never 
heard anything more of Sir Myles or Lady Seton after their 
marriage. She had heard a good deal, which, as it came 
back to her memory, made her think she saw the cause of 
Harold's unaccountable confusion; and she considered 
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the occasion one of those when a small prevarication was 
justifiable. 

By the time Harold left, Mrs. Thornton was as nearly 
in a state of enthusiasm as was possible to her. 

** My dear major ! what a delightful man ! " she ex- 
claimed. **We are fortunate." 

" Uncommonly nice fellow, certainly," replied the major. 

** Oh, he is really too charming. I have positively lost 
my heart. I wonder, though, what is wrong about his 
father ? Did you notice how confused he looked when I 
asked him if he was Sir Myles Seton's son ? I was obliged 
to chatter on, and take it for granted that he was, to cover 
it. I remember hearing that Sir Myles and Lady Seton 
didn*t get on well. Perhaps he was afraid of some awk- 
ward question. It will be well to note that subject as one 
to avoid." 

"Is he well off?" 

" I don't know ; I don't remember anything about Sir 
Myles Seton. He was only a knight, you know ; he may 
have been nobody ; at any rate, his son is somebody. I 
shall be miserable till he comes. We must really get him 
to come to us for a few days at first, while the rectory is 
being prepared, and ask some of our own set to meet him. 
How delighted they will be. When may one speak about 
his coming ? " 

" Not until the appointment is gazetted." 

** Oh, dear, dear ! how provoking ! I quite long to tell 
dear Lady Battersby and our own people how delightful he 
is ; and such a good man, too, I am sure. And not married 
either; that will be such an advantage for our dinner- 
parties. But I suppose he will be sure to marry now 
directly. Curates always do, I believe, when they get 
livings ; and then they always have such^a lot of children, 
one is quite afraid to go near their houses. Oh, I hope 
Mr. Seton won't marry directly." 
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That was Harold Seton's first conquest in his new parish, 
and it was not an unimportant one. There were a good 
many people there who would confide much more readily 
in their own judgment when they knew what Mrs. Thornton 
thought about the new rector. 

The unexpected offer of the living of Middleborough had 
in no small degree overturned all the plans Harold Seton 
had marked out for himself. It had been a nine days' 
wonder when it transpired that Seton, of Christ Church, 
had turned parson, and gone to work in the east of 
London ; and would have been a greater one still, but for 
the two years' absence which had allowed him to drop out 
of his own set. After a little discussion as to what could 
possibly have put such an idea into his head, he was left to 
his fate, an enthusiast who could not be judged by ordinary 
rules. 

Very quietly he settled down to his work, resolving that 
the east of London should be his permanent home. Who 
could be more fit for such a sphere than a man who dared 
not be idle; in whose mind lay deep a half-unacknow- 
ledged dread, which made him shrink from mixing freely 
in the social life of his own class ; and who was entirely 
independent of any emolument arising from his pro- 
fession ? 

He was an idol in the parish where he worked before he 
had been there a year. Children would crowd round him 
whenever they had a chance ; weary toiling women, such 
as are only to be found in large towns, said it did them a 
power of good just to sit down and tell all their troubles 
and heartaches to Mr. Seton; he seemed to understand 
them so well. Though he was such a gentleman, and, 
people said, could speak every language under the sun, he 
seemed to know all about it, just as if he'd been bom one 
of them. Even the men would not skulk away when he 
came in, as they generally did when the parson appeared. 
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Nothing seemed to tire his patience or wear out his 
kindness. 

He was happier himself than he had expected tg feel ; 
and his letters to Padre Felipe often sent the monk to the 
chapel to offer up a fervent thanksgiving for his beloved 
son. Harold said he had so completely succeeded in 
throwing himself heart and soul into his work, that it was 
very rare those dark hours came which Padre Felipe had 
warned him he would have to encounter sometimes. 
Nevertheless they did come occasionally ; and then he was 
very hard upon himself. People with strong, clear heads 
often are horribly cruel to themselves. They can throw 
all their force into the intellectual scale, and ride it rough- 
shod over their own feelings to an extent which it would 
not be pleasant to contemplate, were such a contemplation 
possible. 

When he received the offer of Middleborough, his first 
impulse had been to refuse it at once, and he had only 
gone to see the bishop as a due acknowledgment of the 
compliment he had received. He very soon, however, 
began to waver in his resolution. The anxiety of both the 
bishop and his chaplain, that he should undertake tire work, 
was very evident; and he knew there was much in his 
position to fit him peculiarly for it, besides the fact of his 
independent fortune. To stand entirely alone ; to resist 
the temptation of purchasing an apparent present success, 
at the expense of the future, by courting popularity; to 
work on, unmoved by accusations of semi^rationalism, and 
of being, not uninfluenced by narrow party prejudices, but 
indifferent to vital principles, would be a trial of a man's 
powers of endurance which he would be bet.ter able to 
meet than most men. The work of the man who accepted 
the post offered to him, if he would that work should stand 
the searching eye of the Master, must be to lay a solid 
foundation— an underground and unseen one, upon which 
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it was more than probable other men might raise a building 
worthy to be praised, and for which they would receive 
praise of men; while in reality it owed its strength and 
durability entirely to the unseen, and by men unhonoured, 
work of him who had patiently laid the foundation. Such 
a work needed the energy of a young man, without the 
visions and hopes upon which such energy generally de- 
pends, and was therefore the very work for him. Was it 
not, in fact, the work for which he had been peculiarly 
trained? It did not take him very long to decide the 
question ; and with his answer to the bishop he gave his 
promise as well, that he would take possession of the Hving 
at the earliest possible date. 




CHAPTER X. 

THE NEW rector's FIRST PASTORAL REBUKE. 

Mrs. Thornton would have faced a whole generation of 
beggars — a whole legion of stray dogs — the morning she 
saw Harold Seton's appointment gazetted, rather than give 
up the chance of announcing to all her friends that the new 
rector was no other than the fascinating stranger who had 
read prayers, so shortly before, in such a melodious voice, 
and with such perfect intonation and pronunciation ; and 
who was, she was in a position to assiu*e them, as fascinating 
in the drawing-room as in the reading-desk. 

" Really too charming, I assure you, my dear Lady 
Battersby ; such a good man ; and quite a man of the world 
too. And so accomplished — such a linguist ! In fact, one 
can see, you know, at a glance, that he is a man quite at 
home in the highest circles of all the capitals of Europe." 

This was a covert thrust. Lady Battersby was a widow 
of large fortune, and there was a slight, though hardly 
admitted, rivalry between her and Mrs. Thornton for the 
leadership of the high life of Middleborough. Each had 
some advantages, and one of Mrs. Thornton's was that she 
had lived a great deal abroad in her earlier years, while 
Lady Battersby had never crossed the channel ; so this was 
an opportunity not to be thrown away. Lady Battersby felt 
the claw, and laid the remark aside in the secret chambers 
of her memory for retaliation on some fitting opportunity. 
For the moment it was better passed over. 

Mrs. Thornton had not been long with her dear friend — 
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for she and Lady Battersby were very dear friends — before 
numerous select associates came trooping in. Lady Bat- 
tersby's drawing-room was a favourite rendezvous of the 
favoured circle. She was slightly lame herself, from an 
injury to the knee which she had received many years 
before ; so getting in and out of her carriage to pay visits 
was a matter of such difficulty to her that she had entirely 
given it up, constituting her own drawing-room, instead, a 
general place of resort, chiefly by taking care to be always 
well supplied with the current news or gossip of the day. 
The natural result of this state of things was that the 
moment Harold Seton's name was gazetted as the new 
rector, there was a general rush to dear Lady Battersby's. 
She would be sure to know something about him. Mrs. 
Thornton in secret warmly applauded her own foresight in 
having gone straight to Lady Battersby. She was in a 
position, in consequence, to eclipse her in her own territory ; 
and she did not entirely approve the popularity of her rival's 
drawing-room. 

She; repeated her delightful news to every fresh visitor, 
and a chorus of self-congratulation arose at each repetition 
of the tale. Not a loud and noisy chorus, as it would have 
been among the town-people, but a soft melodious one, 
befitting the refined atmosphere of the circle. 

In the course of her morning's perambulations Mrs. 
Thornton met several of the town-people, with whom she 
had the misfortune to be slightly acquainted, and by whom 
she was immediately attacked about the new rector. Very 
little information did they get. Why should she cast pearls 
before swine ? What could it matter to them to know that 
he was a man in every way eligible for admission to the 
privileged circle ? But at last she met Mrs. Williams, and 
then a terrible discovery burst upon her. Mrs. Williams 
was as full of the new rector as she was herself; and with 
an ill-concealed air of triumph told her Mr. Seton had been 

H 
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at her house after he left Major Thorton's, and had stayed 
" ever such a time," talking to her and Mr. Williams, that 
they were delighted with him, and that though Mr. Williams 
did think he was perhaps a little more High Church than 
he quite liked, still he was the most charming man they had 
ever seen. 

Mrs. Williams was in a state of high satisfaction, and 
would have chanted the praises of the new rector for the 
next half-hour, but Mrs. Thornton could stand no more, 
even independent of the consideration that she thought she 
caught sight of an approaching beggar ; so she abruptly 
wished Mrs. Williams good-morning, and hurried home in 
a state of high nervous excitement. 

Was ever anything so unfortunate? What an error in 
judgment on Mr. Seton's part ! To mix himself up in that 
way with the town-people at the very first! It must have 
been an error through ignorance. What a pity no one had 
put him on his guard ! Mr. Harrison ought to have done 
it; but then he didn't understand these things. At any 
rate, he might have told Mr. Seton that Mr. Williams was a 
tallow-chandler. 

Mrs. Williams was as much delighted by her encounter 
as Mrs. Thornton was chagrined. She was a kind-hearted, 
excellent woman, but she had her weakness; and that 
weakness was an unconquerable anxiety for admission to 
the aristocratic circle. This she could not obtain, and the 
one drop of bitterness infused a certain amount of venom 
into her nature. Alas for weak human nature, and its false 
estimates of things ! The disappointed desire to be received 
in a circle where such sterling good qualities as she herself 
possessed rarely entered, and if they did, in general soon 
withered, was enough to render the kind and genial-hearted 
woman at times capable of ill-nature and petty spite, such 
as made her now rejoice, simply because it was something 
of a triumph that Mr. Seton should have visited her house 
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as well as Mrs. Thorton's. This phase of the life before 
him Harold Seton had yet to discover. 

Mrs. Thornton wrote a pressing invitation to him to make 
her house his home until the rectory could be got ready for 
him ; assuring him that, considering the sort of people the 
last rector and his wife had been, she was sure a great deal 
would be necessary before it could be made comfortable for 
him. In his unconscious simplicity Harold wondered why. 
He had received a favourable report from a surveyor of the 
general state of the house, and thought that if it had done 
for a married man with a family, it might do quite well for 
a bachelor. He declined Mrs. Thornton's offer, saying he 
would rather take possession of his own house at once. All 
Middleborough forgot every subject under the sun, save the 
rectory, when signs began to be seen there of upholsterers 
within, and gardeners without. The arrival of every piece 
of furniture was duly chronicled ; and the disappearance of 
every fresh packing-case within the large gates which led 
into the back yard of the rectory, watched with hungry eyes, 
craving to know what the contents of those packing-cases 
were. It was not only a new rector that was in question, it 
was a rector young, unmarried, and of independent fortune. 

At last Harold arrived. No one saw him do so, however. 
They kept watch and ward in vain. He came late at night, 
and walked up to the rectory, leaving all his luggage at the 
station, save a small bag which the servant who came with 
him carried up for him. It was his own fault. Mrs. Thorn- 
ton had offered to send her carriage for him, and so had 
Mrs. Williatas ; while his own dog-cart and horses were 
already at the rectory. The select circle, when they heard 
it, began to fear he must be eccentric. 

Mrs. Thornton wrote a note the very next morning to 
Lady Battersby, and told her she must break through her 
rule, and come to tea that afternoon. All their own set 
were coming to arrange a day when they were all disengaged, 
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that she and Major Thornton might ask Mr. Setdh to dinner, 
in order that they might all meet him. They must get hold 
of him at once, lest he should fall into the hands of " those 
pushing town-people," he seemed so incautious ; and as he 
had only just arrived, he could not possibly have any 
engagements, so any day when they were all disengaged 
would be sure to suit him. 

Lady Battersby obeyed the summons. Under ordinary 
circumstances she would not have entirely liked Mrs. Thorn- 
ton assuming the initiative in this way ; but in the present 
instance it was to be expected. Major Thornton, being the 
rector's churchwarden, was the proper person to introduce 
him to his parishioners. 

Mrs. Thornton's drawing-room was quite full by the time 
Lady Battersby entered, followed by her two daughters. 
Mrs. Thornton was radiant. She was leader for the moment ; 
there was no question of that. 

" Dear Lady Battersby, how kind of you to come ! We 
are all dying to know what your engagements are, that we 
may fix our day. I am so sorry that we cannot have more 
than fourteen to dinner without an intolerable crowding. 
We shall be obliged to ask your dear girls and several more 
of the young people to come in the evening. Would next 
Wednesday suit you ? " 

" Yes, quite well. I have no engagements for Wednesday." 

" Ah, how charming ! We are all disengaged, then ; and 
Mr. Seton is sure to be able to come. I will send a note to 
the rectory this evening." 

" Mr. Seton." 

The footman had opened the door unobserved, so the 
announcement was entirely unexpected. A perceptible stir 
and rustle passed over the whole room. Mrs. Thornton 
advanced with impressive fervour, while Harold Seton 
adroitly picked his way towards her, from one small island 
of carpet to another, wherever such a resting-place for his 
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foot was visible among the sea of mingling trains by which 
he found himself surrounded on every side. 

" This is a most unexpected pleasure, Mr. Seton. I heard 
you only arrived late last night." 

" I did ; and a little matter of business, on which I wanted 
some information, brought me here in search of Major 
Thornton. I did not know you received this afternoon." 

" Or that your rash invasion was to land you among a 
bevy of women, drinking tea and gossiping," said Mrs. 
Thornton. " But you must let me introduce you, since you 
are here. You know we silly women are all your parishioners, 
and long to feel ourselves objects of your spiritual care." 

Harold Seton went through the ceremony with quiet 
gravity, but his brow contracted just a shade. It was a sort 
of thing for which he was not prepared. When he had given 
up the life which was for him so safe a one, amidst all the 
misery and poverty of the east end of London, he had 
fancied there would be little danger to be dreaded in the 
society of a country town, but now he began to doubt 
whether he had been quite correct in that assumption. 

He did not stay long. 

"You are not going?" Mrs. Thornton said, as he rose. 
" Major Thornton is sure to be in soon." 

" I will not wait to-day. You will excuse me, I know. I 
have several things to arrange in the process of settling." 

" Then I really think I must tell you what we were talking 
about just before you came in. I want you to keep next 
Wednesday evening disengaged. We are all anxious to 
welcome our pastor, you know. Of course I shall send you 
a note : but you will not rashly make any engagement, will 
you ? " 

" I am very sorry, but I am already engaged." 

" No ! you don't say so ! That is too unfortunate." What 
could the engagement be ? she wondered. 

"I am very sorry," Harold repeated; "but I met Mr. 
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Williams as I was coming up, and promised to dine with him 
next Wednesday." 

A sudden hush seemed to settle down over the whole 
room. Mrs. Thornton was surprised into repeating the 
words, — 

-' Dine with Mr. Williams ! " 

"Yes. Why not?" 

Harold had detected the impression his words had made, 
and there was something almost authoritative in the tone of 
the question. He stood looking at her steadily, as if waiting 
for an answer. 

" I — I — really I didn't feel quite sure whether you knew 
who Mr. Williams was." 

" The parish churchwarden, is he not ? " 

** Oh yes, he is, and of course that requires you to accqpt 
the acquaintance. I didn't mean that.** 

*• What did you mean ? " 

It was the same tone of voice, and Mrs. Thornton began 
to feel a little nervous. 

'^I thought perhaps you didn't know what his social 
position is." 

"Some one told me. I am not sure I remember. A 
tallow-chandler, is he not ? " 

"Yes. I thought perhaps you didn't know. He is a 
most worthy man ; but there are a great many such people 
about here, and it requires caution, they are so very pushing. 
But of course I did not mean to dictate." 

Mrs. Thornton was getting quite flushed and uncomfort- 
able. She knew she had blundered ; yet, under Harold's 
steady, searching look, she could not fence. 

" Thank you," he said, very gravely. " I see you meant 
kindly. Mr. Williams is an honourable, upright, and well- 
informed man. Not very polished, certainly. But where 
there are all those solid advantages, the absence of a little 
superficial polish is a matter of very small concern to me. 
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I shall be only too glad to number among my personal 
friends any men of Mr. Williams's stamp." 

It was a pastoral rebuke to the frivolous set before him. 
There was no doubt of that, and they all felt it. Mrs. 
Thornton had fancied the young rector a charming subject 
for patronage. From that moment she stood in awe of him. 
He did not know himself the full force of his own grave, 
earnest way of speaking ; but he saw Mrs. Thornton was a 
little confused, so he turned the subject by asking for a 
direction he wanted, and then wished her good-bye. 

As he reached the door he heard a voice behind him say, — 

" I'm coming to look at your horse, Mr. Seton." 

He turned roUnd at the unexpected remark, and recog- 
nised in the speaker a girl whom Mrs. Thornton had intro- 
duced as Miss Agnes Battersby. She was small, and rather 
pretty, with a fresh frank face, a nose turning up wickedly 
at the point, and a neat, compact figure. Her dress and 
manner spoke quite enough for her predilections, even without 
sundry ornaments of a sporting character which she wore." 

" How did you know I was riding ? " 

" I heard your horse kicking up no end of a shine on the 
gravel just now, and I was awfully pleased, because Mrs 
Thornton can't bear the gravel to be cut up." 

" That is not a right reason for pleasure. Miss Battersby." 

" Don't call me Miss Battersby, or I shall be getting con- 
fused in your mind with my sister Nelly, who's all chignon 
and train. I'm Agnes Battersby, and it's no use to lecture 
me. I'm past praying for. Oh, there comes your groom. 
My word, what a stunning mare ! How she could jump ! 
Wouldn't I like to take her across country ! Do you hunt, 
Mr. Seton ? " 

*^ No, never.'* 

"What a bore! I was in hopes you did, and that I 
might have a spin after the hounds with you. Will you let 
me take that mare out some day ? I'd like to show her at 
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a meet. You never saw such a set of screws as they turn 
out here. It's not once in a season one sees a decent piece 
of horseflesh." 

If the girl had had a vestige of affectation about her 
Harold would have turned away in disgust As it was, he 
looked at her with some amusement and considerable 
interest She was perfectly natural. It was the case of a 
plant too fresh and vigorous to thrive in the sickly, artificial 
atmosphere in which it had been reared, and which had 
therefore broken away in the first direction in which it could 
find a breath of pure untainted air. 

"I can't promise," he said, "until I see how you can 
ride. But as your spiritual pastor, I think I shall lecture 
you again." 

"What about? Ah, you mean about liking horses and 
hunting, and all that. It's no use. Mamma and Nelly are 
always at me. They didn't see me follow you, or Nelly 
would have been after me in a minute." 

" No, I didn't mean that, Miss Agnes. I would rather 
see you fond of horses and hunting than of balls and such 
frivolous amusements ; they are less artificial, and therefore 
less injurious pleasures. But you should not talk like a groom." 

" I can't help it. But look here, I came out for something 
else besides to look at your mare. I'm so awfully glad you 
laid it into them just now. You don't know how hard you 
hit them all round. I very nearly sang out * Bravo ! ' I 
was so pleased. We're the aristocratic circle, you know, and 
they sneer at the town-people, as they call them, and run 
them down like anything. And as to visiting them, they'd 
consider it contamination. It's a horrid shame ; for if they 
do sometimes drop their * h's,' and talk loud, lots of 'em are 
good, honest, kind people ; a deal more kind-hearted than 
our blessed circle. I do stand up for them, but it's no use. 
They say I've naturally vulgar tastes ; and I'm sure if it's 
vulgar to be honest, and straightfoward, and kind, I hope I 
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am. Don't you see, now, how you must have lashed them, 
and you did it so awfully well too. I was so pleased. Now 
get on. I must go in directly, and I want to see whether 
you can sit a horse decently." 

Harold Seton would have rather liked to prolong the 
conversation, but he did not care to keep the girl standing 
there, so, with a smile, he obeyed. 

" You'll do," she said, with an approving nod, as he turned 
away ; " youVe a capital seat. You must be no end of a 
rider. I'll go out with you some day myself. Good-bye." 

She went back to the drawing-room. 

" My dear Agnes ! where have you been ? " exclaimed 
her mother. " I never saw you leave the room, or I should 
have sent Nelly after you." 

" To which unexpected mercy I am indebted for having 
had a chance of looking quietly at the j oiliest mare I've 
seen for a long time. I wonder where Mr. Seton got her ? 
I shall never be satisfied till I've had her out with the 
hounds." 

" A nice opinion Mr. Seton will have of you," said her 
sister, scornfully. 

" Possibly. He's a sharp-sighted man, Nelly. He seems 
to me to have gauged the whole lot of us pretty fairly for a 
ten minutes' acquaintance." 

Harold Seton, meanwhile, rode thoughtfully home, feel- 
ing, for the first time, rather cast down about his new 
parish. With its spiritual destitution, with all the evil con- 
sequences of long and utter neglect, he was ready to 
grapple ; and he was prepared to meet and strive patiently 
to overcome all the difficulties which he knew would be 
thrown in his way by bigotry, intolerance, and the narrow- 
minded jealousies of the different factions into which the 
parish was divided. But he had not expected to find 
superadded to all this the petty jealousy and heart-burnings 
of social cliques ; and to him, in his earnest, single-hearted 
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zeal for the work to which he had devoted his life, and 
true and just appreciation of men as men, entirely inde- 
pendent of their social standing, the spirit of which he had 
that day caught a glimpse, seemed so mean, so contemp- 
tible, that he felt it would tax him more severely to bear 
patiently with it than with many a more serious evil. Yet 
that cross, too, must be taken up willingly, and carried 
bravely, if he would one day hear pronounced upon his 
work the joyful sentence, "Well done, good and faithful 
servant." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SOMEWHAT DESULTORY. 

Lady Battersby hardly waited until her carriage had 
rolled away from Mrs. Thornton's door before she indulged 
herself with a hearty laugh on the subject of her rival's 
discomfiture. 

" It was really too good. Such a ridiculous fuss as she 
has been making about that man ! He certainly he is a 
fine-looking man, and his manner is particularly good ; I 
wonder he should commit himself that way. I suppose he 
must be what they call strictly evangelical. I fancy that's 
something like being a Plymouth brother ; and they herd 
with every one, don't they, Nelly ? " 

" Dear me, mamma, I'm sure I don't know." 

" I think that's it. How dreadful it must be ! But what 
on earth will poor dear Mrs. Thornton do? She can't 
well let him drop now, and yet, if he is so very free and inde- 
pendent in his proceedings, it will be a cruel shock to her 
sense of refinement. How foolish she looked ! — ^just like a 
naughty child being scolded ; didn't she, Nelly ? " 

" Exactly. I was obliged to look away, or I should have 
fairly laughed." 

" She has been positively unbearable since she captured 
this lion," Lady Battersby continued. " We owe Mr. Setou 
a vote of thanks for subduing her a little with the weight 
of his paw ; or she would really, I believe, have tried to 
patronize us all." 
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Agnes Battersby had been sitting opposite her mother 
and sister during this dialogue, grim and defiant. It was, 
in general, her habit to listen in silence to such edifying dis- 
course until her wrath reached the boiHng-pitch, and then 
burst forth in a very diflferent strain. At this point in the 
discussion she suddenly chimed in. 

" Well, mamma, I don't see why you should be so pleased 
The cap fitted the whole room pretty well. You know quite 
well it's just what you would have said to Mr. Seton your- 
self. You're always running down those people, and I'm 
sure I don't see why you should." 

" I dare say not," retorted her sister. " I suppose they 
seem very charming to you. Your familiarity with the 
stables probably makes you feel quite at home in low 
society." 

"Yes, it's very sad, isn't it, Nelly? Never mind, my 
dear, there's nothing lost You're the aristocratic prop of 
the family tree ; and I'm sure you've a double-distilled 
sense of refinement, and wear false hair and train enough 
for any two girls ; so I can afford to be vulgar, and it's all 
squarie in the end, don't you see ? " 

" I suppose, then, it was to show Mr. Seton how much 
you sympathized with his partiality for those kind of people 
that you followed him to the door to talk about horses." 

" No, it wasn't. I was just as pleased as mamma at what 
he said, only it wasn't out of spite to Mrs. Thornton ; but 
because he'd hit you all fair, and you knew it too ; and that 
was what I wanted to tell him.'* 

" Agnes ! you don't mean that you told him that ?" ex- 
claimed both her mother and sister. 

« Yes, I do." 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself," her mother said. 
" It's really disgracefiiL What do you suppose Mr. Seton 
will think of you ? " 

** I don't know, and don't much care, if I can only get 
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him to let me ride his mare. I suspect he doesn't think 
much of any of us." 

" What did he say to you ? " 

*' He told me I oughn't to talk like a groom." 

** What, when you told him you were glad of what he had 
said?" 

"No, not then; before that He didn't say anything 
then ; he only grew very grave, and looked very hard at 



me." 



" Was it a very loving look ? " asked her sister, with a 
sneer. " Can you tell me exactly what colour his eyes are ? " 

" No, it certainly wasn't a loving look ; and I haven't the 
least idea what colour his eyes are. I wasn't thinking about 
their colour, but that I shouldn't like to try and meet them 
if I wasn't speaking the truth. You'd better not go into 
ecstacies over his sermons, Nelly, when you haven't heard 
a word, as you used to do with that curate with the long 
whiskers ; he'll see through it in a moment. 

Her sister only answered with a contemptuous toss of 
her head, and turned the conversation by a remark on some 
other subject to her mother, while Agnes resigned herself 
to whistling in a subdued key, with a very thoughtful expres- 
sion of ^e. 

All the different factions listened with breathless eager- 
ness to Harold Seton's first sermon the following Sunday, 
watching for some " shibboleth " which might guide them 
how to act towards him. They could make nothing out of 
his performance of the service. It was very reverent, very 
impressive, but belonged to no particular school; it was 
clearly his own individual method. They did not succeed 
any better with his sermon. It was short, clear, and very 
practical ; and though his manner, externally, was very 
quiet, there was an undercurrent of deep, impassioned 
earnestness in his delivery which added tenfold weight to 
the words themselves ; but there was nothing in it to decide 
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the vexed question ; and the congregation went home still 
in a state of painful uncertainty, and greatly fearing, in con- 
sequence, that Mr. Seton was a man of the bishop's own 
stamp, and not by any means strictly orthodox, which was 
very sad for Middleborough. 

Mrs. Thornton's dinner-party was achieved in due time ; 
but its lustre was terribly dimmed by its having to take the 
second place among the entertainments given to the rector. 
Mrs. Thornton was hardly herself. She had not quite got 
over her mortification ; and, moreover, she was most certainly 
a little afraid of Harold Seton, and found herself more than 
once pausing, when on the point of making some remark, 
to consider whether it would be likely to draw upon her 
that grave, disapproving look, of which she had a remem- 
brance more vivid than agreeable. It was one of her 
special subjects of self-applause, that her dinner-parties 
were never heavy; but heavy enough the dinner that 
evening would have been but for Harold's own powers 
of conversation. With the exception of Major Thornton 
and one or two others, a cloud seemed resting upon all 
the select circle; their little brilliant sallies and flippant 
nothings would not come sparkling forth with their usual 
easy flow, and Mrs. Thornton was really glad to escape to 
the drawing-room. 

Here there was at least one who did not stand in any awe 
of the rector, and that one was Agnes Battersby. She was 
sitting on a couch near the door when he came in. 

" Please sit down," she said, drawing her dress aside to 
make room for him. " I want to speak to you." 

" Why should I not stand ? " he asked. 

" Because your head is such a long way off". Please sit 
down." 

He obeyed, with a smile. 

" I want to know how you enjoyed last Wednesday even- 
ing," she said. 
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" Very much." 

*• I thought you would. They've the best of it." 
" Not altogether, Miss Agnes ; there are faults on both 
sides. If there is an inclination to supercilious contempt 
on one side, there is a tendency to spite and ill-nature on 
the other. I suspect my admonitions and rebukes will have 
to be tolerably equally divided." 

"I don't expect you'll get a chance of administering 
another here. I don't suppose they'll profit by it; but 
they'll at least take care what they say when you are by. 
The/ve a deal of tact." 

" Hush ! you must not be sarcastic. It's a bad spirit to 
indulge." 

" I'm all bad. But I wanted to ask you something else. 
When you pitched into me about talking like a groom — 
you know — ^you said you did it as my spiritual pastor." 

" Well, it was only in such a capacity that I could have 
any right to remonstrate with you on the subject." 

" But I don't see how it gave you any. You've nothing 
to do with anything but our morals. Talking like a groom 
has nothing to do with our morals." 
" Not directly, perhaps." 
" Nor indirectly." 
" I am not sure of that." 
" What do you mean, Mr. Seton ? " 
" That you run .a risk, thereby, of doing a great deal of 
mischief." 

" Go on," she said, " I'm listening. Explain what you 
mean, clearly and distinctly, like you preach." 

" Don't you know, then, that men have a natural ten- 
dency, if left to themselves, to deteriorate; and that, for 
that very reason, women were given a higher and more 
refined nature, morally and socially, in order that associa- 
tion with them might check that tendency 1 If you fail to 
exercise that refining influence' you fail to make use of a 
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great power for good which God has placed in your hands, 
and for the misuse of which you must give account If you 
lower your own social tone, you run the risk of inflicting a 
moral injury upon every man with whom you come in con- 
tact, by lowering his respect for women in general ; and 
that is a most serious injury to any man." 

Her colour had risen as he spoke. " At any rate, you 
hit hard," she said. 

" You told me to speak plainly." 

"And you took me at my word. That'll do for the 
present ; 1*11 think about that. Some of these people will 
be coming to listen if we talk any longer. We take a won- 
derful interest in one another's affairs up here. Please go 
and talk to some one else now." 

"Who would you recommend as possessing good con- 
versational powers ? '* 

" Well, I don't know about that. Most of the people 
here can talk fast enough under certain circumstances, but 
I'm not sure their tongues will be quite so ready where 
you are concerned. You'd better try my sister," she added, 
with a mischievous curl of her lip ; " she goes in for no end 
of refinement. She won't merit a pastoral rebuke on that 
score." 

He rose without speaking, and moved away, though not 
in the direction of Miss Battersby. And Agnes knew per- 
fectly well he disapproved of at least the tone of her remark. 
Silence, when it means anything, is generally more expres- 
sive than speech. She moved from her position as well, 
and established herself, in her usual independent way, in a 
comer by a window, apart from every one else. She felt 
inclined, at the moment, to think, and not to talk ; and she 
had no idea of putting any check upon her impulses out of 
regard to mere conventionality. More than once during 
the course of the evening Harold Seton caught her clear 
blue eyes studying his face with an earnest, scrutinizing 
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look, as if she would fain read him as clearly as he read 
her. 

The fiat went forth after that evening. The rector was 
very charming, certainly ; quite an acquisition to any circle ; 
a shade too grave and quiet, perhaps ; but that was, of 
course, n3.tural in a clergyman; and there was at least 
this advantage in it, — a man with such a manner was not 
very likely to commit himself to any noisy religious activity. 
It was a pity, undoubtedly, that he should have mixed him- 
self up with the town-people ; but then he was evidently 
very clever, and clever men were generally a little disposed 
to eccentricity. 

Among the rest of his parishioners opinions were not 
quite so unanimous. The dictum of the aristocratic quarter 
had reference only to the man ; beyond that quarter the 
faculty of abstraction did not flourish, so they were not 
prepared to pronounce judgment upon the man because 
they were uneasy about the rector. He would not show his 
colours; at least, 'they said he would not. It did not occur 
to them to consider whether he might be showing colours 
their eyes were not gifted to discern. They could not see 
them, and that was proof enough to them there could be 
none to see. As long as this was the case they could not 
but feel a certain amount of suspicion and mistrust about 
him, however charming he might be as a man. Some of 
them even thought that circumstance, in itself, suspicious. 
There was something Jesuitical about it. So the greater 
part of them resolved to stand quietly aloof, and watch 
him. 

What all this time was the rector doing ? Like a cautious 
general, reconnoitring carefully before he advanced into 
an unknown country. Sometimes spending hours in the 
lowest parts of the parish, fathoming the depth of vice, 
ignorance, and misery crowded in courts and dens, rival- 
ling even those he had so lately left. At others patiently 
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listening to long accounts of dissensions and strifes ; and of 
how the quarrels of various factions had paralyzed every 
effort which had ever been made to organize a crusade 
against all this mass of depravity and wretchedness ; or to 
the idle, frivolous chatter, which laid bare before him such an 
amount of vanity, heartlessness, and folly ; and strong in his 
steadfast purpose, facing it all undaunted ; almost rejoicing 
in the prospect of fighting single-handed against it, for the 
sake of the all-absorbing interest of the combat, which 
would surely fill his life too full to leave room for even a 
thought of anything save his work. 




It 



CHAPTER XII. 

UNDER THE LIME TREES. 

Returning one morning, a few months after his arrival at 
the rectory, from an exploring expedition to some of the 
lowest haunts of vice in the town, Harold met Agnes 
Battersby. 

" Mr. Seton," she said, with a look of assumed solemnity, 

I am not sure I am justified in speaking to you." 
I am deeply grieved. What have I done ? " 

" Well, there's no knowing. Are you in a hurry? " 

" No." 

" Then come and walk up and down the lime walk in the 
churchyard for ten minutes. I have a great deal to say to 
you." 

" Only for ten minutes, or fifteen at the outside, then," he 
said, as he opened the gate for her. " I'm never in a 
hurry, but it does not follow I have much time to spare." 

" That '11 be quite enough. I can say a good deal in ten 
minutes." 

Harold Seton was not ill-pleased at the proposition. 
The girl was clever, a quick observer, and so perfectly 
straightforward and truthfiil, that he had more than once 
gained useful information from her. In fact, he had 
gathered from her random remarks and quaint sayings a 
more correct estimate of the temper of his people than 
fix>m anything else. 

" Where have you been this morning ? " she aske^. 

He told her. 
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" Oh, I wish you'd take me to some of those places ! " she 
exclaimed. ^* I want so much to see some of those dens. 
They say they're as bad as anything in London. Do take 
me some day." 

" Most certainly I will do nothing of the kind. I should 
be very sorry your eyes and ears should be polluted with the 
sights and sounds I have seen and heard this morning. But 
tell me what you have been doing." 

" Ah, that's a very serious question. I've been hearing 
a great deal this morning. You must know we were at a 
ball last night nearly ten miles off; and I was so done up 
with the bad air, and perfume, and refinement, and small- 
talk, that I set out this morning in search of a tonic suited 
to the natural vulgarity of my tastes, in the shape of a cruise 
among the town-people; and I am sorry to say I have 
arrived at the conclusion that you are a very suspicious 
character." 

"In what way?" 

" In every way. I am assured you have been seen in 
deep and earnest consultation with the Roman Catholic 
priest, down in those dens where all the Irish live. This, 
you know, points distinctly to Fenianism. Then you are 
declared to be hand in glove with the Mayor, who is a rabid 
Dissenter, and on very friendly terms with a host of other 
suspicious characters ; the natural inference from which is 
that you can have no fixed principles, but are open, morally, 
religiously, and politically, to grave charges. Is all this 
true ? " 

" A friend of publicans and sinners," he said, with a grave 
smile. "The premises are correct, certainly. I am not 
sure I grant the conclusion." 

" But what on earth are you doing ? " 

" Striving, as best I may, to accomplish the work given 
me to do." 

" That's no answer," she said. " I want an answer I can 
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understand. I don't know an)rthing about parochial work. 
I do know that you are very different from anything in the 
way of parsons weVe ever seen here ; and I want to under- 
stand what you are doing." 

" I have a twofold duty to perform, Miss Agnes. To 
endeavour, on the one hand, gradually to mould both the 
religion and the churchmanship of the upper classes of my 
parishioners into a very different form from the present one. 
On the other, to attack from every possible quarter the 
absolute heathen darkness which utter neglect has allowed 
to settle down upon the lower parts of the parish. The 
former task I can only hope to achieve by my own personal 
exertions and influence. In the latter I shall need every 
external aid I can obtain." 

" But what good can a Roman Catholic priest do you ? " 

" I owe more than life to one," he said, in a low tone. 
" But as far as Mr. McCarthy is concerned, he is a good 
man, and an active one ; and both able and willing to help 
me in endeavouring to procure the emigration of a number 
of the Irish in those low districts. That, in itself, will be 
an enormous advantage, and one I could hardly obtain 
without his help. For the mayor, he is a good sort of man 
too, in his way, though rather obtuse. At present I have 
not been able to do much with him. His sole ideas upon 
the subject are, preaching the gospel and distributing tracts. 
I have not yet succeeded in persuading him that the duty of 
the corporation is to attack the social condition of that part 
of the town ; and that it is useless to provide anything like 
religious teaching for people if you leave them herded 
together in a way which must utterly destroy every moral 
and social feeling. I hope to get him to see this in time 
but it will be up-hill work. Do you understand now?" 

" Quite, and I should like to hear a great deal more about 
it, but time's nearly up. Do you know, I'm the only 
improving member of your flock." 
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" I hope not the only one ; but I am glad if you are 
improving." 

"I am indeed. I'm trying to give up talking like a 
groom. I didn't believe what you said at first, a bit. I set 
it down to conventional ideas about young ladies. But I 
thought about it, and I began, after a little, to change my 
mind ; so I'm trying to do better. Perhaps I shall find 
social improvement will lead to moral. At present, I 
haven't a particle of religion about me." 

" You have its first great requisite, Miss Agnes." 

"I? Mr. Seton, I have a respect for your powers of 
penetration, but you are hopelessly at fault in the present 
instance. I know nothing about it. I regard even going 
to church as a tiresome sacrifice to respectability. I do 
listen to your sermons, because you say such awfully sen- 
tentious things sometimes, and hit the right thing so 
exactly; but I don't understand one-half of them." 

" Probably not. Still, in spite of it all, I adhere to my 
opinion. Your disposition is perfectly truthfiil and sincere. 
That is the first requisite for a higher and holier life than 
you have ever dreamed of. You despise all the falsity and 
hollo wness of the world in which you live." 

" I should think I did ! " 

" Then will you think about it, and try to appreciate a 
life the vital principle of which is absolute, perfect truth ? " 

" No, I won't, Mr. Seton," she replied, looking up boldly 
at him ; " I'm not a walking sham, whatever other people 
may be, and I won't promise what I don't intend. I don't 
want to be religious." 

" Then, Miss Agnes," he said, very gravely, " if you do 
not seek that life, you will one day be driven to it by some 
very sharp stroke." 

" How do you know ? " 

" I do not hesitate to prophesy it Time will show 
whether I am a true prophet or not." 
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' She looked up at the clock. " Twenty minutes yoiiVe 
been talking; good-bye. I shall never be religious, 
Mr. Seton. Now just one thing more before I go. Drop 
the spiritual pastor, you know, and be very good-natured. 
YouVe seen me on horseback, haven't you ? " 

" Yes, several times." 

" Well, you know I can ride, then." 

" Yes, you ride remarkably well." 

" The.n will you promise to let me take your mare out 
next hunting season? You half implied you would if I 
could ride. I want to take her out so much. I'd take no 
end of care of her. Do you know, IVe dreamed of doing it 
more than once." 

He shook his head. " I cannot promise, Miss Agnes. 
I don't think it would be safe." 

" Oh, I'll take such care of her." 

" I don't doubt that. I was not thinking of that. But 
Lady Flora has never carried a lady, and she is a litde 
disposed to be vicious." 

" That makes it all the more delightful. You must let' 



me." 



" I will not make any promise. I will think about it." 

Half petulantly she turned on her heel and left him, but 
with something in her manner which said she was determined 
to carry her point some day. Harold went on to the 
rectory. 

A note from Mrs. Thornton was waiting for him there. 
She had received most distressing intelligence by that 
morning's post ; would he come and see her in the afternoon 
if possible ? 

He obeyed the summons immediately. Mrs. Thornton 
had recovered from her temporary discomfiture. She had 
made up her mind that of course it was necessary clergymen 
should both inculcate and practise the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood, that it was a sort of professional inconvenience 
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to which they must submit ; and she had been more cautious 
in her remarks, lauding the rector loudly for his universal 
kindness and courtesy to all classes of his parishioners, with 
a secret thanksgiving appended that there was no occasion 
for her to go and do Hkewise. He found her bathed in 
tears and eau de Cologne. 

" Oh dear, Mr. Seton," she said as he entered, " how 
good of you to come ! I cannot tell you what distress I am 
in. I want your advice so much. Major Thornton only 
says I must do as I please. It is^ a case in which he does 
not choose to advise me at all, as it so entirely concerns 
myself." 

There is no harder case in which to manifest a proper 
amount of sympathy than where you are being over- 
whelmed with relatives, divorced from their antecedents, 
and have not the most remote idea of what is the matter. 
Harold could only indulge in a few commonplace plati- 
tudes, and wait for some further enhghtenment. 

" It has been so sudden and unexpected," she went on ; 
" it has quite unnerved me. I only heard this morning. 
Poor dear Evelyn ! I am sure I don't know what I ought 
to do. My only hope is that you will be able to advise me." 

" I am sure I need not say how entirely any advice I can 
give is at your service. But you must make me imderstand 
first what your difficulty is." 

" Yes, I know. It is a long story, and such a dreadful 
one. I have never mentioned the subject for years, not 
even to Major Thornton, and I never dreamed of having to 
speak of it. My family never mention it. It is such a 
dreadful disgrace to us." 

Her distress was unfeigned, though perhaps a little 
exaggerated. Harold could only wait in silence. 

" I don't know whether you know, Mr. Seton, that I had 
one sister," she continued. 

" No, indeed. You know my life has been spent so 
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much abroad that I have very little acquaintance with 
English families." 

" Ah, yes, I suppose so. Well, I had one sister. It is a 
long family story I must trouble you with. She was a great 
deal younger than myself ' My mother died when I was 
about nineteen, and then poor Amy was left entirely to my 
care. I am sure I tried to do the best I could, but I never 
could understand children, and she was such a strange one. 
She grew up so dreadfully wild and headstrong. I can't 
tell you what I went through. I often told my poor dear 
father I was sure something dreadful would happen ; but he 
only laughed, and said she would sober down some day. 
But I was right. At last, when she was about seventeen, 
a Colonel Macdonald came to the neighbourhood one 
hunting season. He was a very fine handsome man, about 
forty, but such a dreadful profligate; he was separated 
from his wife. I am sure I don't know how he managed it, 
but he contrived to get hold of Amy. She was very lovely, 
certainly ; but I never knew they had met, except occasion- 
ally, out hunting. I didn't know she had ever spoken to 
him. At last, one morning, Amy was gone — eloped with 
this dreadful man, though she knew he was married. Oh, 
Mr. Seton, is it not dreadful ? I can hardly bear to speak 
of it, though it is seventeen years since it happened." 

" It is a very sad story, certainly." 

" And such a disgrace. It broke my poor father's heart. 
He was such a proud man. He would not go after her, he 
said he would never hear her name again; she had dis- 
graced it, and he renounced her entirely. We tried to 
hush it up, and we kept it more quiet than I could have 
hoped." 

"And what has become of your poor sister?" Harold 
asked. 

" Ah, poor Amy. She suffered dreadfully. That horrid 
man — he was a perfect savage to her. He got tired of her, 
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I believe, in a few months, and was always threatening to 
turn her out of the house. He didn't do that, but I believe 
he treated her dreadfully sometimes, — ^at least, I heard so ; I 
never had any direct communication with her. She only 
lived about eighteen months, and then died in giving birth 
to a little girl." 

"Poor girl, it is indeed a melancholy history," Harold 
said, more than ever puzzled to account for Mrs. Thornton's 
outburst of grief, or to imagine on what point she could 
require his advice. 

" Oh, it is too dreadful, and now to have it all raked up 
again in this way. I must tell you, Colonel Macdonald 
seemed really fond of this poor child. She has always lived 
with him, and we had never thought anything more about 
it. We thought he would, of course, provide for her ; but 
this morning I have received a letter from my brother. Sir 
Charles, telling me he has heard from Colonel Macdonald's 
steward. Colonel Macdonald has died suddenly without a 
will, and that poor child, Evelyn, is turned adrift upon the 
world penniless. It is really too cruel. I am sure the least 
reparation he could have made poor Amy would have been 
to provide for her child. His widow is living, and she, with 
her eldest son, are expected at the place directly ; so the 
steward says poor Evelyn must be removed at once, and 
that unless Charles gives him some directions he must send 
her to the parish authorities." 

" My dear Mrs. Thornton ! you cannot for a moment 
allow that ? " 

" No, of course not ; but what is 'to be done ? " 

" What became of the fortune your sister would have had, 
had she remained at home ? '* 

Mrs. Thornton coloured. ."Oh, Charles gained all 
that." 

" Then surely he is the proper person to take the charge 
of this poor child." 
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" Well, I think so, but he won't. He was more bitter 
against poor Amy than any one, and he says, in this letter, he 
will have nothing to do with the child. I think the way he 
speaks really quite cruel. The question under discussion, 
and about which I want your advice is, whether I shall let 
her come here." 

" Can you doubt for a moment, Mrs. Thornton ? " 

" Oh, I don't mean any question about her coming just 
for a time, it is for good. It is really a very serious con- 
sideration. She is but a child — only fifteen, and I suppose 
very uneducated, and I am really so unaccustomed to 
children. Then you know, Mr. Seton, it will be so awkward. 
No one has ever heard of my sister having a child. You 
know, though we belong to this county, we never came here 
at all until after Amy was dead, and none of them ever 
heard of her being married, of course, so this child coming 
wotdd raise all sorts of remarks, and some of the people are 
so spiteful and ill-natured. I quite dread it. Then there 
is another thing ; we cannot provide for her. Major Thorn- 
ton has plenty of relations of his own, and my own fortune, 
by the terms of my marriage setdements, at his death, if he 
outlives me, will revert to Charles's family. If she came to 
us what would become of her ultimately, Mr. Seton ? It is 
really very difficult to know what it would be best to do. 
Do tell me what you think." 

He saw it clearly enough now, and knew his advice would 
not be welcome. The poor friendless orphan would be in 
the way, and a subject for unpleasant remarks. Mrs. 
Thornton was seeking advice only with a sort of forlorn 
hope that some one might encourage her to take the course 
she had not quite the courage .to follow unsupported. 

" There is but one piece of advice which I can give you, 
Mrs. Thornton, and that is to act in this matter solely on 
the consideration of what is right, regardless of all these 
questions of expediency. The only really expedient course 
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is the right one. Resolve to do what is right, and do not 
trouble yourself about an)rthing else." 

" But I don't think you can call this a question of right ; 
nothing binds us to receive this child." 

" What will become of her if you do not ? " 

" Well, I— I—really I don't know." 

" Exactly, Mrs. Thornton. She is your sister's child ; 
her unhappy position is no fault of hers. If her father was 
fond of her, she has probably been accustomed to kindness, 
and now she is cast upon the world at a very dangerous age 
for a girl. You have the power of giving her a home and 
shelter from all the dangers of her position, at least until she 
is of a more fitting age to encounter them. I cannot but 
think your duty very clear, and that you cannot be held 
guiltless, if you turn from it, should evil consequences result 
to this poor child." 

" Well, I believe Major Thornton would like her to come, 
only he will not say so, because he wishes me to act as I 
like ; but I do so dread it." 

" Have you no dread of the consequences of refusing?" 

" Well, I really don't knowr. I haven't thought about it. 
But I feel so unfit to take charge of a child." 

" Believe me, my dear Mrs. Thornton, even looking at a 
subject from the very low standing-point of mere expediency, 
no one was ever a gainer, in this world, by rejecting a duty 
clearly laid upon him. Very hard it may be sometimes ; 
how hard it can be few know, to resolve to tread the right 
path at all personal cost, but it is the only path which can 
in the end bring peace and happiness." 

" But-: " she hesitated. 

" But, dear Mrs. Thornton," he gently interrupted, " you 
know what is right in this case, I am sure you do. Do not 
try to blind yourself." 

Still she had objections and lamentations. Patiently he 
listened, and gently he combated them, bringing, down all 
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the powers of his own strong, brave nature to enter into and 
sympathize with the vacillation and uncertainty of a weak 
one, and to strengthen and encourage it — no slight strain 
on any strong spirit ; and when at last he conquered, and 
actually saw the letter written, which contained a promise of 
a home for the poor friendless orphan, he felt that after- 
noon's work had been a more wearying one than many 
an apparently far more difficult task would have been. 




CHAPTER XIIL 

A COMPANION IN MISFORTUNE APPEARS UPON THE SCENE. 

Mrs. Thornton's perplexities and anxieties about Evelyn 
Macdonald were endless. There was no sabject connected 
with the girl, from the most trivial arrangement of her ward- 
robe, up to the most important in her education, which did 
not seem to present an almost insuperable difficulty to her. 
Major Thornton b^an to get rather out of patience. 

"Hang it, Louisa!" he exclaimed at last, •*one would 
think no one had ever had to take charge of a giri before. 
I don't see that there is anything so very dreadful in it" 

" I dare say you don't ; men never do understand these 
things. But I am sure I feel quite ill fifom anxiety. I can't 
think what people will say. It will seem so strange that I 
should never have spoken of my sistefs child, and I suppose 
she will be a perfect savage. I reaUy sometimes almost 
repent that I allowed myself to be persuaded to promise her 
a home. We might have contributed towards having her 
placed somewhere instead ; only Mr. Seton put it in such a 
way I could not help giving in. It is really most extra- 
ordinary, the way he has of putting things. He almost 
forces one to see things in the same light as himselC" 

" You're not the only person he has astonished since he 
came here," Major Thornton answered, only too glad to 
seize the opportunity of drawing his wife's thoughts away 
from a subject of which he was not a littie tired. " I suspect 
the whole place is in a chronic state of astonishment at him 
and his whole proceedings. Such an amount of energy, 
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determination, and perseverance, I never saw in any man. 
I really do begin to think he'll succeed in making something 
out of this place ; that is to say, if he only has time." 

" Do you think that doubtful ? " 

"My idea is, he'll work, himself to death." 

" How very foolish ! you should really remonstrate with 
him. Why doesn't he have more curates ? " 

" Well, he has four already ; and as their salaries rather 
more than account for the whole income of the living, I 
should say that question was easily answered. Besides, 
curates couldn't do his work. He is discreet as well as 
zealous. I don't think he does anything which they could 
do as well for him ; but until his machinery gets into really 
good working order nothing will keep it going but his own 
personal superintendence in every part Therefore the more 
work he finds for them, the more he has to do himself It 
will be years before he will be able to relax his exertions at 
all, and I surely think he must knock up." 

" It is very strange, certainly, to see a man of independent 
fortune, like him, working voluntarily like a galley slave. I 
wonder what makes him ? Men are generally so idle, un- 
less they are absolutely forced to work." 

"There is some cause for it, you may depend," Major 
Thornton answered, not a little relieved at having succeeded 
in changing the direction of his wife's thoughts for a time. 
" He is not a man to do anything without some reason. I 
only wish all the blockheads here would come forward and 
second him in his efforts, as they ought to do, instead of 
thwarting him perpetually with their contradictions and 
objections. Did I tell you what endless difficulties they are 
contriving to throw in his way about the new church he 
wants to have built down by the river?" 

" I am sure I don't know what to think," Mrs. Thorn- 
ton answered, in a reflective tone. " I think Dawson must 

go." 
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" My dear Louisa ! what are you talking about ?" 

" I was thinking about Evelyn. Some one must go and 
bring her, you know." 

Major Thornton murmured something, perhaps one of 
those objectionable expressions before mentioned, not loud 
enough, however, to reach his wife's ears, and plunged into 
the morning papers. It was evidently hopeless to endeavour 
to stem the current of Mrs. Thornton's ideas. 

Evelyn Macdonald was to arrive in a few days. Dawson, 
Mrs. Thornton's own maid, an old family servant, the only 
person in the house cognizant of the true state of the 
case, was sent to bring her. Major Thornton discreetly 
announced, on the morning of the important day, that some 
business, requiring immediate despatch, would remove him 
from home for the whole day. He should hot be back 
until dinner-time. Evelyn was not expected until quite 
late. 

To Mrs. Thornton's unspeakable delight Harold Seton 
came in soon after dinner. He was such a charming com- 
panion ; it was so fortunate he and Major Thornton were 
such friends, she said, as it secured them so much of his 
society. They really saw more of him than any one else 
did. 

" Why am I so particularly welcome to-night ? " he asked. 

" Oh, don't you know ? I made sure your had come on 
purpose, and thought it so kind. Don't you remember that 
we expect Evelyn to-night?" 

He did not jar her feelings by admitting he had entirely 
forgotten what was of such paramount importance to her. 

" No, indeed," he said, " I have been very hard at work 
all day, I did not remember it was to-night she was to 
arrive. I don't think I should have come if I had re- 
membered it." 

"Why not? There is nothing I could have desired 
more. I feel it such an awkward and painful meeting, and 
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you are so clever in such emergencies. You always have 
the right thing ready to say. You know I do not know 
how much poor Evelyn knows herself, and it makes it so 
very painful." 

"What have you been doing to-day, Seton?" Major 
Thornton suddenly interposed. 

" Trying to forward various projects," he replied, with a 
faint smile. " Endeavouring to make a lot of very good, 
but not very clear-headed people, understand the moral 
lesson of the destruction of the herd of swine ; that great 
advantages are not to be sacrificed because they may be, 
perhaps must be, attended by certain lesser evils. But don't 
ask me to go into particulars, I am too tired to-night." 

" No, don't give me particulars unless I can help you ; it 
makes me furious. I admire and respect your untiring 
patience and perseverance, Seton, but they are virtues to 
which I have no claim. I wanted to ask you another 
question upon a very different subject, which may serve to 
give a turn to your ideas. Are you going to let that girl, 
Agnes Battersby, take your mare out this season ? " 

"I haven't made up my mind. I don't think it is 
safe." 

" Oh, safe ! I don't know about that I believe she would 
be safe on anything. She is a wonderful rider. But I can 
tell you you'll have no peace unless you let her. She is a 
perfect child about anything of that kind, but, at the same 
time, the most determined little creature, when she has made 
up her mind to accomplish a thing, I ever came across. 
She has set her heart upon this." 

" I know she has. But at any rate I must have her 
mother's sanction first." 

" She'll easily get that. I fancy I see Lady Battersby 
putting a veto on anything Agnes wished ! I thought per- 
haps you had fears for Lady Flora ; that was why I asked 
you. I was going to assure you, if that was all, you might 

K 
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safely yield ; she would take good care of her. The girl is 
a careful, though a bold rider. She is not of the fast order 
who ride for show. She is a genuine lover of horses, and 
would never peril one out of a mere piece of bravado. She 
would scorn any attempt to show off." 

" Dear me ! I am sure I hear the carriage wheels," Mrs. 
Thornton suddenly exclaimed, starting up. " Oh, my dear 
Major ! do go and meet her. I really feel so nervous." 

"Very well. I'll leave Seton to administer brandy, or 
anything else that may be necessary, in the meantime," he 
said, rising with a laugh, "and intrust to him as well the 
task of seeing that you really receive the poor child with 
kindness. Don't be stiff and cold, Louisa." 

" Oh, Mr. Seton ! I wish it was over," she said^ as Major 
Thornton left the room. 

He had some difficulty in repressing a smile. 

"It will be directly, Mrs. Thornton; and it is only the 
first plunge you need fear. You will be quite yourself the 
moment she is really in your presence." 

There was all the confusion outside for a few moments oi 
an arrival, then Major Thornton's voice saying, " Your aunt , 
is in the drawing-room, my dear," and immediately after he 
entered, bringing with him a black figure, surmounted by a 
hat. That was all that could be said. 

" Here is Evelyn, Louisa," he said. " Take care of her 
while I look after one or two things ; " and then like a 
coward he bolted. 

The girl stood irresolute. Mrs. Thornton advanced to- 
wards her with a manner nearly as irresolute, saying, — 

" I am afraid you must be very cold, my dear. The 
evenings are growing so chilly." 

" No, thank you. I am not very cold." 

It was a girlish voice, and very tremulous, but the tone 
was low and soft. Harold Seton saw Mrs. Thornton 
suddenly start, and a quick flush passed over her ikct ; and 
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then, without taking the slightest further notice of the girl 
she disappeared as rapidly as Major Thornton had done. 
He was at no loss to divine the cause of her strange conduct. 
There is nothing like the tone of a voice for rousing old 
memories. Their chords are more quickly woke to life 
through the ear than through the eye. Mrs. Thornton had 
really loved the beautiful and wilful sister who had brought 
such disgrace upon her family ; and it was her voice, 
unheard for so many long years, which had so suddenly 
overcome her. 

" Well for the poor child I did come," Harold thought, as 
he quietly advanced to where she stood still, trembling and 
uncertain. 

"Come and sit doivn by the fire, Miss Macdonald," he 
said, " your aunt will be back directly." 

A pair of large dark eyes with rather a suspicious glitte^ 

in them looked up at him for a moment under the deep 

shadow of the hat, as though questioning who h6 was. Then 

she obeyed so far as to walk forward and stand silently in 

ront of the fire. 

" Why did Aunt Louisa go away so quickly ? " she asked, 
at last 

" I think it was the sound of your voice. You know there 
is generally a strong family resemblance in voices, and I 
daresay the tone of yours brought back a great many 
memories to her. Do take off your hat and wraps, and sit 
down. She will come back directiy." 

"Who are you?" the girl quietly asked, as she untied 
her hat " I didn't know Uncle Thornton and Aunt Louisa 
had any one living with them." 

" I do not live with them. I am the rector of the parish, 
and only came here quite accidentally to-night, not knowing 
you were expected. I did not count upon having to intro- 
duce myself and entertain you." 

She had taken off her hat and large travelling cloak while 
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he spoke, and handed them to him with the quiet manner 
of a person accustomed to be waited upon. 

" If you will kindly put them down," she said, " my maid 
will take them. Oh no — I — " 

She stopped short, coloured deeply, and bit her lip. 

" They can lie here quite well," Harold answered, laying 
them aside. "Some one can take them up-stairs for you 
presently. Sit down now, and get thoroughly warm ; I am 
sure you are colder than you choose to allow." 

She sat down and gazed into the fire in silence. Harold, 
leaning against the mantel-piece, quietly surveyed her. The 
poor girVs unfortunate position was quite enough to make 
her an object of interest to him, and her evident pre-occupa- 
tion gave him every chance of stud)dng her unobserved. 

She was just the odd sort of mixture girls of her age 
generally are. In height she was a woman, in figure a child ; 
tall, but entirely unformed, and her face was in the same 
transition state. Her features, taken separately, were good. 
Her eyes were intelligent and very clear and honest ; her 
forehead was broad and thoughtful ; and her hair fine and 
soft, and of a rich dark brown shade. But there was a want 
of harmony of parts, which, taking the face as a whole, was, 
for the time, destructive of beauty. It was an entirely open 
question whether, when she had outgrown the transition 
state, she would be a very handsome or a very ordinary 
looking woman. She only wanted the painful self-conscious- 
ness usual at her age to render her a most awkward and 
unpromising-looking subject ; but in that respect she had 
an immense advantage over most girls of fifteen. Whatever 
her training had been it had at least left her a perfectly easy 
and natural manner, quite apparent, even amidst a degree 
of nervous timidity which inclined Harold Seton strongly to 
the belief that the sad fate, entailed upon her by the sins of 
others, was no secret to herself. 

Mrs. Thornton very soon returned, entering the room in 
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a hurried uncertain way, very unusual with her. Evelyn 
rose as she came in. 

" My dear child," Mrs. Thornton began, as she advanced 
towards her, " I am really so sorry, but " 

Her speech came to a close, and she stood looking at the 
girl for a moment. Then taking her in her arms she kissed 
her with real warmth, saying in a low tone, — 

** How like your poor mother you are, my child. It has 
really been quite too much for me." 

Evel)ai did not speak. She did not even return the 
embrace. She only stood silent and passive, with a rapidly 
varying colour. 

Major Thornton shortly appeared, and he succeeded in 
drawing a few words from Evelyn; but only a few. It 
would certainly have been a most embarrassing evening but 
for Harold's presence. At last Evelyn herself produced a 
fiavourable turn in the state of affairs by saying, — 

** May I go to bed, Aunt Louisa ? I am very tired." 

** Certainly, my dear, if you like. But you must have 
some supper first." 

" No, thank you, I had rather not. We dined on the road, 
and I am not hungry. I couldn't eat anything. Please let 
me go to my room." 

Mrs. Thornton was beginning a fresh protest. 

" Let her have her own way," Harold said, in a low tone. 

" Have you been accustomed to a maid, my dear ? " she 
asked. 

" Yes, always. But I don't want one." 

" Oh, but Dawson will look after you." 

**No, thank you, Aunt Louisa, I had rather be left alone 
to-night." 

She wished her uncle and aunt good night quietly, rather 
coldly in fact, and walked towards the door. Harold opened 
it for her. She accepted the attention as a matter of course 
acknowledging it at the same time in a way which left no 
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doubt on his mind that some one, or something, had taught 
her the value of a certain cold reserve of manner. 

Mrs. Thornton clasped her hands with a despairing 
gesture the moment the door closed. 

" Oh dear, dear ! What a strange girl ! What shall I do 
with her ? " 

"Nonsense, Louisa. She will be just like other giiis 
when she has got over the strangeness of everything. Don't 
you think so, Seton ? " 

" I am not sure that I do." 

" I am sure she never will," Mrs. Thornton chimed in. 
"I shall never be able to get on with her. She seems 
stupid." 

" She is not that, Mrs. Thornton," Harold said. 

" Why, she would hardly say a word." 

" Not would not, could not. Poor child, you must not 
be hard upon hen It was taxing her utmost efforts to 
maintain her composure at all." 

" I am sure I thought she was composed enough. Just 
about as cool and unconcerned as any girl could well be." 

Harold did not answer, but he bestowed a pitying thought 
upon the new comer. Mrs. Thornton might and would try 
to be very kind, he felt certain ; but her house, though it 
might be a shelter for Evel)ai, would never be a home 
to her. 

Evelyn meantime proceeded up-stairs with Dawson. 

"This is your room, Miss Eva," she said, opening the 
door of a comfortable room where a bright fire was binning. 
" I've put out your things, and I've a tray ready with some 
supper for you. VW bring it directiy." 

" Oh no, thank you. I don't want any supper." 

" But you must have some, my dear ; " and she left the 
room without giving Evelyn time for further remonstrance, 
and soon returned with the tray. She carried her point too 
of making the girl eat something. 
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** Now let mle help you, my dear. It seems to me only 
the other day I was waiting on your poor mamma. You 
make me feel quite an old woman, Miss Eva." 

" I had rather be left alone to-night, Dawson, thank you," 
the girl said, but her tone was very different from what it 
had been down-stairs ; the words sounded more like a plain- 
tive entreaty. "I am very tired, and my head aches. I 
feel as if I should be better alone." 

" Very well, my dear, you can ring if you want anything 
And don't you fret, dear Miss Eva. You'll be very happy 
here after a while. Your aunt will grow quite fond of you, 
I know, if it's only because you are so like your poor 
mamma; and she did love her dearly. Good-night, my 
dear." . ' 

" Good-night. You'll come and call me in the morning 
yourself, Dawson, won't you ; and tell me everything I must 
do?" 

" That I will, my dear. Just you lie quiet till I come to 
you." 

She left the room as she spoke. Evelyn stood motionless, 
listening till her retreating footsteps died away. Then, 
throwing herself down upon the bed, she buried her face in 
the pillows and sobbed heavily. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AGNES BATTERSBY MAKES GOOD HER DETERMINATION. 

Mrs. Thornton had not by any means overrated the 
amount of affectionate interest likely to be manifested in 
her affairs by her neighbours. Evel)ai Macdonald, and her 
sudden and unexpected appearance in MiSdleborough, pro- 
vided a theme for many an animated discussion. The 
subject was soon worked up to the point of there being 
something wrong. What that something might be was food 
for much interesting speculation. Mrs. Thornton had 
numerous visitors. She was oftener "not at home" than 
usual ; but when they did get in, Evelyn was not generally 
visible, and there was undoubtedly a certain amount of 
embarrassment in Mrs. Thornton's manner when questioned 
about her. The subject got wind, even beyond the select 
circle. Mrs. Thornton's taste in dress was faultless, and the 
easy, unconscious grace of her movements, especially when 
floating up the aisle of the now always crowded church, on 
Sunday, to her seat, as attractive as it was impossible to 
imitate ; consequently she was rather a marked subject for 
spiteful observations. Had she known all that was said, 
and all the conjectures hazarded about her niece, it would 
nearly have driven her mad. 

The subject had been thoroughly ventilated one afternoon 
in Lady Battersby's drawing-room. Evelyn herself had been 
pretty sharply criticised, and at last, one of the set, more 
venturous than the rest, hazarded a new idea on the 
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subject. Had it struck any one else, besides herself, that 
there was a decided resemblance in the girl to Major 
Thornton ? 

The suggestion was not received without many expres- 
sions of disapprobation and outraged morality ; but it was 
eagerly discussed, nevertheless ; Agnes Battersby, the while, 
listening in silence, but with an ominous glitter in her eyes, 
and a dangerous spot of colour on each cheek. At last, 
when the subject had been worn very threadbare, it was 
allowed to drop for the time, and then she got up and left 
the room, unnoticed ; she was in the set, not of it, and was 
no great favourite, so her goings and comings were not 
much regarded. 

Ten minutes afterwards she made her appearance in the 
rectory library, where Harold Seton was writing, all blazing 
with honest indignation. He was by no means surprised. 
It was not the first visit of the kind which he had received, 
nor did he discourage them. She set all conventionalities 
so daringly at defiance, that she had secured to herself a 
great degree of impunity in so doing. No one dreamed 
of expecting Agnes Battersby to make any concessions 
to propriety. Besides, when she did come, she came for 
some object, and never stayed after that object was accom- 
plished. He thought, however, that since the day of the 
conversation in the churchyard she had seemed a little dis- 
posed to avoid him. 

" What is the matter, Miss Agnes ? " he said, as he rose 
to give ker a chair. 

Matter ! why, that I am choking with rage." 
Why did you not seek the aid of your medical attendant, 
then ? " he asked, with a smile. 

She laughed at that "I'll tell you what is the matter 
directly." 

" Very well, sit down and recover your breath while I finish 
this letter." 
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" Now, then, what is the matter?" he said again, when he 
had folded and addresed the letter. 

She told him bluntly all that had passed. He looked 
very grave. 

" Isn't it a horrible shame," she said, with a stamp of her 
little foot on the carpet, " to get up such stories ? " 

" It is no trifling evil. But what made you come to tell 
me about it ? " 

" I wanted you to know it. I thought you might do 
something about it.'* 

He shook his head. " It is the most difficult thing in the 
world to deal with. It is so almost impossible to bring 
such sins fairly home; and to general admonitions, and 
warnings about sins of the tongue, no people listen more 
complacently, and with more marked expressions of 
approval, than inveterate scandalmongers. But I am glad 
you have told me. I will think it over, and the knowledge 
may be useful." 

" The knowledge that you know it will be useful That's 
another reason I came. If I had threatened to tell you, 
they would have thought it was only a threat. When I go 
and say, as I shall do, that I have told you, it'll be a very 
different thing, and it will check their tongues more than 
anything else." 

« Why so ? ". 

" Because they are all afraid ot you. I don't mean only 
our people, but the whole parish. I believe it was some 01 
the town people hatched up this scandal, and thgy won't 
like to know you have got hold of it It's the same every- 
where ; you're a sort of giant among the pigmies, Mr. Seton. 
They'll criticise you behind your back, and call you un- 
orthodox or anything else ; but there isn't one of them who 
would like to face you when they'd been doing wrong, and 
knew that you knew it. I can't understand it. You're 
not as popular here as several of Mr. Ross's curates were, 
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and yet youVe more weight, though you haven't been here 
much more than six months, than the most popular of them 
had in ten years. Why are you so different from most men, 
Mr. Seton?" 

" Am I very different ? " 

" Of course you are — ^you must know that." 

" Probably others are more aware of it than I am my- 
self." 

"Perhaps; I can't understand it. But look here, Mr. 
Seton, do you think the Thorntons will hear about this ? " 

**-I sincerely hope not." 

" So do I. I don't care about Mrs. Thornton ; she's too 
refined for me. But she isn't a bad-hearted woman after all, 
and I believe it would nearly be the death of her. I am 
sure there* is something adrift about that girl, too, though I 
don't let out that opinion in general. Do you believe she 
is only fifteen, Mr. Seton ? " 

*^ I am certain of it. Why should you doubt it ? " 
. " She seems so much older." 

" I don't think she looks more." 

" No, I don't mean to say she does personally. But she 
is a strange girl. Don't you think so ? " 

" I have hardly seen her. When I have been there, of 
late, I have generally had business to settle with Major 
Thornton, and have scarcely noticed her." 

" Well, I have, and I can't make her out. I liked her 
awfully when I first saw her. She's not all froth ; she's got 
something in her. But, try as you may, you can't get at her. 
She isn't shy and awkward, like most girls, but she delibe- 
rately keeps every one at a distance. It was the cool, easy 
way she did it made me think she must be older." 

" I am sure she is not." 

" Well," she exclaimed, starting up, " I've been here half 
an hour. I must go ! " 

** I am very glad you came and told me what you had 
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heard," he said, as he rose. " It is a long time since I have 
had a visit from you, Miss Agnes ; and I can assure you one 
or two pieces of information you have given me have been 
very useful." 

She coloured a little. " I shouldn't have come now," she 
bluntly said, "if I hadn't been in too great a rage to stop 
and think." 

•' Why not ? " he asked, a little startled. If she was be- 
ginning to think about propriety there was danger ahead. 

" Because I'm afraid of you too. I know you've got it in 
your mind to make me religious, and I don't want to be." 

" You are talking of what you know nothing about" 

" No, I'm not. I know I ought to be, and I know it's the 
only way to be really happy. But I can't do things by 
halves. If I went in for it I must do it thoroughly, and I 
should have to give up things I don't want to give up ; so I 
don't mean to be religious, and I don't want to give you a 
chance. I can't shake off the things you say. They're not 
mere conventional phrases ; they're truth down to the very 
bottom. But look here, it's very odd,, religion always brings 
us round to a very different subject ; there can't be any con- 
nection. But I want one thing before I go." 

" Lady Flora ? " 

" Exactly." 

Amidst all his cares and distractions that subject had 
been occupying a larger share of Harold Seton's thoughts 
than it might have seemed to merit. In his whole parish 
there was no single individual interested him more than 
Agnes Battersby. With her frank, noble, generous nature, 
and unswerving truthfulness, and steadfastness of purpose, 
even in trifles, she might be moulded for untold good, could 
he only bring her under the right kind of training. The 
first step towards that was to gain an influence over her. 
She was, in many respects, such a mere child, he was not 
afraid of such an influence, and he knew nothing would 
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give him so fair a chance of obtaining it as to indulge her in 
her darling project. But yet, in spite of her expert horse- 
manship, he dreaded putting her upon the somewhat vicious 
mare, who occasionally taxed his own skill. 

" I wish you had set your heart upon anything else." he 
said. 

There were signs of capitulation in the words, and Agnes 
was radiant. 

** No, but I don't want anything else ; and I only want it 
just once. I won't ask you again. Only let me take her 
out once, and Til never hint a wish to mount her again." 

He thought for a little, then he said,— 

" Well, Miss Agnes, I'll compromise the matter. I won't 
let you take her out with the hounds for the first time ; but 
some day, before the season begins, I'll go out riding with 
you, and you shall ride Lady Flora. I'll see how she 
behaves, and then decide. But I must append one con- 
dition." 

« What ? " 

" I must have Lady Battersby's sanction." 

Agnes opened her blue eyes to their widest possible ex- 
tent " Mamma's sanction ! " she repeated ; " what on earth 
do you want that for ? " 

" Why, you know — in spite of your independent ways — 
you are little more than a child, and I should not be justified 
in letting you do this without your mother's sanction." 

Agnes threw back her head and laughed a childlike, merry 
laugh. " The idea of mamma interfering in my proceed- 
ings ! what a joke ! All right, most reverend rector; don't 
you be afraid. You shall have her ladyship's permission, 
duly signed, sealed, and delivered, before this day is over ; 
that is to say, if I can succeed in making her understand 
you have really made such an extraordinary request. If 
not, I shall have to trouble you to walk as far as Shrublands, 
and state your own case." 
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Harold duly received that evening a note from Lady 
Battersby, assuring him she had no objection to Agnes 
riding Lady Flora, if he chose to allow it. Her daughter 
was so expert a rider, she believed she would be in no danger 
whatever ; and she trusted, for the same reason, there could 
be none in the permission, to Mr. Seton's very valuable 
horse. 

Harold Seton put the note in his desk, he hardly knew 
why ; but he did know that now he had fairly committed 
himself he began to wish he had refused the request. He 
put the subject aside for the moment, however ; he had too 
much to occupy him, and only wrote a note to Agnes to 
tell her it would probably be a week or two before he should 
have time to spare her an afternoon. 

The new church of which Major Thornton had spoken 
was the subject on which all his thoughts were tor the 
moment fixed. It was urgently needed* He saw more 
clearly every day, in spite of all his efforts, that the parish 
was far too large to be worked from one centre ; especially 
— to indulge in a paradox — from a centre which was situated 
at its extreme verge ; so he turned his attention to the for- 
mation of a new district in the lower part of the town. It 
was the first definite project he had proposed, and it brought 
out the true spirit of the place. All the different factions 
agreed upon the advantage of such a division of the parish ; 
but when it came to a demand for active co-operation, they 
showed instant signs of shuffling, and betrayed their lurking 
distrust of the man who refused to be the mere represent- 
ative of a party. They were ready to give their help, but 
only on condition their own prejudices were the sole 
standard by which everything was to be measured. When 
Harold pleaded the almost impossibility of securing the 
church without the aid of the whole parish, and the con- 
sequent necessity of many unimportant points being yielded 
on all sides, they all cordially agreed to his premises ; and 
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then each faction handed over the whole conclusion to their 
opponents, and wondered they could not see the obligation 
laid upon them of sacrificing their prejudices for the sake of 
so important an advantage. 

** He who detenuines half succeeds." 

So he knew he should carry his point in time. But, in the 
meanwhile, the weight of a spiritual charge with which no 
one man could possible grapple, pressed heavily upon him, 
and often made him feel rather bitter about his own position. 
But for that he would have carried his point instantly by build- 
ing the church himself. But large as his income was for a 
single man, he could not have accomplished such a task 
without touching capital, and therefore he was powerless. 




CHAPTER XV. 

LADY FLORA BRINGS ABOUT THE FULFILMENT OF A PROPHECY. 

At last a lull in the storm of controversy about the church, 
while some disputed points were submitted for the con- 
sideration of the bishop, gave Harold time to think of his 
promise to Agnes Battersby, and to remember how very 
near the beginning of the hunting season was ; so he im- 
parted the project to his groom, desiring him privately to 
get him a side-saddle, that he might try the mare himself. 
The man looked very grave. 

" She'll never carry a lady, sir," he said. 

" \Vhy not ? Miss Battersby is a thorough horsewoman." 

" I know that, sir, and she's got a light hand that'll just 
suit Lady Flora's mouth ; but it's the habit, sir ; she'll never 
stand that ; she can't bear anything flapping about. If 
there's a bit of her clothing loose when she's out to exercise 
she gets in a state." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " Harold said, trying as much to reassure 
himself as his groom. " I'll try her two or three times my- 
self, and then she'll get used to it.** 

"Very well, sir, but I do hope you'll choose a still day 
for Miss Battersby to go out on her. If there's anything 
like a wind. Heaven help her, and the mare too ! " 

AVith this ominous remark the man went off" in search of 
the saddle, and Harold that afternoon made his first attempt. 
I-ady Flora manifested some symptoms of rebellion, but, on 
the whole, was more submissive than her master expected, 
and after t^vo or three repetidons of the experiment, one 
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very still autumn day he told Agnes he would go out with 
her in the afternoon. 

" How about a saddle ? " she asked. 

" I will send for your own. I should like you to be in 
your own saddle." 

" I believe you think I am going to break my neck," she 
said, with a laugh ; " but I'm not." 

He only smiled rather gravely. He did not feel par- 
ticularly light-hearted. 

" I hope, Lady Battersby," he said, as Agnes turned to 
speak to some one else, " you really have no objection to 
Miss Battersby riding my horse." 

" O dear ! not in the least She can ride anything. I 
assure you, you need be under no apprehension. It is so 
very kind of you to allow her. She is in a wild state of 
delight about it. She is such a perfect child about any- 
thing of the kind. I believe she cherishes a secret hope 
your horse will run away with her. She rather likes being 
run away with." 

Harold superintended the saddling of the mare himself, 
carefully examining the saddle to see that it fitted perfectly, 
so that there might be nothing to irritate Lady Flora's 
excitable temper. Even his groom pronounced it a perfect 
fit 

" It might have been made for her, sir," he said. 

" Very well. Give me your horse, and ride her up to 
Shrublands yourself She doesn't much like being led." 

Agnes was standing on the steps when they arrived, her 
cheeks glowing and her eyes sparkling with excitement 
Harold looked at her with more admiration than he had 
ever felt for her before. Generally when they met, his 
attention had been occupied with what she said ; at that 
moment he was more in the humour to think of what she 
was. His taste was not only naturally artistic, it was highly 
cultivated; and her peculiar charm, that subtle one result! n; 

L 
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from the natural honesty and truthfulness which banished, of 
deliberate purpose, from her dress, and, unconsciously to 
herself, from every line of face or form, the least trace of 
artifice or mannerism, was not lost on him. Still, as she 
stood, looking even smaller than she really was, in the close- 
fitting habit, and he thought what small account the sinewy 
Lady Flora made of his substantial weight, he began to feel 
conscious he was unusually nervous. 

After a slight show of resistance, which Agnes soothed 
down with great skill. Lady Flora set off rather quietly. 

" Oh, Mr. Seton," Agnes exclaimed, " she's perfection ! 
They say you'll work yourself to death in two years ; please, 
if you do, leave her to me in your will. Does she stand the 
curb ? " 

" No, no. Don't try it. Keep her entirely on the snaffle, 
if you possibly can." 

"We'll just see," she said, with a mischievous smile, 
tightening the curb as she spoke. 

With an angry snort Lady Flora threw back her head, 
and plunged violently. 

" Oh, that's charming ! " Agnes exclaimed, letting the 
curb go again. " I " 

She stopped short. Harold came up close beside her, 
and laid his hand upon her arm. 

" Miss Agnes," he said, in a low, stem tone, " if you do 
the least thing to irritate the mare causelessly, I'll have the 
saddles changed, and make you ride the groom's horse." 

" How'U you manage that ? " she asked, in a half-defiant 
tone. 

" By the mere force of superior physical strength, if I 
deem it necessary," he quietly said. 

Agnes coloured and bit her lip. He had never before 
spoken, to her at least, in such a way. They rode on in 
silence for a little way, Harold closely watching the mare. 
Though she seemed disposed to go quietly enough there 
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was a look about her eye he did not like. At last Agnes 
turned to him. 

" I'm very sorry, Mr. Seton," she said ; " I ought not to 
have done it. I know you don't think it quite safe I should 
ride Lady Flora, and when you've been so kind I ought 
not to do anything to annoy you. I won't do anything of 
the sort again. Please forgive me." 

The fair childlike face was turned up to his with such a 
pleading look, that he felt a strong inclination to bend 
down and kiss it, as he might have done a repentant child ; 
but he only smiled and said, — 

" You must remember I feel in a measure answerable 
for your safety." 

" No, no, you are not ; I am answerable for that entirely 
myself. Oh, do look at the rectory and church ! " she 
suddenly broke in; "how charming they look from here ! 
Mr. Seton, you must be a very solitary giant, all by yourself 
in that big house. You must be dreadfully lonely." 

" I have hardly time to think of it." 

" But it will be awfully dull in the long winter even- 
ings." 

"Perhaps; but I have plenty of occupation. I never 
spend an idle evening at the rectory. Generally I have 
business in the way of writing, or sermons to prepare, which 
fills up my evenings. If not, I go out." 

" What an ai^'ful worker you are ! Do you never indulge 
in the pleasures of idleness— such as sitting in the dark, 
doing nothing, and gazing into the fire ? *' 

" Never." 

"Well, you try it; it's the jolliest thing possible, par- 
ticularly when you're tired." 

" I had rather not. The same occupations don't suit all 
people." 

She was still looking at the rectory. 

" I should mope myself to death in that house," she said. 
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" I wonder you don't make one of your curates come and 
live with you." 

" I had rather not." 

" Don't you like them ? " 

" Yes, very much ; they are all nice fellows. But I 
prefer having my house to myself." 

" I tell you what I really do wish, and that is that you 
would get married. I should " 

Again she stopped short, intuitively conscious that she 
had said too much ; and just at the moment, not without 
reason perhaps, Lady Flora plunged a little, and shot 
ahead. 

Harold came up with her again in a few moments. 

" I should like to hear the end of that interrupted sen- 
tence, Miss Agnes," he said. 

" No, please not — I'm very sony ; my tongue is always 
running away with me ; I ought not to have said it" 

" Then you must pay the penalty by finishing the sen- 
tence against your will. What were you going to say ? " 

She knew she must )deld; but she spoke hesitatingly. 
" I meant to say I should like it so much better if you were 
married." 

« Why ? " 

" Because I could see so much more of you." 

He was a little puzzled. Why, you told me the other day 
you were afraid of me." 

" O yes, so I am, because I know what you want But 
I'm never so happy as when I'm with you." 

" Still I don't quite imderstand what that has to do with 
my being married." 

'*Well, I'll tell you. You don't suppose I don't see 
what goes on round me, do you? and know what you 
clergymen must think of us girls. I've a bright specimen 
at home, I can tell you, of sentimental religion, founded 
upon a whole hecatomb of lisping curates; and- many a 
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time, when I should like to seek yon out, I'm afraid, lest 
you should think I'm in love with you." 

" Whatever you might do, I should never suspect that." 

" I don't know — because I do love you, Mr. Seton. I 
don't think I ever had so strong an affection for any one. 
I never had any one to love. I can't love mamma or 
Nelly j there's no use making any pretence about it. I've 
just the sort of feeling for you I think I should have had 
for poor papa, if I'd ever known him ; or for a brother who 
was a great deal older than I am. You seem so far above 
me, and yet you bend down to me. But then, you see, you 
might chance to mistake one kind of feeling for another, 
and if you were only married it would be all right." 

'* My dear child," he said, " you are certainly the strangest 
compound of child and woman I ever came across. But 
you need have no fear of my mistaking your feelings." 

" I don't know ; perhaps you wouldn't, you see so deep 
into one. But then other people might, and I shouldn't quite 
like that, though I don't generally care what people say. 
And that's the whole. One thing which makes me hate the 
thought of turning religious is, that people would say 
directly, * Agnes Battersby's grown religious all of a sudden, 
for love of the rector.' Mr. Seton, I've been doing all 
kinds of things lately to show people I'm not a bit religious, 
on purpose. You'll never have a chance of making me 
religious unless you get married." 
" Would you try to be then ? " 

" No, I won't make any promise. I don't want to be. 
But I know there never will be any chance unless there is 
some impassable barrier between us. There, now you 
know the whole ; and her ladyship is getting a little tired of 
walking so long, so we'll have a spin along this piece of 
turf." 

She had said all she cared to say, and did not return to 
the subject, but chatted away merrily enough, about a 
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variety of things ; her fearless indifference to various slight 
manifestations of temper on the part of Lady Flora the best 
guarantee possible for her safety, Harold thought In such 
a frame of mind there would be little danger of her nerve 
failing her, even should the mare become unmanageable. 
That did not seem very probable. He was perfectly certain 
the occasional fluttering of the habit was keeping her in a 
perpetual state of suppressed irritation, which might at any 
moment produce a sudden outburst ; but her rider seemed 
equal to the circumstances, and likely enough to keep it in 
check until they reached home. The prospect set him 
pondering' rather anxiously on the future. It would make 
it rather hard for him to refuse to let the girl take her out 
with the hounds ; which yet he was little more disposed to 
allow than he had been from the first — a needless consider- 
ation. That question was already irrevocably settled, and 
the knowledge of that fact was nearer him than he 
imagined. 

They were riding along the broad turf margin of a 
country lane, with a wide stagnant ditch beside them, half 
filled with mud and rushes. Suddenly, roused by the sound 
of the horses' hoofs, a large pig started out of the rushes 
close to them, and ran grunting across the road, passing 
almost under their horses' feet. It was too much for the 
chafed and irritable mare. She stood almost erect for a 
moment, striking out furiously with her fore-feet; then 
coming down again, with a plunge at the reins, which, in 
spite of all her horsemanship, nearly dragged Agnes out of 
the saddle, she dashed off down the lane at full speed. 

"Head her off, sir!" shouted the groom from behind, 
but it was useless. Harold's own horse had shied, and 
Lady Flora passed ahead before he had time to intercept 
her. He did not dare attempt to overtake her ; he knew 
far too well the effect any such attempt would have upon the 
mare. Agnes' merry laugh as she settled herself firmly in 
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her saddle, seemed to mock at the idea of danger, and side 
by side Harold and the groom followed Lady Flora's wild 
and unsteady course. 

" My word ! she is a rider ! " the groom exclaimed. 
" She'll have her in hand, yet, sir, after a bit, and be all 
right, so long as she don't come against anything turning on 
to the high road. She's as cool as a cucumber. Just look, 
sir, how she's keeping her on the turf, so as she mayn't 
knock herself to pieces on the hard ground." 

It was all lost upon Harold. He was conscious of 
nothing but the girlish form sitting so firmly in her 
saddle. 

She got safely out of the lane. The turnpike was not far 
distant. There was no turf margin now, and the sound of 
thundering hoofs on the hard road brought out the toll-man 
from his cottage. Harold uttered a surpressed exclamation 
of horror as he saw him hastily close the massive gate. 
Almost at the same moment a change came over Agnes. 

" Good heavens, sir ! " the groom exclaimed, " her nerve 
is giving way." 

It was a terrible sight — the plunging horse — the now 
nerveless form swaying helplessly in the saddle — and the 
closed gate they were so rapidly approaching. 

Harold dashed forward, exclaiming, " Send her at it, 
Agnes, — she can do it easily ! " 

She heard him, and made a feeble attempt to obey. But 
almost as the mare rose to the leap, she dropped the reins, 
and slipping helplessly from the saddle, came with violence 
against the gate, rolled over, and lay motionless in a con- 
fused heap on the road. 

Harold Seton had her in his arms in a moment, but he 
shuddered, and turned even whiter than he already was, as 
he raised her from the ground, and carried her into the 
cottage. 

He sent the groom off instantly for help — they were not 
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very far from Middleborough — and laid his lifeless burden 
as comfortably as was possible on the wretched bed which 
was the only one in the cottage. The toU-mari's wife, a 
coarse, stupid old woman, volunteered her help, but he 
would not let her come near the girl. With infinite tender 
ness of touch he unfastened her habit, and loosened every- 
thing that might press upon her injured frame ; and then, 
with a terrible dread at his heart, sat down to watch beside 
her. She breathed, and once or twice a faint moan 
escaped her, but that was the only sign of life she showed 
during that agonizing watch, every moment of which 
seemed an eternity to him. 

At last his ear caught the sound of wheels rapidly 
approaching, and he went to the door. Lady Battersb/s 
carriage drove up to the turnpike, containing only, to his 
no small satisfaction, a doctor and surgeon, and Lady Bat- 
tersby's maid. 

" Lady and Miss Battersby were out, fortunately, in the 
pony carriage," the doctor said, in explanation, " so we 
came off without waiting. Where is she ? *' 

He led them to the inner room, and then sat down 
before the kitchen fire, and waited, with his head resting on 
his hands, for their report. Presently the surgeon came out, 
looking very grave. Harold could not speak, he only 
looked up. 

" I fear she is seriously injured," the surgeon said, in 
answer to the look, " but we cannot thoroughly ascertain 
here. We must get her home at once. Come and help 
me to arrange the carriage as best we can. She must be 
kept perfectly flat." 

They hastily arranged as comfortable a couch as possible, 
and she was gently laid upon it. Harold's groom had 
returned, and was holding his horse. 

" Will you ride home, sir ? " he asked. 

" No," interposed the surgeon. " Let your man ride. I 
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want you to come up behind, and tell me, as we go, exactly 
what happened." 

Harold briefly explained as they drove towards the town. 
The surgeon shook his head. 

" I fear my suspicions are correct, then. Poor child ! 
poor child!" 

Harold asked no questions. He could not. He felt too 
certain what the unnamed suspicion was. 

" It was the most providential thing," the surgeon said, 
**that Dr. Hartley and I were both at hand. He had 
called me in to a patient of his, and we were just coming 
away, when we met your stable lad, looking like a ghost. 
He said Miss Battersby had gone out on your mare, which 
had just come tearing home riderless. We went up to 
Shrublands directly, and five minutes after your groom 
arrived." 

Very soon Agnes Battersby, still unconscious, was placed 
in her own bed, and then, feeling there was nothing more 
he could do, Harold went home. 

" For Heaven's sake," he said to the surgeon, whom he 
passed in the hall, " let me know as soon as possible what 
your opinion is.** 

The surgeon looked sharply at his white face and quiver- 
ing lip, and thought of some waifs and strays of floating 
gossip he had come across in Middleborough at various 
times. He answered very gravely — 

" I think we have arrived at our opinion already. In my 
own mind there is little doubt ; still, I should like to see her 
to-morrow before speaking more decidedly. I will see you 
in the morning as soon as I have been here." 

He watched Harold for a few moments as he walked 
down the drive, and then returned to the sick room, and 
joined Doctor Hartley. 
" The rector seems terribly cut up," he remarked. 
" Natural enough, under the circumstances, surely." 
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" Yes, under any circumstances ; but I wish I could 
know what the exact circumstances of the case are before 
I see him to-morrow." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" It is commonly reported here they are engaged, or at 
least likely to be.'^ 

" You don't say so ! Poor fellow, I hope it isn't true." 

" So do I, most devoutly ; but I should like immensely 
to arrive at some certainty on the subject." 

" It looks strange, certainly, that they should be riding 
about together in this way ; but then no one ever thought 
of appl)dng ordinary rules to her, poor child. Ask Major 
Thornton, he will be sure to know. He is intimately 
acquainted with both. Poor fellow ! " Dr. Hartley re- 
peated again, " 1 do most sincerely hope there is no truth 
in the report." 




CHAPTER XVI. 

ECHOED TEACHING. 

That was a terrible night to Harold Seton. The greater 
part of it he spent pacing up and down the library, haunted 
by two terrible images — Agnes as she had stood on the 
steps, when he rode up to Shrublands, all radiant with life 
and health ; and Agnes as she had been carried up those 
steps but a few hours later. He hardly knew which was 
now the more painful picture. He overwhelmed himself 
with bitter self-upbraidings. The results of actions throw a 
strange light upon them ; not always, perhaps, a trustworthy 
one. And viewed by that light, he unhesitatingly condemned 
his own conduct in ever having yielded to her wish." 

Very soon after breakfast Major Thornton came in. 

" This is an awful business, Seton," he said. " But, my 
dear fellow ! how ghastly ill you look ! " 

"Never mind me. Have you heard anything this 
morning ? " 

" Yes. IVe just come from Shrublands. Sent to you by 
the doctors." 

" What do they say ? " 

" They startled me, Seton, with a question I did not 
expect, and could not answer. But I should like to have it 
answered before I tell you more." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" They both have the idea that you and that poor girl are 
engaged." 

" Pshaw ! nonsense ! " 
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" Really, Seton ? Is there really nothing of the kind ? " 

" Nothing, — never was, and never will be." 

"Thank God for that. It would have been a most 
painful task I have before me, had there been." 

It was a painful enough disclosure as it was. Harold's 
own worst fear— the fear which had come over him the 
moment he felt the way in which she lay in his arms — ^was 
fully confirmed. Her back was fatally injured, and the 
lower limbs hopelessly paralyzed in tonsequence. She 
might live for years, but only as a helpless cripple, never 
able to move from her couch. There was no room for 
doubt. The doctors had telegraphed for an eminent 
surgeon the evening before. He had arrived during the 
night, had examined the girl, and unhesitatingly confirmed 
the opinion they had already formed. 

The drops were standing thick upon Harold Seton's fore- 
head as Major Thornton spoke. 

" And it is all my doing," he muttered, in a low hoarse 
tone. 

" Nonsense, Seton ! you must not think that. I am not 
exactly what you would call a religious man, but even I can 
see that if ever there was a case in which the hand of God 
was distinctly visible, it is in this. Anything so unaccount- 
able I never heard in my life." 

" In what way ? " 

"In every way. There's nothing to account for the 
accident. Why, I've seen a vicious brute that girl used to 
ride rear and fall back with her, and she slip out of the way, 
and be on her feet, and holding the horse's head, before any 
one had time to reach her ; and mount again, too, as soon 
as the saddle was changed, laughing at the whole thing as a 
good joke. And here she loses her nerve, all of a sudden, 
at the mere sight of a closed turnpike gate. There must 
be some reason for it. But unless she is able to 'explain it 
herself, it will be a mystery for ever." 
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" Does she suffer much ? " 

" A good deal at present," — Major Thornton did not care 
to say how much,—*' but that, the doctors say, will not be 
permanent. As soon as she has got over the immediate 
results of the injury, they hope the actual pain she will have 
to endure will be but trifling. But it is a frightful affair." 

" Does she know " He could not finish the 

question. 

" Not yet, they have not dared to tell her. Besides, she 
seems still very confused ; hardly clear as to what hap- 
pened. She has been muttering something about a pro- 
phecy; but they can't understand what she means." 

" How do her mother and sister take it ? " 

Major Thornton shrugged his shoulders. " Lady Bat- 
tersby has taken a deal of sal volatile, and I believe Miss 
Battersby has been in periodical fits of hysterics ever since. 
Lady Battersby wants to see you, Seton, my dear fellow ; I 
fear the task of telling the poor girl the truth will be laid 
upon you." 

" Were you requested to ask me to undertake it?" 

" No, by no means. Nothing positive has been said ; but 
I can see they have it in their minds. If s rather too bad. 
But I suspect that is what Lady Battersby wants you for." 

" I am ready, if it is advisable. But I should think the 
doctors ought to do it." 

"They haven't the courage, my dear fellow, that's the 
plain truth. However, there's no question of telling her at 
the moment ; but I imagine Lady Battersby wants to get 
you to promise to undertake the task." 

It was just what Lady Battersby did want ; and to pour 
out, as well, a long description of the dreadful suffering this 
awful accident had caused herself; and to claim the rector's 
sympathy for her own acute distress ;. and to beg him to 
remonstrate with Miss Battersby, and try and induce her to 
exercise a little self-control. She got all she wanted, and 
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declared herself much tranquillized by Mr. Seton's visit, 
that he was really invaluable in times of affliction, and 
seemed a most kind-hearted man. He positively looked 
quite ill, after hearing her account of all she had suffered 
during the night. 

There were plenty of other people, too, wanted the rector 
that day. And over and over again did he calmly repeat 
the terrible tale, while every nerve was quivering ; and listen 
patiently to all the varied comments, and assurances that no 
one could possibly attach any blame to him. He was 
sharply criticised himself, and generally pronoimced to look 
more white and stony than was naturally to be expected, 
unless he had some private reason for feeling more strongly 
about the accident than was admitted. 

Mrs. Thornton at least spared him the painful repetition. 
She had heard the story from her husband, and knew, 
which others did not as yet, the fearful future fate in store 
for poor Agnes. She only drew upon Harold for s)anpathy 
with her own distress, which was really sincere. 

Evelyn Macdonald came into the drawing-room, rather a 
rare occurrence with her, and listened silently to all that 
passed. Harold hardly noticed her till just as he was 
leaving. Then she came up to him. 

" Mr. Seton," she said, "who is with her?" 

The tone made him look at her. She was very pale, and 
there was a depth of expression in her large dark eyes which 
gave positive beauty to her face. 

" A first-rate surgical nurse has arrived and taken charge 
of her. There is no one else, poor girl. Her mother and 
sister are worse than useless." 

Evelyn clasped her hands tightly together. " Do you 
think she would let me go to her ? " she asked, in a tre- 
mulous voice. 

" My dear Eva," Mrs. Thornton interposed, " it is not to 
be thought of. You are much too young." 
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Evelyn turned to her with almost stern decision in her 
manner. 

" No I am not, aunt Louisa. I don't suppose you ever 
knew it, but papa's death was caused by a bad fall when 
riding. His back was very much injured, and I nursed 
him, and the doctor said I had done it very well. I nursed 
him for six weeks, so I do know something about it." 

"But, my dear, such an interruption to your studies, 
which are so important at your age ! and I really don't 
think it is necessary." 

A half-indignant, half-scornful flush passed rapidly across 
the girl's face, but she made no answer. She only turned 
an almost pleading look on Harold. In those few moments 
the remembrance of what poor Agnes had herself said about 
Evelyn crossed his mind, and he answered Mrs. Thornton, — 

" Miss Macdonald's proposal certainly merits considera- 
tion, Mrs. Thornton. I think it is very possible she might 
be an immense comfort to Miss Battersby. I can easily 
ascertain, and should it prove so, I hope you will not refuse 
your consent." 

" Oh, certainly not, if you think it well. But I must say 
I think Eva too young, myself" 

Evelyn followed him to the door. "Thank you, Mr. 
Seton," she said quietly. " I could help the nurse, I know, 
and I think I could help poor Agnes to try and bear it. I 
do care very much for her." 

And yet she had shown a degree of reserve which not 
even the frank, open-hearted Agnes Batterby had been able 
to overcome. Harold began to regard her with some 
curiosity. 

Evelyn's suggestion was very cordially received at 
Shrublands. Lady Battersby would be most thankful if 
Mrs. Thornton would let her come, and Agnes had taken 
such a fancy to her when first she saw her, she was sure it 
would be a comfort to her to have her there. So without 
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further discussion Evelyn herself quietly suspended all her 
masters, and took up her abode at Shrublands. 

Harold mechanically went on with the routine of his 
daily work, but all the spirit was gone from it for the time. 
Upon him, like a dead weight, was resting the thought of 
the ordeal before him, in his first interview with Agnes, and 
the terrible disclosure he would have to make. How would 
she be able to endure it? There were many points of 
resemblance between the fate which had befallen her and 
his own ; but he could hardly hope — at least, as yet — to 
teach her, as Padre Felipe had taught him, to hear, amid 
the storm, the Master's voice calling her to follow him; 
and how otherwise could she ever find strength to bear her 
cross ? 

A fortnight passed after the accident before the doctors 
would allow the poor girl to hear the truth. Every day 
Harold had been at Shrublands, and every day amidst the 
endless lamentations of the weak-minded mother, had been 
sounded praises of Evelyn Macdonald. They never could 
have got on without her. Agnes would hardly bear her to 
be out of her sight. It was quite inconceivable that a girl 
of her age could have so much firmness and good sense, 
united with such gentleness ; with much more in the same 
strain. And it was some slight consolation to him to know 
that his intervention had been the means of placing Evelyn 
in such a position. 

At last the dreaded moment came. Agnes was stronger, 
and it was impossible to conceal the truth fi*om her any 
longer. Lady Battersby sent for Harold to come and 
consult witli her about it. 

" Oh, dear Mr. Seton, I do wish it was over. I can't tell 
you how I dread it." 

" So do I, for your daughter," he said, with a touch of 
irony in his tone. 

'* O yes, of course, for her and for myself too. I feel 
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quite unnerved. I really think you had better see Miss 
Macdonald, and arrange it with her. I feel quite unequal 
even to speak of it." 

Evelyn came, and heard what was under discussion. 

" Yes," she said, " I am sure it is best she should know 
it She does not suspect the truth ; but I am sure she is 
beginning to think she is more hurt than she has been told, 
and that the thought is fretting her." 

" Then do settle with Mr. Seton about telling her, my 
dear." 

" Settle with Mr. Seton ! " she repeated, with some sur- 
prise in her tone. 

" Yes, my dear ; Mr. Seton has kindly promised to break 
the dreadful truth to her, poor darling." 

Evelyn's colour deepened. " Do you wish to tell her ? " 
she asked Harold, in a low tone. 

He shook his head. " Can you ask the question under 
the circumstances ? I was implored to promise to do it." 

Her lip curled. " It was too cruel," she said ; '* you of 
all men. — Mr. Seton and I think it better I should tell 
Agnes, Lady Battersby," she added. " I will do it this 
afternoon." 

"Just as you please, my dear." 

" Then I will go back to Agnes now." And she rose, 
with a slight sign to Harold to follow her. They crossed 
the hall together. 

" It was a cruel shame to ask it of you," she said, " but I 
do dread it, Mr. Seton. She has said once or twice she 
should like to see you soon. I think perhaps she will want 
you to come directiy, then. You will stay at home, won't 
you ? and come at once if I send ? " 

" Instantly." 

She went up-stairs, and he watched her, asking himself 
the question Agnes had asked him, — " Could she really be 
only fifteen ? " 

M 
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He waited at the rectory, a weary waiting. He could do 
nothing but wander restlessly about the library. At last the 
door suddenly opened, and Evelyn herself stood before 
him, pale and breathless, with evident traces of tears on 
her face. 

" Come directly," she faltered. 

Harold obeyed without asking any question, and they 
walked up to Shrublands without a word on either side. 
It was plainly as much as Evelyn could do to keep back 
her own sobs. She was but young, after all, and it had 
been too much for her. 

" Oh, Mr. Seton," she faltered, as they entered the house, 
*' it has been so dreadful, oh so dreadful ! Go up to her 
room directly; she is wild to see you. She would have 
me go to you myself." 

With perfect outward calnmess Harold entered the sick 
room, the nurse passing out as he did so. The sight that 
met his eyes sent a sharp pang through him. Agnes Bat- 
tersby, wasted to a shadow, was restlessly tossing her head 
about on the pillow, her Mr hair flung away in a dishevelled 
mass over the back of the bed, her eyes dilated, and her 
cheeks burning with fever, and worse than all, with a heart 
rending look of despairing misery in herface. She greeted 
Harold with a low moaning wail, and stretching out her 
arms towards him, made a fruitless attempt to rise from her 
pillow. He bent over her, and took the burning hands in 
his; but she drew them away, and before he knew what 
she intended, clasped them round his neck, and tried to 
draw herself up to him. Very gently he released himself, 
and, sitting down on the bed, raised her from the pillow, 
and drawing her to him, rested her head upon his shoulder, 
and held her closely in his arms. He did not speak ; he 
could not; it was such a piteous sight — that helplessly 
hopelessly crippled form, out of which such radiant life and 
health had been so cruelly crushed. 
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She cluDg convulsively to him. She had acted from pure 
instinct, and he understood it, though at the moment he 
was not conscious that he did, or why he had so intuitively 
responded to the mute appeal. There was deep pathos in 
it The action was but the outward visible sign of what 
could not be more touchingly expressed. It was the appeal 
of a crushed and broken spirit writhing in its weakness and 
misery, to a strong, brave one, for sympathy and support. 
She felt the quiet strength beside her, and nestled down on 
his broad chest, as if the mere resting there brought her 
some relie£ There had been a terrible scene when she 
learnt the truth, and Evelyn was powerless then. She 
wanted something stronger to cling to, and almost fran- 
tically implored that Harold Seton might be brought; 
hardly ceasing her entreaties for a moment till his arms 
were rotmd her. 

She lay there moaning out incoherent words, broken by 
convulsive sobs, without his moving or speaking. It taxed 
even his strong will to preserve outward calmness, but he 
did it, for her sake. After a while he felt she was growing 
quieter, and when at last her sobs had ceased, and her 
breathing become less hurried and irregular, he gently laid 
her down again, and sitting down beside the bed, with her 
hand still clasped in his, murmured a few soothing words. 

•'iOh, I can't— I can't bear it," she faltered. "Not 
eighteen yet, and I may live for years ! It's too cruel — I 
haven't deserved this. You said it would be a sharp stroke, 
but this is too cruel." 

He did not understand what she meant by the sharp 
stroke, he had a good deal yet to learn about the accident ; 
but he did understand, well enough, the clamorous rebellion 
that was rising against her fate. He did not attempt any 
platitudes about resignation. He wanted all the bitterness 
to find a vent, and be poured out, before any attempt was 
made to heal the wound. He only sought to soothe her. 
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" No, no," she repeated, in answer to his words, " I can't 
bear it. You said it would be a sharp stroke — ^but it won't 
do the work ; it can't ; my heart is so full of wicked, bitter 
thoughts ; no good ones can come there." 

" What did I say about a sharp stroke?" he asked. 

" Don't you remember ? Oh, I remember, — I have tried 
to forget, but I couldn't ; — that's what's laid me here. That 
day, in the churchyard, under the limes, you said if I didn't 
seek a holier life I should be driven to it by a shsup stroke. 
I tried to forget those words, but I never could, and if s 
they have laid me here. It's God's doing, Mr. Seton ; but 
I can't submit, I can't ! " 

He had forgotten the words, but he remembered now ; 
and strange suspicions were beginning to rise. 

" What have those words to do with this ? " he asked. 

" Oh, it was they did it. Listen ; I'll try and tell you. 
It is God's work. I tried to forget those words, but I 
couldn't ; they haunted me. I didn't want to be religious, 
but I couldn't shake them off. I wouldn't listen when you 
were preaching, lest something else should strike me. But 
I knew I was turning wilfidly away from that life, and 
hardening my heart, and I wasn't happy, though I wouldn't 
allow to myself I was not. I wasn't a bit frightened when 
the mare ran away ; it was nothing to me ; and when we 
came out of the lane I was only thinking that if I didn't 
succeed in pulling her up soon she'd knock herself to 
pieces on the hard road. But," and she shuddered, " all of 
a sudden, when I saw the man shut the gate, those words 
of yours flashed like fire through my brain, and I knew the 
hour was come. I thought I was going to be killed, to 
punish me for hardening my heart, and I knew I wasn't fit 
to die. I just heard you call to me to send her at it, and I 
tried j and then I knew no more. But oh ! I can't, I can't 
bear it ! " 

An awestruck feeling came over Harold as she spoke. 
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He felt more strongly than ever that it was he who had laid 
her there for life — ^at least, that he had been the instrument j 
yet now he did not dare dispute the fiat. 

She had grown quieter, but he saw it was partly fix)m 
sheer exhaustion, and that he must not prolong the con- 
versation. 

" I must not let you talk more now, my child," he said 
"you are quite exhausted. We will discuss all this to- 
morrow, if you are able. Only don't feel afraid at your own 
rebellious feelings. It is not at the first moment a blow 
falls that we feel the strength is givep to bear it. Perfect 
submission then comes fi'om apathy, not fi*om real resigna- 
tion. Do not fear, however rebellious you may feel. God's 
ways are not our ways. He is leading you to Himself by 
the path He sees fit, and even though it may be through 
the fire of fierce rebellion, He will lead you safely home at 
last to perfect peace, if only your faith does not fail." 

It was an echoed teaching, applied by the light of his 
own deep experience. The solitary monk far away in his 
lonely convent, and faithful, amidst all his errors, to the 
light he had received, would have some share in training 
another servant for the Master's service. 

She wanted to speak, but he would not let her. 

" No, my child, no more now. Only think of that until 
I come again. Will you promise ? " 

" I'll try." 

"And you will succeed. You must not say one word 
more ; you are more exhausted now than you ought to be. 
I am, not leaving you alone : I leave you in the care of Him 
who has felt every earthly pang, and will not forsake the 
wandering child He has stricken in infinite love." 

He rose as he spoke. Agnes did not answer, but her 
eyes were fixed on him with a wistful, imploring gaze. Her 
face was full of pain and trouble still, but it had not the 
wild, despairing look it had worn when he first entered. He 
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Stood silently beside her for a few moments. Then, laying 
both hands upon her head, he pronounced a blessing on her. 

" You will come to-morrow, will you not ? " she murmured. 

** That must depend in a measure on yourself, my child. 
You must not be excited in any way. If you will try and 
keep as quiet as you can, I will come." 

" Yes, come ; please come ! " she entreated, clasping her 
wasted hands imploringly together. " I can never, never 
bear it without your help. Please promise you will come ! '* 

" I will come." 

A faint shadowy smile just flitted across her face for a 
moment, and, bending down, he kissed her forehead very 
gravely and tenderly, and left her. 

Evelyn was anxiously awaiting him. 

" She is quieter now," he said, " but it is partly from 
sheer exhaustion. I think she should have something. Go 
and see. And then tell her I told you to leave her alone 
for a little." 

Evelyn came back to him in a few minutes. 

" Oh, Mr. Seton," she said, "what have you done to herP 
It is Hke magic." 

" How so ? " 

" She is so quiet to what she was. Oh, it was so dreadful 
when I first told her ! I thought it would have killed her. 
And now she is lying quite quiet, and she just smiled &intly 
when she saw me. It is the first time I have seen her 
smile since the accident. How have you managed to 
soothe her so completely ? " 

He did not answer the question — the subtle influence 
might not be defined; it was hardly possible even to 
analyze it in thought. He scarcely knew himself how he 
had done it. 

" It will not last,*' he said ; " you must be prepared for 
that. She is partly quiet fi-om exhaustion now, and at best 
it is but a temporary lull. She is not prepared to submit 
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yet. Poor child I " and a dreamy, absent look came over 
his fece as he spoke, " she will have some very fierce con- 
flicts to pass through before she will learn what real sub- 



mission is." 
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But if she gets into such a state again what shall I do 
with her, Mr. Seton ? I don't know enough to understand 
how to treat her, and there is no one here to guide me." 

" It is hard for you, certainly," he said, thoughtfiilly. 
" You must, of course, as a mere medical precaution, try and 
keep her as quiet as possible ; but I fear you must leave the 
mind alone. Let her say what she likes. Never mind how 
wild, or even impious, her words may seem. Above all, let 
nothing induce you to preach resignation to her. You will 
drive her nearly mad if you do. It is the one thing which 
I believe, at this moment, she could not bear. I think that 
is all the direction I can give you, Miss Macdonald. I need 
not add that if you think it desirable you can send for me at 
any hour, either of the day or night." 

" Oh, thank you ; it will be such a comfort to feel I can 
do that. I never had to deal with mental distress before, 
and I feel so helplessly inexperienced." 

" You will learn now what may be of untold value to you 
in after life," he said, as he went down-stairs. 

Half an hour afterward Evelyn crept cautiously back to 
the sick room. Agnes was sleeping quietly. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MAN GETS THE BETTER OF THE RECTOR. 

Harold Seton's assertion that Agnes Battersby was but 
lulled into temporary tranquillity was abundantly verified 
before long. He had exercised no magical influence, 
although his power, for the moment, had seemed almost 
like it. In her case it was not only his perfect knowledge 
of how to deal with a blighted life which gave him such 
power ; though now, for the first time, he strove to call up, 
jn imagination, some of those dark hours and desperate con- 
flicts he had known when he was struggling against his own 
fate, that he might analyze the workings of his mind, and 
gain thereby wisdom for the sake of the poor sufferer cling- 
ing so helplessly to him for support The circumstances of 
the girl's past history gave him peculiar influence with her. 
Her life had been one of entire neglect. She had never 
known her father. He had died six months before her birth. 
Her thoroughly heartless, worldly mother had never forgiven 
the poor child for proving another girl, and thereby not only 
allowing the title and estates to pass to a distant relative, but 
also materially lessening the fortune her elder sister would 
otherwise have had. Eleanor Battersby was several years 
older than Agnes, and was her mother's pet ; so the unwel- 
come second daughter was only regarded as a useless en- 
cumbrance, and though not actually unkindly treated, was 
entirely neglected. Her disposition was little more to her 
mother's taste than her sex. She very early showed signs 
of a daring independence and blunt straightforwardness of 
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character very little suited to the social atmosphere around 
her. The little bold, fearless child was of course the darling 
of the servants, both in the house and out ; and, in conse- 
quence, her childhood was chiefly spent in the kitchen and 
stables. Really clever, and a quick observer, she soon 
began, as she grew up, to see through all the tinsel and 
glitter of the hollow, artificial life in which her lot had been 
cast; and her honest, truthful nature recoiled from it with a 
feeling of contempt which rapidly sent her rather to the 
opposite extreme, and would have done so still more, but 
for that very truthfulness which would not, even in a recoil, 
let her assume more than she really felt Through her 
whole life she had never had a single feeling of sincere 
respect or affection aroused in her, until she met Harold 
Seton. Her quick observation had made her detect, the first 
time she saw him, that he was difierent from any one she 
had ever known. She respected him from the moment she 
heard him so gravely rebuke the sentiments which had so 
often excited her own wrath. Her respect soon deepened 
into profound admiration ; his evident interest in her drew 
her towards him, while the quiet respect with which he 
treated her forced her back firom the careless familiarity of 
manner with which she was accustomed to treat every one, 
and gave her the first lesson she had ever had in self-respect. 
She very soon learned really to love him, though the feeling 
was, as she herself had said, only such a one as she might 
have felt for a father or an elder brother. Would such 
a feeling be a safe one for her ? Alas ! that question was 
sadly answered now ; answered almost before Harold Seton 
had had time, after hearing her own account of her feelings, 
to put it to himself. He had won his influence, and he 
might safely use it. A far more impassable barrier than she 
had ever dreamed could exist was between them, for ever, 
in this world. The most determined disbeliever in Pla- 
tonics could hardly have seen danger in such a fiiendship. 
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Very sorely she needed all his influence could do for her; 
doomed to pass, in a moment, from singularly perfect health, 
and a buoyancy of animal spirits fitting her peculiarly for 
keen enjoyment of all the pleasures of active life and 
country sports, to utter helplessness and dependence; to 
the life of a paralyzed invalid, always helpless, sometimes 
suffering terribly, and knowing that though there might be 
alleviation there was no hope. It was a terrible prospect, 
and she was no miraculous instance of sudden and perfect 
resignation. She rebelled wildly against her fate, — ^at times 
with bursts of hysterical sobbing, at others turning hard, 
sullen, and defiant. Once Evelyn had to send for Harold 
late at night, on an occasion when Lady Battersby, coming 
in, as usual, to wish her daughter good night, and finding 
her restless and irritable, had thought it necessary to im- 
press upon her the duty of resignation to the will of God. 
Such an outburst was the result, that it was long before even 
the rector could soothe her to anything like calmness. 

He saw her almost every day. She was, for the time, his 
special charge, and he would have allowed no amount of 
work to have interfered with his visits to her. Middle- 
borough had much to say upon the subject, but for once 
the gossip was not ill-natured. Beyond her own circle she 
had been a general favourite, and her terrible fate was a 
source of universal regret Their tongues were busy with 
the past, not the present. They were quite sure there had 
been something going on, even if she and Mr. Seton had 
not been actually engaged. She certainly seemed a strange 
choice for such a grave, earnest, thoughtful man ; still she 
would have been a good wife to him, and it made the acci- 
dent much more dreadful to think of. Harold heard it all 
with a smile, little thinking the day would come when he 
would rejoice in the prevalence of such an idea. 

Weeks slipped away, and he was beginning to see signs 
that all his patient, unwearied efforts had not been thrown 
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away. Through all that time Agnes had seen him only as 
her spiritual pastor, striving unceasingly to lead her, directly 
or indirectly, according as she could bear it, to the perfect 
peace of imwavering submission to the will of God ; and to 
teach her, by faith, to discern the infinite love which had 
laid the cross upon her. What the mere feelings of the 
man were she did not learn until the first day she was 
moved tP a couch which had been expressly prepared for 
her. She implored Harold to move her for the first time ; 
she dreaded it, and she clung as instinctively, in such a case, 
to his great physical strength, as she had done before to his 
mental power. 

" And this is my future home," she said, as he laid her on 
the couch. 

" Not your home, only the scene of your earthly pil- 
grimage." 

She smiled rather sadly. " I cannot always say, yet," she 
said, in a low tone, " * God's will be done.' But I do try, 
Mr. Seton, oh so hard ; and the dark hours don't come so 
often now. But oh ! it all seems so long ago, as if years 
had passed. How long is it ? " 

"Ten weeks." 

" Only ten weeks ! it seems like ten years." 

She was silent for a moment. Then she suddenly asked, 
" What became of Lady Flora ? Was she hurt ? " 

"Hurt! No. Confound her, I wish she had broken 
her neck." 

" Mr. Seton ! " 

She was too much astonished to say more. Such words 
were strange enough from him, without the bitter vehemence 
of his tone. It was an outburst of nature : one which she 
could hardly, perhaps, under any circumstances, have en- 
tirely understood. The question had caught him off his 
guard, it was so unexpected ; and the bitter answer told of 
the indescribable pain to a strong, brave man, of such a tem- 
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perament as his, in the sight of a woman physically injured 
in so fatal a manner. 

He was little less astonished than herself at the words 
which had escaped him. " I did not mean to speak so 
strongly," he said, " but I cannot bear to think of her 
when I look at you." 

" What ! are you going to give me a lesson in rebellion ?" 

" God forbid. But you cannot quite understand all my 
feelings on the subject, my child ; and I cannot bear to think 
of that vicious brute. I all but ordered her to be shot" 

" Oh, Mr. Seton ! you did not do it ?" 

" No. I was so conscious the feeling was merely revenge- 
ful, that I checked it, even towards an animal ; but I could 
never have ridden her again. I have sent her away." 

" I am so sorry. You liked riding her, I know." 

" I never should again. I believe I should have posi- 
tively ill-treated her, and she would assuredly have broken 
my neck if I had." 

''Oh, then, I am glad she is gone. I could not do 
without you, — at least, not yet. Mr. Seton, I don't want 
you to marry now. You wouldn't be able to spare me so 
much time." 

There was something still of her old frankness about her, 
only its bluntness was softening down. 

" I never shall marry." 

"Never!" 

" No, never. You need have no fear that any domestic 
ties will ever curtail the time I have to spare to you." 

She looked at him for a moment as though she had some- 
thing more she would have said; but then she changed 
the subject and she never again mentioned it to him. 

Evelyn Macdonald had resigned her charge of Agnes and 
returned home, but the greater part of her time was still 
spent at Shrublands — an arrangement of which Mrs. Thorn- 
ton entirely approved. She could not get on with her niece. 
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and even Major Thornton was forced to admit she had not 
verified his prediction, that she would be just like other girls 
when she got used to her position. She was very quiet, 
very obedient, and perfectly considerate of her aunt's wishes, 
but entrenched behind a barrier of cold reserve which no- 
thing seemed able to overcome. 

She was really a serious source of distress to Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. She did not care about having her there, but as she 
was there, she would have liked her to be happy, and that 
the girl certainly was not Mrs. Thornton in despair at last 
took coimsel with her old and faithful servant, Dawson. 

" What can make her so strange, Dawson ?'* 

" I can't think, ma'am." 

" Is she the same to you ?" 

" Oh dear no, ma'am. She's quite different to me, and 
to all the servants. They are all devoted to Miss Eva, and 
so are the poor people she visits. I can't think what it is, 
but I'm sure Miss Eva isn't happy, though she often says 
how kind you and her uncle are. I'm sure she often cries 
a great deal at night. I've often seen her eyes quite red 
when I've gone to her in the morning." 

" It is very extraordinary. So like her poor mother, and 
yet so diflferent." 

'^ Do you think, ma'am, Miss Eva knows anything about 
that, and frets about it ?" 

" No, certainly not I have sounded her more than once, 
and am certain she knows nothing." 

" Then I can't think what it can be, unless she was very 
fond of her papa, and frets after him." 

" I don't think it looks like that. I do wish she would 
change," Mrs. Thornton sighed, in a plaintive tone. 

She was beginning to feel a little indignant, however. 
Dawson's remarks seemed to show that Evelyn's cold re- 
serve was kept especially for Major Thornton and herself; 
and as she reflected over this she began to look upon her 
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as somewhat culpable in the matter. Then a brilliant idea 
presented itself; one which seemed, at least, very brilliant 
to Mrs. Thornton. She would get the rector to remonstrate 
with her niece. 

This idea she took the first fitting opportunity of com- 
municating to him, beginning with a long description of 
her troubles and annoyances, and ending with a request that 
he would speak to Evelyn about her conduct. To the first 
part of her harangue Harold listened with grave attention ; 
but when she came to her concluding request, she received 
a much more abrupt and unqualified refusal thereof than 
she was at all accustomed to receive from him. 

" My dear Mrs. Thornton, I really cannot undertake to 
do anything of the kind." 

"You cannot !" she repeated. 

" Certainly not. If there was anything tangible to be 
blamed in your niece I should feel it my duty to speak 
to her about it, at your request. But the real fact is, I 
have not the courage to attack Miss Macdonald in the way 
you suggest." 

" Not the courage ! Really, Mr. Seton, you must forgive 
me if I say that borders on the ridiculous. You, a man 
universally respected in a large and important parish like 
this, and carrying the weight you do ; and she a mere child, 
not sixteen yet." 

He laughed to himself. " I am afiaid it is rather a hu- 
miliating confession, or at least that it must seem so to 
you; but truth compels me to admit there is no single 
individual among my parishioners I would not rather attack 
than your niece. Youmust remember, years are in reality a 
very false test of age." 

Mrs. Thornton could not see it " I think you might do 
something with her. I am sure she respects you ; wd just 
look how much you have done ¥rith poor dear Agnes." 

"I had her confidence before I made the attempt; nor 
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could you well find two girls more entirely different. Be- 
sides, Mrs. Thornton, the attempt would be useless. I 
should immediately receive such a rebufif from Miss Mac- 
donald as would be neither encouraging nor agreeable. 
Nor is this my only reason for refusing your request. I do 
not consider it either a safe or desirable exercise of my official 
duties to seek to instal myself in the position of confi- 
dential spiritual director to all the young ladies of my flock. 
Such a post requires a much older man than myself." 

"I am sure no one here ever remembers that you are 
so young. I should never have thought of proposing such 
a step to most men of your age, but you are such an excep- 
tion to all rules." 

" I cannot forget the fact myself, Mrs. Thornton, and 
must really decline the task,' and recommend you to trust 
to time. Do you not think, perhaps, Miss Macdonald knows 
something of her mother's sad history, and that that may 
cause her unhappiness?" 

**That is just what Dawson asked me, but I am sure 
she does not. I have said various things to her on purpose 
to try and find out, and I am sure she suspects nothing." 

In spite of his refusal to interfere with Evelyn Mac- 
donald, Harold could not but regard her with both curiosity 
and interest. He had been not a little struck by the quiet 
firmness with which she had carried her point of going to 
nurse Agnes Battersby, and during her attendance upon the 
poor girl he had seen her in a very different light firom 
that in which she usually appeared. Her evident indig* 
nation on hearing that he had been asked to break the fatal 
truth to Agnes, was not the only evidence she had given of 
a far keener sympathy with his own peculiarly painful posi- 
tion with respect to the accident, than had been manifested 
by any one else, and of feelings both deep and strong 
enough entirely to overcome for the time her general re- 
serve. But the moment she retiuned home again she seemed 
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to congeal into her usual coldness — ^usual, at least, with the 
one exception of Agnes Battersby, to every one of her own 
rank in life. To those beneath her she was entirely dif- 
ferent. She had, very soon after she came to Middle- 
borough, told Harold she had been accustomed to visit 
poor people in Scotland, and liked to do it ; and asked him 
to tell her who she might visit in Middleborough ; and 
often enough, from those he had placed upon her list, he 
heard enthusiastic praises of dear Miss Macdonald, and 
how gentle and kind she was. It really seemed as if the 
girl had two distinct characters, and Harold had no great 
difficulty in deciding himself which was the real and which 
the assumed one ; though why she should assume one at all 
was a mystery not so easy of solution, and one he had no 
intention of making an attempt to solve. Young as she 
was, he had far loo profound a respect for her, to endeavour 
to intrude himself uninvited into her confidence. 

His hands were very full, and his thoughts too, that 
winter ; full enough to make him start when Agnes one day 
told him it was five months since her last fatal ride, and 
quite a year since he had come to Middleborough. She 
still often needed a good deal of his time, and his difficulties 
seemed rather to increase than to decrease. The first 
effect of vigorous cleaning after long neglect is to make a 
tremendous dust, and the evils which such neglect had 
allowed to flourish so rankly in Middleborough were not to 
be energetically attacked without a violent disturbance of 
the social atmosphere resulting as the first consequence. 
Sometimes he almost stood aghast himself, and painfully 
pondered the question whether he had not set to work the 
wrong way, when so many storms and commotions seemed 
the only present results of his labours. Then, superadded 
to it all, he had had a refi-actory curate on his hands ; one 
something like what the bishop had feared when he first 
heard of Harold himself — a young enthusiast with a mission, 
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— and very heavily the young visionary had contrived to 
increase the weight of his rector's anxieties and cares. 

" Have I really been here a year ?'* he said. 

" Yes, really." 

" And you on your couch five months ? Agnes, it does 
not seem possible." 

" There's something more impossible come to pass." 

"What is that?" 

" That I have learned in five months to be resigned to 
the knowledge that my whole life is to be spent on this 
couch, and am happier than I was before I was laid on it. 
It is yoxir doing, Mr. Seton." 

" Not mine, Agnes." 

" Yes, in the sense I mean. You know how I mean it. 
You taught me how to bear it." 

" I think, then, it is about the only piece of work I have 
successfully accomplished since I came," he said, almost 
sadly. 

She looked up anxiously at him. " You are not getting 
down-hearted, surely. You will do so much here, only you 
must wait patiently for the harvest." 

" Agnes, I shall never see it ; perhaps you will." He 
spoke very gravely, almost solemnly. 

" Never see it ! why not ?" 

" How long will it be before the harvest ?" 

She shook her head. " A long time — ^years, I fear. Re- 
member you have thirty years' neglect to undo before you 
can really begin your work." 

" Will you say ten or twelve years?" 

" Yes, I think perhaps it may be as long as that But 
that is not so tremendous to a man of your age." 

" At the rate I am living now, I shall not be alive," he said. 

" Oh, Mr. Seton ! don't say that ! If it is so, you have 
no right to work so hard. You have no right to work your- 
self to death." 

N 
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" I do not do it deliberately, child. It is forced upon 
me. I spare myself as much as I can, on principle, not 
from inclination. I do believe that the reformation of 
Middleborough is my appointed work; but I do believe 
also that the man who accomplishes that work will do so 
at the cost of his own life, and will not see the results of 
his labours." 

Something of the utter loneliness of his life was gone 
when he could talk to any one in that strain. He did to 
Agnes sometimes, and he felt the relief. The conviction 
had been growing upon him for some time, that the actual 
amount of work forced upon him, if he would make his 
parish what he hoped to see it, would wear him out in 
about ten or twelve years. And all the more strongly did 
he feel that he had found the work for which he had been 
specially trained. Ten or twelve years at most — and little 
likely to pass less rapidly than that one had done. It was 
a thought which, after that conversation with Agnes, often 
stimulated his energies when they seemed inclined to flag, 
and sent him back to his work with renewed vigour. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

AGNES BATTERSBY IS MORE SUCCESSFUL THAN MRS. THORNTON* 

Harold Seton's solitude at the rectory was actually en- 
livened that spring by a visitor. Ealph Seton announced 
his intention of visiting him, partly, he said, in order to afford 
him the benefit of his advice in parochial management, partly 
to consult him on some business matters. What the business 
might be, Harold could not imagine. Ralph had made one 
or two attempts to induce him to interfere in the management 
of the Rookwood property, but had found them such fruitless 
labour, that he had yielded the point, declaring he would 
back his cousin for obstinacy against the whole world, when 
he got an idea into his head. Really attached to Ralph 
though Harold was, he hardly felt as if he could sincerely 
welcome him. He preferred keeping everything connected 
with that side of his life's history as much in the dark as 
possible. 

" Is it any use to consult you about renewals of leases at 
Rookwood, Harold ? " Ralph asked, as they were sitting in 
the library, the evening of his arrival. 

" No, it is not the least use. I should have thought you 
might have known that, without asking the question." 

" I suspected as much ; but I do wish you would decide 
one or two points yourself." 

" I will not ; and I fairly tell you, Ralph, if you only came 
here to worry me with such questions I had much rather 
you had stayed away." 

R9,lph laughed. " You are frank, at any rate. No one 
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can accuse you of carrying tact to the verge of duplicity. 
No, my dear fellow, that suggestion was a mere accidental 
feature in the case. The business that brings me here is 
entirely personal. I want to talk to you about Arthur." 

" What about him ? " 

" He is bent upon following your example, and going into 
the Church." 

" Then let him haye his own way, by all means. But he 
is surely very young to make a choice." 

" He is seventeen." 

" So much as that Is he really?" 

" He is indeed. He is only a year younger than Charlie, 
you know. I must say I wish he had not set his heart upon 
this." 

" Why ? " 

*^ Because the Church is a bad profession for a man to get 
on in, unless he happens to have some near relative on the 
bench. It is all your doing, Harold. Arthur always had an 
enthusiastic admiration for you, from the time he was in 
petticoats ; and I believe it is only because you are a parson 
that he wants to be one." 

" You don't know what you are talking about, Ralph," 
Harold said, very earnestly. " Don't attempt to thwart the 
boy on such a point." 

" I have no intention. I must say he has taken after his 
model in one point. He is uncommonly hard to move when 
he has once made up his mind. But I do wish he had taken 
a fancy for some other profession." 

" It's nonsense for you to talk in that way, Ralph. You'll 
be able well enough to make your younger children in a 
measure independent of the professions they may choose." . 

*' That is all very fine in theory, my good fellow ; but I 
never could get you to look at that subject from any point 
of view save your own, and little wonder, I must admit. I 
grant my position, in that respect, is not so painful as yours, 
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. but it is little more pleasant ; and its glorious instability 
certainly does not incline me to make calculations as to 
what I can leave my younger children. Still Arthur must 
have his way ; I would never cross a boy about his profes- 
sion, especially where the Church is in question. What I 
want to know is, will you give him a title ? " 

" Six years hence. Six and one, seven — ten — twelve." 

" What are you calculating, Harold ? " 

He smiled. " I'll give him a title with pleasure, if you 
wjsh it. But you are looking a long way forward." 

" I want the boy to know there is such a chance. If he 
is to enter the Church I would like him to have every induce- 
ment to do it heart and soul; and nothing could be so 
strong a one as to know he was to work under you." 

" Ralph, do those boys know ? " 

" Not a word. Not a soul, save myself, has the least sus- 
picion of the truth. I would not for the world that Charlie, 
especially, should know it. He is going to the bar, and will 
do well enough. But he is not the sort of fellow to work 
hard without some provocation. I should never be able to 
get him to face all the drudgery did he suspect his possible 
prospects. They regard you as something of a religious 
enthusiast, and I have left them to that impression." 

" That is well. Arthur shall com'e to me, and I will give 
him the best training I can. Perhaps, in six years, things 
may change. As it is at present, I cannot say. I think this 
the best possible training school for a curate. It is rather a 
dangerous experiment to throw a young fellow, at three-and- 
twenty, into a hotbed of party spirit and religious dissension." 

" rd risk it," was Ralph's laconic answer. He did not say 
why ; but he had had some discussion on that very point with 
the bishop, whom he had met. The bishop had watched 
Middleborough very closely that year, and warmly congratu- 
lated Ralph on the chance of sending his son there to learn 
his work ; adding, that if there was one thing which he 
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deemed even a greater advantage to his diocese than Harold's 
presentation to the living of Middleborough, it was the fact 
of his independent fortune enabling him to keep so large a 
staff of cxirates ; for that such a training school was as rare 
as it was invaluable. 

** If he remains at Middleborough as long as ten or twelve 
years/* was the bishop's concluding remark, " my diocese 
^\^ll feel the effects for many generations." 

One condition Harold appended to his promise; that 
Arthur should spend a good deal of his time with him at the 
rectory in future. If he wias really to train the boy, it were 
well the training should begin at once, and many visions 
began to float indistinctly through his mind. The idea that 
ten or twelve years would be the limit of his own tenure of 
office had taken a strange hold upon him. And might he not 
train up the boy, whose enthusiastic admiration for himself 
would give him such a strong hold upon him, as his successor 
in his work ; not to hold his post, he would be too young 
for that, but to carry on his work from another centre. The 
town was increasing yearly in size. The church, for which 
he was fighting so desperately at that moment, was but one 
of more which would be urgently needed as years rolled on, 
and at one of them he might leave his young cousin to build 
upon the foimdation he hoped would be firmly and endur- 
ingly laid by that time. 

Arthur Seton came and spent the Easter holidays with his 
cousin, to his own unbounded delight, and to Harold's great 
satisfaction. He was but a boy, but a fine, fi:ank, manly 
fellow, with at least the dawnings of some better reason for 
wishing to enter the Church than mere admiration for his 
cousin. Still that admiration was so deep and enthusiastic 
that Harold soon saw his difficulty would probably be, not 
to train him as he would, but to prevent his devotion leading 
him into a slavish imitation of himself in everything. 

Agnes Battersby made a deep impression upon Arthur. 
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Harold took him to see her one day, and the boy soon re- 
peated the visit on his own account. Agnes had estabUshed 
a visiting list entirely independently of her mother, including 
not a few of the objectionable townspeople, who were ready 
enough to come forward and do all that lay in their power 
to enliven the many tedious hours which, imder any circum- 
stances, she had to spend. 

She never went to the drawing-room till the evening. Its 
atmosphere was even less to her taste than it had been in 
days of old. A small morning-room had been fitted up 
entirely for her, and there she passed her time. Lady Bat- 
tersby had secretly expressed her entire approval of this 
arrangement to her elder daughter. Of course, she said, it 
would be quite impossible now to refuse the poor darling 
anything ; still she really hardly knew what she should have 
done if she had taken it into her head to have all those 
horrid people she chose to have to visit her, into the draw- 
ing-room. Some dreadful entanglement must have been the 
result 

Arthur admitted, half shyly, one evening, when Harold, 
who had been out all day himself, questioned him as to 
what he had been doing, that he had spent very nearly the 
whole afternoon at Shrublands, talking to Agnes. 

" You young scamp," Harold said, " what business have 
you to go there without my leave ? " 

" She says she likes me to come and see her ; and can't 
she talk too, about anything ! Oh, Harold," and his bright 
face grew very serious, ** she told me to-day all about her 
getting smashed that way. It*s awful to think of. I declare 
I could have howled like a baby while she was telling me. 
Why, she isn't much more than a year older than I am, and 
never to move from that couch again ! I can't bear to think 
of it How awfully pretty and jolly she must have been too ! " 

" Yes, she would have just suited you, sir. But she's 
happier now than ever she was." 
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" So she says, but 1 can't understand it." 

It was beyond the bright high-spirited boy, so full of 
animal life ahd spirits. He only stole off to Shrublands, 
day after day, to sit and watch her, and talk to her, and 
wonder, as he did so, how she could bear so dreadful a fate 
as she did ; laying in beside her couch the seed of many a 
valuable future lesson. 

" I say, Harold," he said one day when he came in, " I 
wish, if your reverence could find the time, you'd go to Shrub- 
lands this afternoon. I don't think all's quite right there." 

" What's the matter ? " 

" Miss Battersby isn't quite herself She tried to be as 
cheerful and merry as usual, but it was no go. Either she 
is not so well to-day, or something is worrying her." 

He could imagine the cause better than Arthur. He knew 
she must have dark days occasionally. 

" I was just going to send and ask you to come and see 
mq this afternoon," she said, as he entered. " What made 
you come ? " 

" Arthur sent me." 

"Sent you? What for?" 

" He said you were not like yourself. What is the matter, 
Agnes ? You don't look well to-day." 

" Oh, it is nothing. I had rather a bad night." 

" That is not all. You would not have thought of sending 
for me because you had not slept well." 

" No, indeed," she answered, with a smile. " I have no 
intention of taxing you to that extent. I wanted to speak 
to you about Eva." 

" Miss Macdonald. What of her ? " 

" I want you very much to go and see her. Have you 
time to go this afternoon ? " 

" More time than inclination. I am not fond of intruding 
myself uninvited upon Miss Macdonald." 

" Mr. Seton, I believe you are positively afraid of her." 
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" I rather believe I am." 

" It is very strange; Indeed, you don't know her; or you 
would feel quite differently." 

But why do you want me to go and see her ? " 
Because of what she said to me this morning. She was 
here some time. She is very unhappy about something, what, 
I cannot make out, but she admitted to-day she wanted very 
much to ask you to do something for her, but had not the 
courage. She is very reserved, that is partly what makes her 
so cold and distant. I told her plainly I should tell you 
what she said, and beg you to ask her what she wanted" you 
to do. I know she is at home this afternoon, and Major 
and Mrs. Thornton are away for the day, so you would be 
sure to find her alone. Will you go, Mr. Seton ? " 

He would have refused any one else, but who could refuse 
Agnes any request which it was possible to grant ? especially 
one about which she was evidently so anxious. So with 
some misgivings he made the promise. 

" Oh, thank you. I cannot tell you how much this has 
worried me. I cannot bear to see Eva so unhappy." 

"You seem to take it for granted I can help her." 

" Can you wonder at that ? " 

** Well, I will do your bidding. But mind, I shall say you 
sent me." 

" Oh yes, say that. Throw all the responsibility on me. 
Dear Eva-, I cannot bear to see such a sad look in her eyes, 
after all she has been to me. And not being very well, made 
me feel it more than usual this morning." 

'' That is not all, Agnes.'* 

She half smiled. " You read too deep. Clouds will rise 
sometimes ; but it is only because I am not well to-day." 

" What are the clouds now? " Be quietly asked. 

She knew she must tell him. " Some doubts and per- 
plexities," she said. 

"About what?" 
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"About what I am doing — ^trying to lead a holier and 
better life than I have done in time past, and thereby offer- 
ing to God the dregs of a life I never sought to offer to 
Him while He was showering upon it every blessing which 
could make it bright." 

He almost started. The words struck him like the sudden 
and unexpected awakening of some well-known strain. 

" You look at it in the wrong light," he replied. " He 
has dashed away all that brightened your life, on purpose to 
lead you to Himself." 

" Yes ; but that is not the whole." 

" What more ? " 

" When I think of it all, the dread will rise sometimes 
whether the change is real and true. Has that holier life 
really a hold upon me? Supposing I could have health 
and strength suddenly restored, should I not turn from it 
as I did before? Is it not too much like a death-bed 
repentance ? " 

" Be not faithless, but believing," he replied, with a smile. 

" I don't understand ; " and she fixed her eyes upon him 
with the earnestness, almost intensity of expression, which 
always came into them when she could not quite follow 
his meaning. 

" Granting the fact — what then ? " 

" Then I am a hypocrite." 

" No, my child, you are altogether wrong. You are en- 
tangling yourself in a difficulty which has sorely tried many 
besides you. As of old He called His chosen apostles, so 
your Master was calling you to follow Him, and you heard 
His voice, but the ties which held you back from obe)dng 
the call were too strong for you. He saw that, and with 
His own hand He has freed you from them, just because 
He saw they were too strong for you. Be content to follow 
Him in the path He has chosen for you, without tormenting 
yourself with useless fears as to whether you could do so in 
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some path which He has not called upon you to tread. 
Remember His own admission, that the flesh is sometimes 
too weak to follow where the spirit would lead ; and rest 
undoubtingly on the love which has already, for you, de- 
prived the flesh of all power to hold you back from His 
service. Do you understand ? " 

" Yes ; I understand. But " 

"But what?" 

"It seems almost presumptuous to look at it in that 
light." 

" Go to the utmost lengths in the direction of presump- 
tion you can possibly reach. There is no danger *of it to 
those who fear it. You, will never pass the limits of full and 
fearless confidence.'* 

She looked up with a smile. " You are a skilled physi- 
cian," she said ; " where did you learn so much ? " 

" In a very severe school, and under the training of such 
a master as it falls to the lot of few men to encounter. You 
owe much, child, to one whose name, even, you never heard. 
Now good-bye ! I am going to do your bidding, with the 
humiliating confession that should I find any unforeseen 
accident has caused Miss Macdonald to go out, I shall feel 
very much like a criminal suddenly reprieved." 




CHAPTER XIX. 

EVELYN MACDONALD IS PROOF AGAINST THE RECTOR*S POWERS. 

" What could Evel)ai Macdonald possibly -want hini to do 
for hef? What, in fact, was there that he could do?" 
Harold Seton pondered over it in vain. 

" Is Miss Macdonald at home ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

He could h^dly restrain a smile at the sort of feeling tbat 
began to come over him. 

Evelyn came into the drawing-room in a few minutes, 
with a brighter colour and a rather less composed maimer 
than was usual with her. She spared Harold, however, by 
taking the initiative herself. 

" It is very kind of you to come here, Mr. Seton. Agnes 
asked you to do so, I suppose, did she not?" 

" Yes, she did. She told me you wanted to speak to me. 
If I can be of any service to you, Miss Macdonald, I shall 
be only too pleased." 

The first plunge over, he was himself again. 

" I think, perhaps, you can. You have so much influence 
with Aunt Louisa. She would be sure to listen to anything 
coming from you." 

" I believe I have some weight with her. But in what 
way can that be of service to you ? " 

" I want you to persuade her to consent to let me go away 
from here." 

He expressed no surprise. He only quietly asked, — 
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" What reason am I to urge for such a wish on your 
part ? " 

" The reason that I cannot bear my life here." 

She spoke calmly, but it was a calmness evidently not 
maintained without difficulty. Harold Seton felt he was on 
the verge of some discoveries. 

" Miss Macdonald," he said, " you must be more explicit 
If you wish that I should interfere in your affairs, you 
must make me understand both what you wish and why 
you wish it** 

She was silent for a moment, and she turned very pale. 
Then she asked, id a low distinct tone, — 

" Mr. Seton, when you call me Miss Macdonald, do you 
know that you address me by a name I have no earthly right 
to bear ? '* 

She waited quietly for his answer. There was nothing for 
it but to speak the truth. 

" I do,** he said ; " and had I had the least idea that you 
were aware of the fact yourself I should have felt deeply for 
you, far more than you can imagine.'* 

" Feel for me ! ** she exclaimed, with a sudden outburst 
of the long pent-up bitterness. " You might well do that ; 
but you don*t know what it is, or what a position mine is. 
To feel yourself an impostor, almost to wince every time you 
are addressed by name. How would you like to stand in 
such a position, Mr. Seton ? ** 

" I cannot imagine a much more painful one.** 

" Be thankful you have only to imagine it,*' she bitterly 
answered. 

He was silent. 

" You don't know,** she went on, " what a life mine has 
been for the last four years. I was very happy till then. I 
led a strange life, and a bad life for a giri, for I was always 
about with men ; I hardly ever saw a woman, except poor 
people, or servants ; but poor papa was very kind to me, 
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and took good care of me, and I did love him dearly. It 
is just four years ago I heard all the truth. Oh, Mr. Seton, 
it was so dreadful. I could hardly bear it. I had often 
wondered why papa did not seem to like to speak of manmia, 
and thought it was because he had loved her so much. Oh, 
how could he have done it ? I wish, I wish I had never 
known it." 

" So do I, for your sake." 

" It is that knowledge makes my life unbearable. They 
fancy here I don't know it. Aunt Louisa has tried more 
than once to find out, but I never let her suspect I did. 
But I cannot bear it, Mr. Seton. I am very proud, I know, 
and I know what they feel. I am not only a useless en- 
cumbrance, — ^Aunt Louisa wouldn't mind that, I believe; 
but I'm a disgrace to them — a blot on the family shield — a 
living memorial of my mother's disgrace — something they 
can't get rid of, and yet are ashamed to own. I cannot 
bear it, Mr. Seton, it will drive me mad." 

Her voice failed her, and burying her face in her hands, 
she sobbed bitterly. 

He did not speak. It was a very hard case in which to 
know how to speak to any purpose, and platitudes were not 
at all in his line. 

She made desperate efforts to regain self-command, but it 
was some time before she succeeded. Then she spoke in a 
broken, hurried tone. 

" Aunt Louisa is very kind, and doesn't think she shows 
what she feels, but I can see it in a thousand trifles. I am 
her sister's child, and she cannot cast me off; but I am a 
living disgrace to her and all her family. That is why I 
have acted as I have done ever since I came. I will not 
have any acquaintance with any one. Who, among all Aimt 
Louisa's friends, would even speak to me if they knew I 
was the natural daughter of a dissipated cavalry officer? 
and if it wasn't for Aunt Louisa's sake they should know it 
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too. I would at least be an impostor no longer. I would 
never have gone near poor Agnes if she had not so sorely 
needed some one to help her ; and God knows that has 
been the only thing which has been bright in my life since 
I came here." 

Her words were spoke with bitter emphasis, but Harold 
Seton knew the feelings from which they sprang were far 
more bitter. Right well could he understand what her 
position was to her proud sensitive nature and deep pas- 
sionate feelings. But what could he say, or how hope to 
make it more tolerable to her ? and merely to tell her she 
must simply endure to the end was but a poor consolation 
to offer. 

" You have no need to describe to me, Miss Macdonald, 
what you feeL I can understand only too well how painful 
your position is. But still I hardly understand to what step 
you want me to induce Mrs. Thornton to consent." 

" I want to go and earn my own livelihood. That's 
another pleasant feature in the case. I am not only a dis- 
grace, but a burden. It was cruel of poor papa not to pro- 
vide for me. He might have done it, but he never did. I 
am past sixteen now. If Aunt Louisa would only let me 
go to Paris for a year, or eighteen months, I could get a 
good situation afterwards as a governess. I should be 
much happier, and they would be free from me. I would 
change my name only too gladly, and I shouldn't feel I 
was an impostor then. No one would care about her 
governess's birth. Aunt Louisa meant kindly when she 
brought me here, but it was the cruellest thing she ever 
did. Will you try and persuade her to consent to this, 
Mr. Seton ? " 

" I cannot quite promise, on the instant, to do that. Miss 
Macdonald. But I will promise, willingly, that no effort 
shall be wanting on my part to bring about a happier state 
of things for you." 
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"You cannot do it by any other means than persuading 
her to let me go. I cannot bear my life here." 

" How would you bear the life of a governess ? '* 

" I could bear anything better than to feel myself an im- 
postor." 

He knew the step she meditated would be more utterly 
opposed to all Mrs. Thornton's wishes than any she could 
have suggested, and he quietly tried to turn her from it ; but 
he did not find his influence all-powerful with Evelyn Mac- 
donald. The ice once broken, she talked more unre- 
servedly to him than he had ever heard her do to any one be- 
fore, and he very soon began to discover that he had to deal 
with a character far too strong and self-reliant to be easily 
influenced by any one. Though she listened thoughtfully 
to all he said, she very clearly showed him, evidently quite 
unconsciously to herself, that she had not the least inten- 
tion of consulting him upon the subject She had only 
wished to make use of his influence with Mrs. Thornton to 
bring about the accomplishment of a project on which she 
was bent 

He tried by every means in his power to turn her from 
her purpose, but in vain ; and something, almost approach- 
ing a feeling of pique, began to steal over him at finding 
himself foiled by a girl of her age. At last he suggested a 
compromise. 

"I don't see any use in speaking at present of your 
ultimate views and wishes. Miss Macdonald. It is so im- 
possible to foresee what modifying effect time and circum- 
stances may have upon them. Will you be satisfied if I 
endeavour to persuade Mrs. Thornton to let you go to Paris 
for a year or two, leaving all your future arrangements to be 
settled at the end of that time ? The thought of your doing 
what you suggest would distress her very much, I know. 
Why not spare her the annoyance until you are convinced 
that it is inevitable ? " 
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She was amenable to sound reasoning if not to his in- 
fluence. " Yes, I will be quite satisfied with that," she said ; 
" I think you are right there." 

" Then that much I will promise to try and do for you. 
I don't know whether Mrs. Thornton's respect for my judg- 
ment may extend to my opinions on female education, but 
I will try and induce her to consent to your going abroad 
for two years, merely as an advantage to yourself." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you a thousand times ! I know 
Auna Louisa will yield at once, if you only urge it. You do 
not know the — the — ." She hesitated, and came to a stand. 

••The what?" 

Evelyn coloured a little. " The fact is, Mr. Seton, I could 
not find any word save the true one, and that one seemed 
hardly civil" 

" Let us have the truth, by all means." 

" Well, I was going to say, the ridiculously high opinion 
she has of you and your opinion on all subjects. And it 
really is ridiculous ; for she would accept your judgment, 
supposing you would give it, just as undoubtingly upon a 
point about which you could not possibly know anything, as 
upon one on which you were most highly fitted to pro- 
nounce. I really believe, if she did not stand a little in awe 
of you, she would consult you about her servants' wages, 
and the most desirable pattern for marking her pocket- 
handkerchiefs." 

" I fear I should feel disposed to decline the responsi- 
bility of offering advice on such points. But is it in order 
to provide a usefiil antidote to any vanity which a con- 
sciousness of my influence with Mrs. Thornton may excite, 
that you show yourself so determined to be entirely unin- 
fluenced by anything I can say." 

"No, Mr. Seton, I had no thought of that. But you 
cannot understand my position, and therefore you cannot 
udge for me." 

o 
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^' I am not sure of that. However, dear Miss Macdonald, 
one thing I would urge. Whatever may be your ultimate 
decision about your future life, examine well, and assure 
yourself that it is the one to which you are called of God. 
Let no mere shrinking of human nature from what is pain- 
ful, blind your judgment on that point Only in that path 
can you find peace. Any other, how bright soever it may 
seem at first, will only grow more and more dark and pain- 
ful the further you pursue it." 

"I will promise that, willingly. I cannot think, now, 
but that I am doing right in endeavouring to fit myself for 
a life of honest independence. Please do not think me wil- 
ful or obstinate, because I do not )deld to your opinion. I 
am not convinced, therefore I cannot give way. But rest 
assured I shall not forget your warning ; and should I ever 
feel afraid that my inclinations are blinding me as to what is 
right, yours will be the advice I shall seek. Then you have 
only to show me what is right, and nothing, however pain- 
ful, shall turn me back from it." 

She looked up at him with a world of honest, steadfast 
purpose in her clear dark eyes as she spoke, and held out 
her hand, as though to intimate the conference was ended. 
She always took the lead under such circumstances involim- 
tarily, an effect of her early training. Childhood had died 
very young in the scenes amidst which she had lived, and 
they were no scenes for the diffidence of girlhood ; the 
instinct of womanhood had taught her that, and had guided 
her conduct as well The manner had become habitual, 
and was the principal reason of her seeming so much older 
than she really was. Many a woman of twice her years 
might have envied the quiet, unaffected dignity, so valuable 
to her of old, and carrying a charm with it even now that 
it was no longer required as a safeguard. 

" You must give me some further instructions before we 
part," Harold said. " Am I to suggest this project to Mrs. 
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Thornton, or am I only to try and induce her to consent to 
it after you have suggested it ?" 

" The latter, please. I will tell Aunt Louisa what I wish. 
She will oppose it, of course, she always sees objections to 
everything ; and she is sure to consult you. Then please 
say all you can in favour of it. And once again, thank you 
most sincerely for bestowing your time and attention (I 
know how valuable both are) on me and my affairs. I wish 
I had spoken to you before." 

"Why did you not?" 

" I believe I am rather afraid of you." 

He was very sure that he was of her, though they pro- 
bably both used the term incorrectly. It is not always easy 
to define the exact line where respect ends and fear begins ; 
and people are apt enough to confound the two feelings. 

Mrs. Thornton, as Evelyn had predicted, saw no end to 
the difficulties of making the arrangement her niece 
wanted, though all the time the scheme was far from being 
unpleasant to her. Of course, her first idea was to consult 
the rector. 

" Then you really think it desirable, Mr. Seton?" 

" Indeed I do." 

" But I don't see how it is to be managed. I cannot 
think why Eva is so determined on going abroad. Surely 
a first-rate finishing school in England would have done 
just as well." 

Harold could not quite enlighten her as to Evelyn's 
ulterior object in having the credit of a foreign education. 

" I think you had better let her have her own way in 
this respect. I do not see any difficulty." 

Mrs. Thornton saw a thousand. It was such a dan- 
gerous thing to send a girl abroad, unless you knew very 
well where you were sending her ; and it was so long since 
she had been in Paris herself, she really knew nothing about 
it now. She had, moreover, a vague and shadowy dread 
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of Jesuits, and of hopeful subjects for conversion being 
silently seized in the dead of night and conveyed away to 
lonely convents, probably to reappear, after the lapse of 
years, hopelessly insane. Harold succeeded, however, in 
soothing her fears, and persuading her that his own intimate 
acquaintance with the Paris of the present day, would quite 
make up for her ignorance of it ; so, at last, to him was 
confided the task of making all necessary arrangements. 

The prospect of going seemed to bring fresh life to Evelyn. 
" I can never thank you enough, Mr. Seton," she said, 
when she wished him good-bye. " I should never have 
carried the point but for you." 

" I am not sure of that," he answered. " I may have 
simplified the matter, but I must confess I incline to the 
belief that you would not, in any case, stand in such urgent 
need of assistance from any one. Remember the promise 
you made me." 

," I shall never forget that, and if I cannot decide for 
myself, I will rest on your decision." 

"Really," Mrs. Thornton said, as she returned to the 
drawing room after the carriage had driven off, " I shall 
quite miss her. What a strange girl she is. If she had 
always been so bright and animated as she has been since 
it was settled she should go to Paris, I really do not think 
I should have been able to make up my mind to part with 
her. Ah, if poor dear Amy had only been like her daughter 
in some respects ." 

She finished the sentence with a sigh ; but Harold Seton 
began, fi-om that moment, to doubt whether Evelyn Mac- 
donald would ever carry out her purpose after all. 



CHAPTER XX. 

SIX YEARS LATER. 

Six years later, and something more. More than seven 
years since he had first seen Middleborough, and Harold 
Seton was reading a letter firom Arthur, telling him he was to 
be ordained in a few weeks, and begging him to make a point 
of being present. He laid down the letter, and allowed 
himself to drift into a fit of musing. Could it be possible 
he had really been rector of Middleborough more than 
seven years, and was five-and-thirty ? If so, his tenure of 
office there would probably be a longer one than he had 
predicted to himself and to Agnes Battersby. He felt the 
work of that seven years had told upon him severely ; still, 
he had either over-estimated the strain, or under-estimated 
his own powers of endurance. He was worn, but not worn 
out, nor anything like it, and at that point in his reflections 
he heaved a deep sigh. Then he set himself to do what of 
late he had begun to venture to do occasionally, to look 
calmly, both backwards and forwards. He was not so much 
afiraid of doing either as he had been in days of yore. Full 
ten years had passed of the life which had, at its commence- 
ment, looked so gloomy, and after all it had not seemed so 
very dark, or else his eyes had become so accustomed to 
the darkness that it had failed to exercise its depressing in- 
fluence on him. Heart and head during all that time had 
worked well together ; and if they had contrived to agree 
during the ten years between five-and-twenty and five-and- 
thirty, he might surely look forward with good confidence 
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for the future. Altogether, as far as he personally was con- 
cerned, the rector's fit of musing that evening was verjr 
satisfactory. As regarded his parish, it was not quite so 
much so. He had carried his point at last, and secured the 
church for which he had fought so hard ; but it had been 
the work of some years, during which the town had been 
steadily increasing in size ; so, by the time it was built, and 
its district taken off his hands, he found his parish still 
nearly as much beyond his management, as it had been 
when he first undertook the care of it. 

Perhaps men never do judge correctly of what they have 
themselves done. As Harold Seton sat musing over the 
state of his parish, and contrasting what it was with what it 
had been on the one hand, and with what it ought to be 
on the other, he probably contemplated the securing of that 
district church as the most satisfactory piece of work he had 
been able to accomplish, and as the most advantageous one 
for Middleborough ; in which opinion he was entirely wrong. 
The greatest benefit he had conferred upon the town had 
been conferred all unwittingly, and had cost him, perhaps, 
the sharpest, if not the worst pang he had ever known, in 
that indescribable feeling which had made him shiver from 
head to foot, as he saw Agnes Battersby's slight form hurled 
with such fearful violence against the heavy turnpike gate. 
She had been a general favourite before, but on her couch 
she was queen of Middleborough, and she had not been 
slow to find it out, and to estimate aright the untold power 
of weakness and helplessness. Harold Seton himself did not 
know how much he owed to her, though he had wondered 
more than once at effects for which he could see no adequate 
cause. The influence she had by degrees acquired was 
enormous. All her old straightforward truthfulness and 
steadfastness of purpose were strong as ever ; and now there 
was a motive power to direct them which had been wanting 
in her days of health and active life. Harold had himself. 
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quite unintentionally, suggested the idea to her, which she 
had so rapidly worked out into a regular purpose. 

" Mr. Seton," she said to him, one day, " I must have 
something to do. I cannot bear to remain idle.** 

" But you are never idle.** 

" Never absolutely lying with my hands crossed, yawning, 
I daresay,** she replied, laughing, " but I am busy doing 
nothing.** 

** How can any further occupation be found for you than 
you have already, my child ?** he said, rather sadly. 

'* Cannot you give me something to occupy my thoughts ?" 
she asked. " I can*t be reading all day, and the best part 
of the night too. And then^oh, Mr. Seton,** she broke 
in, almost bitterly, " how can people sentimentalize about 
innocence, when they must know what their own hearts can 
produce sometimes ?** 

" How would you like to have been a nun, Agnes ?** 

" A nun ! oh, Mr. Seton ! what an awful life it must be. 
But why do you ask?** 

" I hardly know. It was almost an involuntary question, 
suggested by your words. If you feel the evils of idleness, 
what must they be, with physical health and strength to help 
them on ? But if you want an occupation for your thoughts, 
I will give you one. Suggest to me a method for managing 
my old adversary, the mayor.** 

** Is he your adversary ? '* 

" Not personally. He is a most estimable old piece of 
obstinacy ; but officially I can make nothing of him ; and 
most assuredly, if the corporation do not before long take 
some steps towards improving the sanitary condition of the 
low parts of the town, we shall have some terrible results 
follow from their neglect." 

" In what way? Is it really so bad ?** 

" It is simply awful. The drainage is utterly inefficient, 
and the state of the houses, especially when the tides are 
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high, beggars all description. Then the over-crowding is 
frightful, as well. These are evils I cannot reach, and I 
cannot induce the corporation to move actively, chiefly be- 
cause the mayor is so supine in his official capacity. I 
believe he has never quite got over the idea that I am a 
Jesuit, and therefore regards even sanitary reforms, when 
suggested by me, as something suspicious. If you will 
suggest to me some method of bringing him to reason, I 
shall be for ever indebted to you." 

He spoke in jest, but she did not take his words in that 
light. Agnes Battersby had always been famed for " going 
straight at a thing," and the very next morning the mayor 
received a note to say she would be glad to see hinL Of 
course he went. Who could refuse her commands ? And 
then and there she pleaded the case with him, so earnestly 
and pathetically, that he promised to bring the subject 
officially before the corporation at once. That was her first 
taste of the power of weakness. She knew that her " broken 
back," as people were in the habit of calling it, had quite as 
much to do with the mayor's docility as her reasoning, if 
pot more, and she drew many conclusions from that fact. 
Many a time afterwards did she adroitly draw from Harold 
Seton descriptions of his difficulties, and then bend all the 
force of her silent influence to their removal; and very 
much had Middleborbugh, as well as the rector, gained from 
the unseen worker, who so warmly seconded all his efforts. 

The end of these six years saw Evelyn Macdonald still 
at Middleborough. She had stayed at school in Paris for 
three years, only coming back to her aunt for a few weeks 
in the summer ; but every time she came Mrs. Thornton 
grew more enthusiastic about the enormous advantage going 
abroad had been to her, and Harold Seton wondered how 
it would all end. 

At last, when she was nineteen, she. left Paris for good. 
Those three years had greatly changed her in outward appear- 
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ance. She had gained something in height, though more in 
appearance than in reality, through the change from the girl 
to the woman. Her old dignity was unimpaired, but a little 
softened by a peculiarly winning grace of manner. She was 
very handsome, with a clear, dark complexion, well-cut 
features, perhaps a shade too marked for the perfection of 
female beauty, and splendid eyes. But neither features nor 
colouring had much to do with the especial charm of her fece. 
Its depth and constant variety of expression would have given 
beauty to any face. Like a landscape in a varying light it 
was always the same, and yet for ever changing. Seeing 
her only once in the year, Mrs. Thornton had been more 
conscious of the change in her than she would probably 
have been had Evelyn remained always with her, and, 
woman-like, having passed the age for personal vanity, she 
was not a little proud of her handsome niece ; little dream- 
ing that, until the very day she returned to Middleborough, 
as Mrs. Thornton fancied for good, that niece was firmly 
holding to her intention of very soon removing herself 
entirely from her aunt*s care. 

Eyclyn had not, however, forgotten her promise to Harold 
Seton, and very soon after her final return from Paris, 
doubts began to cross her mind as to the possibility of 
reconciling it with her inclinations. Quite unconsciously, 
Mrs. Thornton was almost daily showing her that a gulf 
was opening, and rapidly widening, between the life she 
wished, and the life she ought to lead. She was constantly 
letting fall casual remarks, which plainly showed how much 
she was building upon having Evelyn always with her. 
And at last they came to an explanation on the subject, 
more, perhaps, from a sort of despairing effort on Evel)ai's 
part, to hold the purpose she felt was so rapidly slipping 
from her grasp, than from any other cause. 

Mrs. Thornton's health had failed considerably during 
the last year or two, and one morning, after she had been 
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confined to her room for a week, during which time she 
had insisted on Evelyn's attending to all her household 
duties for her, she suddenly proposed that she should take 
them for her entirely. 

" You see, my dear," she said, " I'm not near so strong 
as I was, and really I do find all this sort of work very 
trying. - You are a capital housekeeper, I don't see why 
you should not take it for me altogether." 

Evelyn's colour rose. " I hardly think it would be well 
I should do so, Aunt I-.ouisa," she said. 

" Why not, my dear ? " 

Evelyn hesitated, but she felt it was a case of now or 
never. 

" Well, supposing I should not be here very long," she 
answered, at last ; " you would find it so hard to resume 
them then." 

"Not be here long!" Mrs. Thornton repeated, with 
vague ideas of fascinating Frenchmen beginning to float 
through her mind. " My dear Eva, what do you mean ? " 

"Aunt Louisa, I don*t want to stay here. No, don't 
interrupt me," she said, as Mrs. Thornton uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise, "hear me out. You and Uncle 
Thornton have been more than kind to me, but I cannot 
help looking forward. What is to become of me hereafter ? 
You know I have no fortune." 

" No, indeed, I know that, my dear, and the thought has 
often distressed me. But you see — your poor mamma — if 
she had had marriage settlements it would have been 
different." 

" Aunt Louisa, you need not fence in that way. I know 
perfectly well why I have no fortune. I have known ever 
since I was twelve years old that mamma never was 
married, and that my father's wife is living now." 

Mrs. Thornton was speechless with astonishment ; a hot 
which affofded Evelyn no small satis&ction. 
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" 1 never chose that you should know I knew that," she 
went on. " No one does know except one. It has been 
a bitter drop in my cup, a useful antidote to the pride 
which has come to me with my father's blood. But the 
knowledge of that, and that I have no fortune, has always 
made me long to do something for my own maintenance, 
and that is what made me say I might not be here long." 
My dear Eva, it is not to be thought of." 
Yes, it is, Aunt Louisa. I know you would consider it 
unfitting for your sister's child to earn her own livelihood, 
and so it might be under ordinary circumstances ; but it is 
not unfitting for me, remember, and it is what I shall have 
to do sooner or later." 

"Oh no, my dear, I hope not. You may marry, you 
know." 

An indescribable look crossed Evel)m's face. 

" So very likely," she said, in a low tone. " The circum- 
stances of my birth would be such an inducement, would 
they not?" 

Mrs. Thornton, with all her prejudices respecting caste, 
had been far too often troubled by that idea herself to have 
any answer to make to this blunt statement of the case. 
Perhaps it was as well for her it was so, as it induced 
her to base her resistance of Evelyn's wishes on arguments 
far more likely to have weight with her. There was plenty 
of time hereafter, she said, to think of that. She had by no 
means given up the hope yet of inducing her brother to 
make over to Evelyn some portion, at least, of her mother's 
fortune ; and last of all, she and Major Thornton could not 
spare her. They were growing old ; it was very lonely all 
by themselves ; and they loved her dearly. She must not 
forsake them. 

Mrs. Thornton was too generous to add the claim they 
had upon her, but Evelyn added it herself, and she was 
conquered from that moment, though she did not instantly 
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yield the point. If her remaining with them was really of 
so much importance to her uncle and aunt, there was no 
occasion for her to consult the rector as to what was right 
She knew well enough without his guidance. 

She quietly told him one day, when they happened to 
meet, what had passed. 

" I have never forgotten the promise I made you, Mr. 
Seton," she said. "You spoke so earnestly, your words 
made a very deep impression upon me, and I know now I 
must stay here. But it is very hard still." 

" It will grow easier in time, Miss Macdonald. Had 
you persisted in your determination your life would still 
have had many crosses, and they would have been crosses 
of your own seeking. Those are the crosses that grow 
heavier with wearing. The crosses which are not of our 
own seeking grow lighter the longer they are carried." 

"I know that, and in one thing it is lighter already. 
You cannot think how kind Aunt Louisa is, now she knows 
I know about poor mamma. She seems always on the 
watch to show me that the stain on my birth makes no 
diflference to her affection for me. But, after all, we are 
not a bit suited to each other, and it is very hard to feel 
oneself an impostor, Mr. Seton." 

" You are not that. Yours is simply a case of conceal- 
ment, not of assumption. Your position is, I admit, a 
painful one ; but believe me, Miss Macdonald, there are 
worse fates in this world than yours ; positions even more 
painful, and which have to be borne silently and secretly. 
Only endure unto the end. You have bravely resolved to 
do what you feel to be right, regardless of your own wishes 
and feelings ; the sacrifice will neither be unrecorded nor 
unrewarded." 

So Evel)m Macdonald stayed quietly at Middleborough, 
no one, not even Harold Seton himself, suspecting how 
painful her position was to her, or how dear her sacrifice 
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had cost her. She was too reserved ever to say much 
about herself ; but taking it all in all her life was nearly as 
lonely a one as the rector's own ; and often she sighed for 
that voluntary resigned independence which, whatever its 
crosses might have been, would at least have rendered so 
much less painful to her, that visiting of the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, which now she felt so keenly. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

AGNES BAITERSBY IS LESS STRAIGHTFORWARD THAN USUAL 

Arthur Seton came. He was no stranger in Middle- 
borough. From the time of his first visit to his cousin he 
had been a constant visitor at the rectory, and he knew 
almost as much about the parish as Harold did himself. 
He was, in his way, both morally and physically, as fine a 
specimen of muscular Christianity as the rector. A big, 
broad-shouldered fellow, with a handsome manly face, fiill 
of life and spirits, and with a frank, genial manner which 
was irresistible. If he had a weakness, it was his deep and 
ardent admiration for his cousin, who, if not actually in- 
fallible in his eyes, was not very far from it He had 
always reverenced him quite enough, but some remarks the 
bishop had made to him at the time ^ his ordination had 
not a little increased the feeling. 

He came to the rectory when he first arrived in his new 
capacity as curate — only as a visitor, however; but it 
seemed likely to be a long visit Harold had some objec- 
tion to make, every time Arthur proposed settling himself 
anywhere. 

" But really, Harold," he remonstrated at last, " it is time 
I was settled somewhere.** 

" You are in a desperate hurry.** 

*^ Desperate hurry, indeed ! *' Arthur exclaimed with 
a laugh, " I like that. Why, I have been here over two 
months, and I have never yet been able even to induce 
your reverence to say in what part of the parish you would 
like me to find an habitation for myself.*' 
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"Somewhere near here, certainly. The other three 
fellows are pretty well scattered over the parish. I always 
keep the junior under my own eye.*' 

" Then I had better look out for rooms somewhere near 
the church.*' 

"All in good time; you need not be in a hurry. I 
believe you want to escape from being under my personal 
surveillance.** 

" Of course I do. You have no idea what a damaging 
effect upon my prospects in life is produced by my being per- 
petually imder the rectorial shadow. I should get no end 
of slippers and smoking caps, if it wasn't for the fear of your 
getting scent of them, to say nothing of locks of hair and 
original poetry. I say, Harold," he added, more gravely, 
" it strikes me, judging from what I have seen already, that 
if the fair damsels of Middleborough are specimens of the 
clas9 in general, it is precious lucky for them that we young 
parsons are obliged, for our own sakes, to mind what we 
are about.*' 

" Take care, for your own sake, lad, that you do mind 
what you are about. Other men can please themselves ; but 
a clerg3rman's reputation is nearly as brittle as a woman's." 

"I know it is. But upon my word, Harold," — ^and 
Arthur's face grew very grave — "it's awfully hard upon 
young fellows like us, to be pitched straight into the middle 
of all this kind of thing, and then be expected not only to 
take care of ourselves, but of these demonstrative young 
women as well. But look here, we have entirely wandered 
from the subject under discussion. Where am I to settle 
myself? " 

" Where you are." Harold answered, shortly. 

" Where I am ? " 

" Yes ; I have been gradually arriving at the conclusion 
for some time, that the best thing for you to do, is to stay 
here altpgether. You don't object, do you, Arthuj: ? " . 
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" Object? 1 should rather think not." 

" Then stay. The fact is, lad, I don't think I could get 
on without you. I never intended to propose such an 
arrangement. I*ve settled down into a regular old bachelor 
during the seven years I have lived alone here, and I didn't 
think it would suit me to have any one in the house ; but 
I have changed my mind of late. It does me good to have 
such a fresh, bright specimen of animal life as you about 
the house. It is a- sort of mental tonic." 

He spoke with a smile, but there was a ring of bitterness 
in his words. Arthur looked at him rather anxiously. 

" Harold, I'm certain you overwork yourself tremen- 
dously." 

" Nonsense ! " 

" It's no nonsense. I know well enough what men are ; 
and a man ought no more to feel like that at five-and-thirty, 
than he ought to look as you do. Who would dream that 
you are only twelve years older than I am ? If you go on 
at that rate youll be pretty well worn out in another ten 
years." 

" My work here will be done before then." 

" That it won't ; there'll be work here that no one will be 
able to do so well as you, for the next twenty years." 

" No. After a man has worked hard at the same thing 
for a long time he gets into a sort of routine, and his work 
becomes mechanical. Then it is quite time a fresh hand 
should take it up, and infuse vigour and eneigy into it I'll 
train you to do my work, Arthur, and then leave it in your 
hands." 

He had effectually turned Arthur's thoughts from himself 
personally — a subject which it never pleased him to hear 
discussed, — and he kept him occupied for a long time in an 
animated discussion on work and workers. 

It was a settled thing, from that evening, that the rector}' 
was to be Arthur's home. Harold really loved him too well 
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to care to let him go, and he liked the idea of having him 
always there, and training him according to his own ideas. 
Very little did he dream of soijae of the ideas which were 
beginning to develop themselves in the minds of others. 

Agnes Battersby was Arthur Seton's prime confidante. 
Very soon after he came to Middleborough as his cousin's 
curate, he secured for her the enjoyment — an untold one to 
her — of going out occasionally. 

"Why do you never go out, Agnes?" he asked, one 
bright summer afternoon, when he was sitting beside her. 

" I only wish I could," she said, with a longing look out 
of the open window at the bright blue sky. 

" Well, I am sure it might be managed. " 

She shook her head. " Don't talk of it, Arthur. I don't 
dare to think about it. I should grow discontented if I did.'' 

" But I will talk about it, and, what is more, I'll bring it 
to pass. Why did you never say you would like it, before 
this?" 

" I have sometimes said to mamma that, if it could be 
managed, I should like to go out for a drive occasionally ; 
I thought it would help me to sleep better — ^and my long 
wakeful nights are very trying sometimes; — but she always 
saw so many difficulties, I gave it up; I really had not 
energy to fight the point. Besides, mamma suggested so 
many risks, I began to feel quite nervous about it" 

Arthur bit his lip. He was somewhat impetuous, and his 
indignation was rising. 

"Why did you never tell Harold you would like it? 
I'll be bound the difficulties would have vanished like 
smoke if you had." 

" I know they would. But I would not have mentioned 
it to him for the world. I believe he thinks I don't care 
about it. He did speak of it once or twice, and I always 
tried to make him think I did not care. I never would let 
him think about me if I could possibly help it." 

p 
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"Why not?" 

" Because I know the pain it gives him. I don't believe 
any one knows what my accident cost him. I can under- 
stand better now I am older what he feels, poor fellow ; 
though he knows the blessing it has been to me. I know 
he always blames himself, and I would never let his thoughts 
turn in that direction if I could help it. There would be a 
great deal to arrange before I could be taken out." 

" And arranged it all shall be, before I'm a week older. 
There's no difficulty, Agnes. Her ladyship will just have 
to buy a pony-carriage, that is all, and I sure it is time she 
had a new one." 

Agnes had no great faith in the success of Arthur's 
schemes. But, true to his word, within a week a new pony- 
carriage appeared, chosen with a special view to the necessity 
of Agnes being always in a recumbent position, and Arthur 
told her he meant to drive her out for the first time himself. 
That first drive was more of a trial than a pleasure to her. 
Though it was many a long day since any rebellious thoughts 
had troubled her, still the sight of old familiar scenes 
seemed to make the vanished past stand out in strong and 
bright relief against both the present and the futm-e. 

After the first day, however, her occasional drives told 
with marvellous effect both upon her health and spirits. But 
before very many months had passed she began to regard 
them rather as a means to an end. 

Evelyn's trials were no secret to her. Somehow or other, 
in one of those communicative fits to which very reserved 
people are occasionally subject, she had told the whole 
story, and given Agnes a sketch, at the same time, of her 
early life, which had put a period for ever to her surprise 
that, as a girl, Evelyn had appeared so much beyond her 
age. The position would not have been to Agnes Battersby 
what it was to Evelyn Macdonald ; her temperament was so 
different an one. Still, she had quite perception enough of 
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Evel)m*s character to understand what it was to her, and to 
fed deeply for her. It was a subject not often mentioned. 
Evel)m did not in general like to talk about it, and Agnes 
knew that, but she had not thought the less about it, nor 
with less anxious speculations as to the girl's future pros- 
pects. 

Arthur Seton was very often Agnes' charioteer : not for 
want of occupation — natural energy, and something of a 
spirit of emulation, made him as indefatigable, if not as yet 
quite as steady and systematic, a worker as his cousin, — but 
from an intuitive perception that to be driven by him or the 

* 

rector was no inconsiderable addition to her enjoyment of 
her drives; and also— at least, so he bluntly asserted — 
because, in such a place as Middleborough, it was a blessing 
to be able to speak to a woman without being immediately 
reported to be engaged to her. In the course of some of 
these drives he had talked a great deal to Agnes about 
Harold, told her of many slight circumstances which, living 
in the same house, he had noticed, and boldly expressed 
his opinion that the sort of life he led could not be good 
for him. 

" It's no use talking about it, Agnes,** he said, one day, 
when a desultory conversation on various subjects had at 
last brought them round to the rector, " it can't be good for 
any man to live so entirely alone." 

" But it is not the case now you are there." 

" It's not quite so bad, but you've no idea how compara- 
tively little I see of him, after all. He's almost always 
either out or hard at work in his own study. Sometimes, 
for days together, we never meet, except at dinner. And 
after all, I can't get at him." 

"I don't understand." 

" I mean there is something about him I can't get at. 
I know well enough if I was his son he could not be fonder 
of me ; and yet I always feel as if he were keeping me at a 
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certain distance. There's something," he went on, in a 
graver tone, "almost like a woman's tenderness in the way 
he watches over me ; though he's no narrow-minded fidget. 
Sometimes I can hardly help fancying there's a touch of the 
ascetic about him. I don't suppose there ever was a man 
who has led a more blameless life ; and yet, to hear him 
speak as he does at times, when he takes it into his head 
to give me some pointed warnings, you would think he had 
been a thorough profligate. He shows the keenest interest 
in any trifle that concerns me, but as far as he is personally 
concerned, I always feel there is a barrier I cannot pass." 

" He was always rather an enigma to me," Agnes thought- 
fully answered. " You'll think it rather a schoolgirl sort of 
question, perhaps ; but do you think he was ever crossed in 
love ? " 

" I don't much thmk it. But I do know that, though it 
would turn me out of an uncommonly comfortable home, 
I do wish, most tremendously, he would marry." 

** He told me once he never should marry." 

" Moonshine ! Men always say that, and none mean it 
less than those who say it most. It's a most disinterested 
wish on my part, certainly, under all the circumstances ; 
but I do wish it most heartily. Such a solitary life can't be 
be good for any man — and what a husband he would 
make ! " 

" Suppose we try to entangle him in a matrimonial snare. 
With a watchful enemy without and a traitor within, don't 
you think our chances would be very fair ? " 

" Of hoodwinking Harold and making him do anything 
he didn't choose to do ? Yes, I should think our chances 
of success about as great as if we tried to poise the great 
pyramid on its apex. But who would you recommend ? " 

" What would you say to Evelyn Macdonald ? " 

" They had both spoken jestingly ; Arthur genuinely so ; 
but Agnes in a way which showed there was an under- 
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current of serious purpose of some sort not very far below 
the surface, and she was closely watching Arthur as she 
spoke. 

He gave vent to a long, low whistle. " The magnificent 
Miss Macdonald ! " he said. " I am not in a position to 
have any opinion, save one." 

" What ? " 

" That if Harold could ever summon courage to propose 
to that splendid piece of stately femininity — to coin a word, — 
Horatius keeping the bridge is a joke to him, as a specimen 
of cool courage." 

"Nonsense, Arthur. You would like and admire her 
immensely, if you only knew her better." 

" Possibly ; but that is just what I am never likely to do. 
I do admire her ; I think she is awfully handsome ; but 
I never came across a girl of whom I was so horribly 
afraid." 

" But seriously, Arthur, I do think she would suit Mr. 
Seton admirably, if one could only persuade him to see it." 

" And of course she would jump at the chance," Arthur 
said, with a mischievous smile. 

" Of course she would do nothing of the kind. But I really 
think it would be worth trying; and I will tell you what 
I shall do as the first step. I shall contrive to make you 
see a good deal more of Evelyn, and then if you Uke her as 
much as I think you will when you know her better, I shall 
expect you to sound her praises — judiciously, you know — in 
Mr. Seton's ears. He won't suspect you of ulterior designs, 
as he might me." 

Arthur laughed heartily. " Commend me to a woman 
for having an insatiable thirst for matchmaking," he said. 
"Very well, I'll inspect her more carefully, the next time 
I see her, than I have hitherto done, and endeavour to 
overcome my natural dread of her enough to speak to her." 

He looked upon the whole thing as a mere jest, but as 
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one which might, at any rate, be something of amusement 
to Agnes. 

A mischievously triumphant look crossed Agnes' face at 
his answer, though she subdued it instantly. But when she 
was placed again on her couch, and left alone, she indulged 
in a hearty fit of laughter. 

Like all clever women she had a natural talent for 
intrigue, and most successfully had she exercised it that day. 
She did most earnestly wish to see Evelyn Macdonald happily 
married ; but nothing was further from her thoughts or reflec- 
tions than that she should marry Harold Seton. She knew 
well enough his assertion to her that he should never 
marry was no mere declamation, and that the decision was 
as irrevocable as it was firmly settled. Why it should be so, 
she had often wondered ; that it was so, she had not the 
slightest doubt. From the time she had first heard all that 
made Evelyn's position so painful to her, she had longed to 
see her freed from it, and had looked upon her marrying as 
the only chance of such a consummation. Very soon, too, 
she had gro^vn into a habit of connecting the subject with 
Arthur Seton, and before long she had fully admitted to 
herself a desire to bring about a marriage between him and 
Evelyn. This had been before he was ordained, and firom 
the time he had been settled at the rectory, she had 
anxiously watched the circumstances of the case, with some 
chagrin at seeing how little disposed Arthur seemed for 
anything more than a distant acquaintance with Evelyn, 
yet not daring to attempt to throw them much together, lest 
suspicions fatal to her designs should be aroused in the 
mind of either. 

Most skilfully had she availed herself of the unexpected 
turn affairs had taken. She had given Arthur an amply 
sufficient reason for watching Evelyn with interest, and won 
for herself an impunity, at least as far as he was concerned, 
in openly trying to throw them into each other's society. 
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and in sparing no pains to make him like her, without much 
danger of leading him to suspect her designs. To throw 
them into each other's society, and try and teach them 
rightly to estimate each other, ^as the extent of Agnes 
Battersby's matrimonial schemes. Beyond that the affair 
must take care of itself. 

It had little chance of making much progress, for a time 
at least. Even Agnes was left very much to herself. It had 
been a very dry, hot simimer, and with the first autumn rains 
came low fever ; seizing of course with terrible force upon 
the low parts of the town, and every one turned to the 
rector to know what was to be done. 

** 1 think a new hospital will be the next thing I shall 
have to struggle for," Harold said to Agnes one day, when 
he had found time to pay her a visit. " The hospital accom- 
modation is utterly insufficient for a town of this size." 

"Smrely you would find no great difficulty in securing 
that. A purely philanthropical object doesn't generally 
rouse so many idiosyncracies into active existence as a 
strictly religious one." 

" I daresay not, but somehow I don't feel the energy for 
difficulties I did some years ago. I begin to fear sometimes 
I am growing rather mechanical. Still I must think about 
it. It will be sorely needed some of these days, I believe." 

" Has nothing been done to improve that part of the town?" 

"Oh yes; but as always happens, where you have to 
deal with a corporate body, what is done is terribly in 
arrears of what ought to be done. We may be thankful, as 
we stand, things are not worse than they are. The harvest 
was abundant, so provisions are cheap. If ever we have 
such an unhealthy autumn as this, with scarcity, and conse- 
quent high prices, adding distress to the evil, we shall have 
such an outburst of typhus fever in that district as will scare 
the whole town, and render insufficient any amount of hos- 
pital accommodation we could provide." 
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"What is Arthur doing with himself? I have not seen 
him for some time." 

"Working like a mill-horse. You will see him soon, I 
dare say. Things are beginnirjg to improve already. He 
will make a splendid worker when he has had a little more 
experience, and got one other thing." 

"What?" 

"A good wife. The lad will want that, I think." 

"Why don't you find him one ?" 

"Nay, he cannot afford to marry at present. Besides, 
•latchmaking is quite out of my line." 

More than one magnate of importance in Middleborough 
was summoned after that to hold council with Agnes 
Battersby ; and very soon the idea that the town required a 
larger hospital than it possessed was freely ventilated, as the 
first step towards raising the funds necessary to build one. 
\gnes little dreamed how soon such funds would be abun- 
lantly forthcoming, or why it would be so. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

Arthur Seton paid Agnes the promised visit before very 
long, and fairly made her shudder at all he told her of what 
had happened during the last few weeks. 

" Oh, Arthur," she exclaimed, " I never knew that part of 
the town was so bad, at least not now. I do remember the 
sudden vehemence with which Mr. Seton refused long ago, 
one very memorable day, to take me there. But I thought 
it was better now." 

" Perhaps it may be, but it is bad enough, especially 
where all the Irish are herded. It is something frightfiil 
down there. We get lots of help though ; I didn't think 
there were so many people here would come forward to 
help as did. But I say, Agnes, Miss Macdonald is a 
regular trump." 

" Oh, you have come round to that opinion, have you ? " 

** Well, you know, I always had an enormous respect for 
her, and having seen a good deal of her during this time 
I've a little got over my dread of her. I should not like 
now, you know, rashly to intrude upon her ; but I can speak 
to her without trembling all over, as I used to do." . 

"Arthur, how can you be so absurd?" 

" I declare it's true. But I've never felt so much afraid 
of her since I went into one of the houses where the fever 
was bad, and found her sitting there, holding a poor child 
who was dying in her arms. There was a sort of Madonna 
look about her I have never forgotten, and it has often 
given me courage since." 
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** Then you can sound her praises to Mr. Seton/* 

" Oh, IVe done that, but there's no occasion. He is quite 
alive to all her perfections, I can tell you. The rector is a 
pretty keen observer, though he doesn't say much. But look 
here, Agnes, I am coming to drive you out to-morrow." 

"Then I shall make Eva go too. She could sit quite 
comfortably on the back seat." 

" Do, by all means, and draw her out a little. I can't 
quite manage that yet, but she can say such awfully sen- 
tentious things it is enough to kill one with laughter. Do 
you know I really do think sometimes, there is a chance 
your hopes may be fulfilled." 

" Do you ? " Agnes asked, turning away to conceal the 
involuntary smile called up by his words. 

" I do indeed, if only Harold is not matrimony proof. 
Sometimes I almost begin to fancy he is. But we shall see." 

Agnes thought it was time to enlighten him a little further. 
" Mr. Seton would have a better chance with Eva than any 
man in this world, I think." 

" Why ? Do you mean she is in love with him ? " 

" Not in the least. But if he asked her to be his wife she 
would know he did it with a full knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case." 

Arthur looked very much puzzled. It was very clear he 
knew nothing, and that was just what Agnes wanted to find 
out She was under no promise of secrecy with respect to 
Evelyn's history, and she thought it as well Arthur should 
know it at once. 

" I don't understand what you mean," he said. 

She told him the whole story, not only graphically, but 
skilfully ; dwelling on the very points most likely to arouse 
his interest in Evelyn. 

" Poor girl," he said, when she had told her tale, " what 
n painful position for her." 

" Painful ! You have no idea how keenly she feels it. It 
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is just that makes me say Mr. Seton would have a better 
chance with her than any one else. He knows it all. Mrs. 
Thornton told him all about it before Eva came. I think 
if any one else proposed to her she would coldly refuse, 
even if it broke her heart to do it, thinking that if he knew 
the truth he would shrink from taking such a step." 
" Why should he ? It is no fault of hers." 
" Exactly ; but every one would not see it in that light, 
and Eva's sense of honour is very keen." 

Arthur reflected in silence, and Agnes did not disturb his 
meditations. She was very well satisfied with the position 
of affairs. There was plenty of time before her. When he 
began to show S)niiptoms of wincing at the suggestion that 
Evelyn and his cousin were well suited to each other, she 
knew she might rest upon her laurels. 

She persuaded Evelyn to go with them for many a drive, 
and she succeeded in throwing them tolerably constantly 
into one another's society at other times as well. And then, 
seeing herstlf fairly on the way to accomplish her heart's 
desire, she began, like many other people, to be visited by 
misgivings and compunctions. 

Was she acting well and wisely ? Had she not looked at 
one side of the subject to the too entire exclusion of the 
other ? Arthur Seton was but young. Was it well to en- 
tangle him in an engagement when he would certainly not 
be in a position, at present at least, to marry a girl without 
any fortune ? Then what would his family say to such a 
marriage? And supposing they strongly objected on the 
score of Evelyn's birth, what would Evelyn herself do, and 
whichever way things turned how much pain and annoyance 
would it not occasion her ? 

Such thoughts as these began to trouble Agnes by day, 
and sometimes to stop her sleeping at night; and at last she 
determined to take the rector himself into her confidence, 
at least to the extent of giving him an idea of the possi- 
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bilities of the case, and to be in a measure guided by what 
he thought. If he approved, she should have no fear. His 
weight thrown in would turn the balance of any scale ; and 
she had no fear of his being unduly influenced by the preju- 
dices of caste. 

Agnes did not very often make her appearance in the 
drawing-room on any of the evenings when Lady Battersby 
received, or on the occasion of her periodical dinner parties. 
She had cordially hated both in her days of health, and now 
gladly availed herself of the excuse of being unable to stand 
the glare and heat. But there were exceptions to this rule. 
Sometimes, when only a few friends were expected, she 
would have her couch, as usual, wheeled into the drawing- 
room during dinner-time, and spend the evening there ; and 
round that couch all the mirth of the party was sure to be 
collected. One of these exceptional evenings was always 
Christmas Day. Any very elaborate festivities were quite 
out of keeping with the character of the day. It was the 
proper time for family gatherings ; old friends and cordial 
hospitality : so Lady Battersby acquiesced in the received 
canon, and always had a small and select party of intimate 
friends to dinner on Christmas evening. 

That was a bright frosty Christmas Day, and Agnes had 
held a regular levee ; in fact, the little sitting-room had been 
so over-crowded, that some of her visitors had been of sheer 
necessity obliged to go to the drawing-room. By the time 
her maid came to dress her for the evening she was looking 
very thoughtful. Evelyn had, of course, been with her, and 
Arthur Seton had looked in for half an hour in the after- 
noon, and Agnes fancied she had detected some of those 
straws which best show, according to the old proverb, which 
way the wind blows. She was not quite certain. She 
thought facts might, perhaps, have taken a colouring from 
her feelings, but still it was certainly time she should say 
something to Harold, if she wished him to be prepared for 
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possible contingencies. Her resolution received a spur 
before her toilet was concluded. 

"There's quite a large party to-night, miss/' her maid 
said, as she was arranging her hair ; " much larger than my 
lady generally has on Christmas Day." 

" Is there ? Who's there ? " 

" Why there's Major and Mrs. Thornton, and Miss Mac- 
donald, of course ; and then my lady asked Mr. Seton and 
all his curates; and that makes five gentlemen, without any 
ladies, so my lady had to ask two ladies to make up the 
number, so they are twelve altogether ; and I never remem- 
ber my lady having more than eight on Christmas Day. 
And I'm so glad of one thing, miss." 

« What ? " 

" Mr. Arthur Seton's taken Miss Macdonald in to dinner. 
I wanted to see, so I peeped through the shrubs in the con- 
servatory, and I saw them all cross the hall; and Miss 
Macdonald does look handsome to-night. She's all in 
white, miss, with scarlet flowers in her hair, and she does 
look so beautiful. She has such splendid hair. I never saw 
such a quantity ; and then her dresses are always so beau- 
tifully made " 

" Why are you glad Mr. Arthur Seton has taken her in to 
dinner?" Agnes asked, suddenly cutting short her maid's 
professional rhapsodies. 

" Oh why, because, miss, don't you know, people are 
beginning to wonder what we shall see before long. Didn't 
you know that ? And we've had some talk about it down- 
stairs, and we think it would be just the very thing. Then 
Mr. Arthur and Miss Macdonald might live at the rectory, 
and take care of Mr. Seton. He doesn't seem as if he ever 
meant to marry, and we all think he begins to look old and 
worn, and no wonder, for he does work so tremendously 
hard ; and it must be very lonely up in that great big house 
there, all alone." 
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** But he has got Mr. Arthur with him now." 

"And what's the good of two gentlemen living together, 
miss ? They might just as well be apart. That house will 
never look like a home until a lady goes there, and I do 
begin to hope it won't be long first. Every one likes Mr. 
Arthur Seton so much, they say he's worthy to be the 
rector's cousin, and Miss Macdonald is a dear young lady. 
Oh, I do hope. Miss Agnes, it will come about." 

Agnes did not answer. She was unusually silent that 
night over her toilet. 

She had not been in the drawing-room very long before 
the ladies appeared. Her maid was right. Evelyn was 
looking particularly handsome. Her dress was very becom- 
ing, and she had a little more colour than usual. Agnes 
wondered what this latter circumstance might portend. 

" Come and tell me about the decorations, Eva," she 
said ; " I haven't heard yet. Did you carry out my design 
for the reredos ?" 

"I should think we did," Evelyn answered, laughing. 
" Mr. Arthur Seton insisted upon its being carried out to the 
letter ; and it certainly looks uncommonly well. But you 
have no idea how difficult it was to manage it. We should 
never have done it but for him." 

" I am glad he was so appreciative." 

" Of the design, or the designer ? " Evelyn asked, with a 
smile. " I suspect his regard for the latter had more to do 
with his determination than his appreciation of the former." 

" Perhaps. I know he is very fond of me, and so am I 
of him. He is what, as a well-conducted young woman, I 
suppose I ought to call a most charming man ; but what, 
lying here, a crippled Amazon, T prefer to designate as an 
uncommonly fine fellow. Don't you think so, Eva ? " 

"How can I say? I am not a crippled Amazon, you 
know." 

" I suppose you can speak the truth all the same." 
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" Well, I will admit, then, that I think you have described 
him tolerably accurately. I like him personally, he is so 
manly and straightforward ; and I respect him for the earnest 
purpose with which he throws himself heart and soul into 
his work." 

She spoke rather coldly, and turned the subject back to 
the church decorations. Agnes mentally balanced, for a 
moment, the opinions she had avowed, against the tone and 
manner with which they had been expressed ; and rapidly 
decided that, perfectly freely uttered, they should have been 
spoken with a little less coldness and indifference. 

The fates were propitious to her that night. It so hap- 
pened that during the course of the* evening Harold came 
and sat down beside her, just at a moment when every one 
else was occupied. 

" Agnes," he said, " now you have achieved going out, 
why should you not come to church ?" 

« Oh, Mr. Seton ! " 

" I don't see why you should not. Your pony carriage 
could drive quite up to the vestry door, and from the vestry 
you could hear all the service." 

" But I should be in your way." 

" Not in the least. There is an inner room which we use 
as a dressing-room. You would be in no one's way. Would 
you like it?" 

" Like it 1 How can you ask ? " 

" You once told me you looked lipon going to church as 
a tiresome sacrifice to respectability," he said, with a smile. 
He could venture to speak in that way now. 

" I know I did. You need not remind me of anything 
said then. Not a single word of that conversation has 
ever slipped from my memory. Though I sometimes now 
can hardly believe I ever could have felt as I did then." 

" Well, I shall speak to Arthur about the church arrange- 
mentSy and just teU him . you would like it, and then you 
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may consider it settled. That boy is devoted to you, 
Agnes. I believe if you hinted a wish to reach the top of 
the church tower, he would manage it some way." 

" Dear old fellow, he has done, in a different way, nearly 
as much for me as you have. It seems very strange, 
doesn't it, Mr. Seton, to be able to indulge in unlimited 
platonics before one is five-and-twenty ? But it is very 
pleasant." 

" I should think it was an inestimable boon," he said, 
" and one, to secure which, some would willingly change 
places with you." 

" Oh ! surely not." 

He smiled. " I don't think you could quite understand, 
child. Who is that singing ? Oh, your sister. She has a 
good voice. What a pity she does not produce it better." 

She understood the hint, and wondered in silence what 
he meant, without pressing him upon the subject. 

" Look there, Mr. Seton," she suddenly said, in a low 
tone, after a short silence. 

He looked in the direction she indicated. Evelyn 
Macdonald was sitting on a low seat close to the en- 
terance into the conservatory. Arthur Seton had just gone 
up to her, and was standing talking to her, leaning his back 
against the doorpost. Both figures were well thrown out 
by a heavy green velvet curtain which hung in the doorway. 

"Yes, that is not a bad picture," Harold said. "The 
colouring is good, and the position perfectly natural, and 
therefore artistic. Now if artists could only get such 
subjects as that whenever they wanted them, their figures 
would not leave that painful impression of * pose,' which 
they often do." 

" It was not that I was thinking of," Agnes said. 

" What then ? " 

" Mr. Seton, they are just made for each other, and some- 
times I think Arthur at least is beginning to find it out." 
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He made no answer, only sat motionless, looking steadily 
at them. His face was in shadow and partially turned 
away, so Agnes could not see it ; but she felt, though she 
could not see. What she felt she could hardly have 
defined, but her heart began to beat very fast. Had she 
miscalculated? Would he entirely disapprove? There 
was certainly something wrong. 

" What do you think about it, Mr. Seton ? " she asked, 
almost timidly, after a silence of some minutes* duration. 

" I never dreamed of such a thing." 

The answer was low, and the tone constrained. 

"But would you disapprove very much?" she asked, 
rather anxiously. 

" What makes you think there is a chance of it ? " 

" I know Arthur admires her, and I don't think any one 
could really know her without loving her." 

" And she ? " 

" I cannot so well tell. You know Eva is never very 
communicative, and on such a subject it would be very 
hard to find out anything. But I do know she likes him, 
and I cannot help thinking, if Arthur tries to win her, and 
she knows that he does so with a full knowledge of all the 
circumstances of the case, he will not be unsuccessful. I 
wanted to tell you about it, for I thought you ought to 
have warning " 

She had been going on to a full confession of her own 
share in the transaction, but he cut her short by rising 
and saying, — 

" Thank you, dear child, you did well, and I am much 
obliged to you. Now I must go." 

" Already ? Why, it is quite early." 

** Yes, but I cannot spare more time to-night" 

" Mr. Seton, you look very grave. I hope you are not 
very much annoyed about this." 

" Do I look very grave? I did not know it. I fancy you 
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are right, that they are well suited. Good night, dear child, 
I shall slip out quietly. Wish Lady Battersby good night 
for me when she is disengaged." 

Agnes looked up at him wonderingly, anxiously, but 
she did not say a word. He left the room very quietly, 
yet she thought as she watched him he did not look quite 
himself. Could he have any reason for disapproval, though 
he admitted they were suited to each other ? Surely she 
had not been wrong in thinking that Evelyn's birth would 
never stand against her in Harold's eyes. She felt very 
disturbed and uneasy, and that was a wakeful, restless night 
to her. 

Little did Agnes Battersby dream that the simple words 
she had spoken that night, and which had been apparently 
so coldly received by her listener, had in reality signed his 
death-warrant, by revealing to him the state of his own 
feelings. " As you value your peace— as you would avoid 
agony such as would make all you have suffered, or ever 
will otherwise suffer, seem nothing by comparison — ^guard 
well that love does not take root in your heart, before you 
are yourself aware of it." He had thought that warning, 
when uttered, a needless one, against an impossible danger. 
Now, as he walked home through the cold frosty night 
air, the words seemed ringing in his ears. He had sat 
down by Agnes' couch that night, all unconscious that 
love had taken deep root in his heart ; he had risen up 
with the full knowledge that its roots had twined them- 
selves so closely round every fibre there, that he could 
never tear it out, unless he could tear out the life with it. 
He loved Evelyn Macdonald, and the monk was right. 
There was hot blood in his veins, and the passion had 
mastered him as he had warned him it would. Just when 
he had been beginning to dream of safety, he had been on 
the brink of destruction. Perhaps he had been a little off 
his guard ; at any rate, the end was beginning now. 
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He had never dresuned that he had learned to love the 
girl, until the consciousness rushed over him like some 
mighty wave, when he heard Agnes suggest her as a fitting 
wife for his young cousin ; and could she have seen his 
face at that moment, it would have haunted her to her 
dying day. He had watched Evelyn with interest when 
she first came to Middleborough, and had been conscious, 
as she developed from girlhood into womanhood, that he 
thoroughly admired and respected her. That these feelings 
had been gradually and silently deepening, and changing 
in their colouring, he never suspected. The change had 
been slow and gradual. The fiiU knowledge of it burst 
upon him in a single moment It was the second great 
discovery which had burst over his head like a thunder- 
peal, and it seemed for the moment to confiise and be- 
wilder him much as the first had done; though through 
it all there was running a bitter consciousness, that the 
struggle before him nqw would make the first seem as 
nothing by comparison. 

He sat down in his library and rested his head upon his 
hands. Evelyn, only Evelyn, seemed to fill his whole heart 
and soul. Evelyn, so pure, so good, and withal so strong 
and brave ; who, if she did love, would not only love so 
well,^ but so wisely. On whose breast even he might have 
rested his head, when weary and worn, and found not only 
soothing and rest, but strength. It might never be, and 
that consciousness was doubly bitter in her case. If there 
was a woman in the world whom he could have fairly 
asked to share his fate, whatever it might prove, it was 
she ; with the sad heritage entailed upon her by the sins of 
others. She was, only too certainly, what he possibly was 
himself; a waif and stray, with no rightfiil claim to the 
name she bore ; and with the almost certain prospect of 
being, before many years had passed, cast adrift penniless 
upon the world. To find a shelter in the arms of a true 
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and loving husband, whatever his birth might be, could 
not but be a brighter lot than that. And he must put 
away all thought of it, and worse still, stand by and see, 
apparently unmoved, another try to win, and perhaps suc- 
ceed in winning, the love for which he thirsted now with 
such a fierce, insatiable thirst ; and that other the man he 
loved almost as a son. There seemed nothing wanting 
which could possibly be added to make his cup more 
bitter. 

He had sunk almost into a stupor, when he was roused 
by the sound of Arthur entering the house, whistling a 
merry air. The sound smote him sharply. He raised his 
head and listened, and with a feeling of relief, heard his 
cousin's footsteps pass the door as he crossed the hall and 
ran up-stairs to his own room. He seemed very light- 
hearted. Could he have received some encouragement to 
hope his love would not prove a vain one ? 

Harold rose as he heard him shut his door, and walking 
across the room to the window, he quietly unclosed the 
shutters, and looked out. It was a very clear night, and 
that stillness which may be felt — the stillness of a frosty 
winter's night — was resting on all nature. The moon was 
shining brightly in a cloudless sky, and the grey church, 
with its massive buttresses and Gothic windows, stood out 
with a strange weird beauty in the pale cold light. He 
stood looking at it for a moment ; then, acting upon a 
sudden impulse, he took up the church keys, and noise- 
lessly leaving the house, crossed the rectory lawn and the 
churchyard, entered the church at the west door, and locked 
it after him ; and then — ^well, no words for that. A strong 
man, with his strength utterly broken down for the time, 
is no subject for description. The grand old church would 
safely keep the secret entrusted to it in such full confidence. 
The moonlight streaming in at the side windows of the 
chancel, and staining the marble floor with such strange 
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unearthly colouring, lighted up the scene ; but there were 
no vulgar eyes to see, nor ears to hear. The carved 
saints and angels, looking down, cold, still, and white, 
from their niches, would never tell of the storm of human 
passion which had spent itself below. The sculptured 
knights and dames, dimly visible in the distant aisles, 
where they lay so calmly on their marble tombs, with 
hands folded on their breasts, would never tell of the 
sounds to which the lofty- arches and massive pillars gave 
back their echoes that night Could there be a more 
fitting place for such a storm to spend its fury — at least 
in the breast of such a man — than there, in the spirit's 
very home, with everything around to speak of spiritual life, 
and to bid it be strong in its fierce conflict with the flesh ; 
to tread it down into abject slavery ; and to stand trium- 
phant, even though sorely wounded ? 

Sounds of life were beginning to be heard through the 
darkness of the winter's morning when Harold Seton re- 
turned to the rectory ; and then, save that his face was 
very pale, and his steps slow and heavy, he looked much 
as he usually did. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

SENT BACK TO THE FIGHT. 

Arthur Seton made his appearance in Agnes Battersby's 
sitting-room the next afternoon about tea-time. 

" Give me a cup of tea, Agnes," he said, " and I'll give 
you some news." 

"What news?" 

" No, 111 have the tea first," he answered, laughingly, " or 
I don't believe I shall get it." 

"You must take it then, as there is- no one here to give 
it you." 

"Why are you alone to-day?" 

" I refused visitors. I am not very well, I had a bad 
night. What news have you for me ?" 

Another time he would have made her guess, but she was 
evidently not in the state for anything of the kind. 

" The rector has bolted," he said very quietly. 

" Bolted ! Arthur, what do you mean ?" 

" That he is gone, vanished, departed.; not without leav- 
ing some trace behind, I must admit ; and does not intend 
to be back for some weeks." 

" Where is he gone ?" 

" I don't quite know. Somewhere abroad, I think ; but 
he is slightly mysterious. His letters are to be sent to the 
Embassy at Madrid, so I suppose it is somewhere in Spain. 
He and the ambassador are old acquaintances, and his 
letters will reach him safely from there, he says." 

" But, Arthur, this is very sudden." 
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" Well, he meant to go away, you know, for a holiday." 

" Yes, but not at least until the new year was fairly in. 
And he did not say a word of it last night." 

She had flushed a good deal, and looked very uneasy. 
Arthur saw it. 

"Don't be alarmed, Agnes. There is nothing wrong. 
This is how it happened. His reverence and I did not 
happen to meet at breakfast this morning, a circumstance 
which does occasionally occur ; and soon after I came down 
he called me into the library, where he was busy with the 
post-bag. He told me some unexpected business made him 
wish to leave at once, instead of waiting, and sent me off to 
convene an immediate clerical council; settled all about 
work in his absence ; told Carr he did not think he 
should be away more than three weeks or a month, but 
that he would let him know ; and went off by the train to 
London this afternoon. He gave me this note for you." 

He handed her one as he spoke. Agnes eagerly glanced 
over it. It was very short 

" Dear Agnes, — I would have seen you before leaving 
if possible, but it was not. I had no idea, until this morn- 
ing, that I should leave to-day. Leave the subject we dis- 
cussed last night to take its own course entirely. If your 
ideas should prove correct, well and good ; but such things 
are better not interfered with, I think. In great haste, ever 
yours, H. S." 

It was very terse, but so much in the usual style of his 
notes that Agnes thought little of it, and she was consider- 
ably relieved. She had felt a growing dread, from the 
moment Arthur first told her he was gone, that what she had 
said the night before had something to do with his sudden 
departure. Did he really entirely disapprove? Could he 
have gone to consult Arthur's father on the subject before it 
was too late ? These and half a dozen other similar ideas 
had presented themselves while Arthur -spoke, but now they 
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vanished. If he had not thought of going until that morn- 
ing, it could not be her words which had caused him to leave 
home so unexpectedly. 

" I hope the business is not of an unpleasant nature," 
she said. ** He tells me here he had no intention of going 
until this morning, but I thought last night he did not seem 
quite like himself. I hope there is nothing worrying him." 

" I don't think so. I haven't heard of anything. I didn't 
notice anything unusual about him last night." 

" No, I dare say not." 

Arthur's colour rose. " Why not, Agnes ?" 

" Because you were so entirely engrossed with Eva," she 
calmly replied. " I hope you were occupied in sounding 
the rector's praises." 

"No, indeed, I was doing nothing of the kind," he 
answered, rather sharply. " I don't think we ever mentioned 
his name." 

" That was very wrong. You ought not to have neglected 
such an opportunity. Really, Arthur, I fear you are failing 
in your duty." 

" Duty be hanged ! I'm not going to be deputy in love- 
making. Much thanks I should get on either side." 

*' You are very captious to-day, Arthur." 

" Am I ? I am very sorry I seemed so. I really didn't 
intend it, Agnes." ^ 

" Well, but," persisted his tormentor, " remember your 
part of the compact was, that you were to sound 
Eva's praises in Mr. Seton's ears. Have you been doing 
that?" 

" No, I haven't, — at least, — that is to say, not of late," and 
again his colour rose. " The fact is, Agnes, I am afraid of 
doing it. Harold is so frightfully sharp-sighted. He would 
see through it in a moment." 

"Ah, well, perhaps it would be as well to be cautious," 
she answered, and then she turned the subject. She had 
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ascertained all she wanted to know, and felt all doubt was 
at an end, as far as Arthur was concerned. Nor had she 
very much about Evelyn ; but she had some misgivings still, 
and hardly knew how to act. Evelyn would never accept 
him unless she was certain he acted in full cognizance of all 
the circumstances of the case ; and if she had that certainty 
the chances were considerable that, believing him actuated 
by pity, she would follow the same course. Agnes began 
to perceive that where a really high-spirited woman is con- 
cerned, a matrimonial project is a most fragile thing to handle. 

She tried to throw them as much together, in her own 
presence, as possible, that she might watch what went on, 
but she did not find it quite so easy as hitherto. Evelyn 
seemed to have many unusual reasons for finding it impos- 
sible to drive with her, and for never being at Shrublands 
when Arthur was likely to be there. Arthur's captious fit 
seemed to be rapidly becoming chronic ; he would not do 
what he was wanted, and was very irritable sometimes. 
Agnes bore it very patiently, but occasionally she did almost 
hint a wish, to herself, that she had never burned her fingers 
with match-making. 

This state of things continued for something like three 
weeks after Harold's departure, stnd then Agnes thought she 
had really had enough of it. A denouement of some sort 
was clearly inevitable, so she felt she could hardly be con- 
sidered as violating Harold's commands if she only hastened 
it a little. She would no more be its cause now, than he 
who administers the last stroke to put a mortally wounded 
animal out of misery can be regarded as the cause of its 
death. So, one day, when Arthur came in looking very 
harassed and out of spirits, she took the initiative. 

" Arthur, what is the matter?" 

•' Nothing. Why should you suppose there is?" 

" You are not the least like yourself. You have not been 
for some weeks." 
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" I am a little overworked. You don't know what it is, 
Agnes. That fellow Harold does his work so quietly and 
systematically, one has not the least idea how much he does 
imtil he*s gone." 

" Don't fence, Arthur, in that way. Hard work would 
not make you look as you do. You are unhappy about 
something." 

" Am I ? You are wondrous discerning. If you know 
so much, perhaps you can go a little further, and tell me 
what I am unhappy about." 

He spoke with a miserable attempt to turn her words into 
a jest ; and with the usual palpable failure of such attempts, 
under the circiunstances. 

"Yes, I can, dear Arthur," she answered, very gently, 
"and I have been grieving for you. You love Eva, with 
just as true and deep a love as was likely to grow out of 
your old feelings of awe and respect for her. She is cold 
and reserved, so you are afraid to speak, and are very miser- 
able. Is it not so, poor old fellow ?" 

" It is just so, Agnes ; and I have sometimes longed to tell 
you about it ; but I was afraid to admit what had happened, 
because of what you wanted." 

" Did you suppose I should not find it out? Never 
mind, I am quite satisfied with this arrangement" 

Then he poured out the whole story, as a man will only 
tell such a tale to a woman. He was very miserable ; 
loving Evelyn Macdonald with all the love of a man who 
has never frittered away or sullied the purity of the inesti- 
mable treasure he possesses in the power to love truly and 
deeply ; and through the barrier of her impenetrable reserve 
he could not pierce, to find out what his chances were : so 
he was afraid to speak, and as wretched as might be in 
silence. 

Agnes listened patiently and lovingly to the whole story. 
" Poor old fellow ! " she said again, laying her thin white 
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hand on his curly head, as he sat on a low stool beside her 
couch, " you have been very unhappy." 

" Unhappy ! I am miserable ! What can I do ?" 

** Will you do what I tell you ? " 

" Yes, anything. Anything is better than this state of 
suspense. If there is no hope I had better know it at 
once, and go away, and try to bear it as I best may. I 
can't see clearly myself what it is best to do. I will abide 
by your decision." 

" Then you must ^ve me time for a consultation over 
your case." 

"A consultation ! " and he started up. "Agnes, you are 
never going to repeat what I have said to you ? " 

"Would it be like me? How can you ask such a 
question, you foolish boy ? " 

" But then what did you mean about a consultation ? " 

She smiled rather sadly. " As in water, face answereth 
to face, so the heart of man to man," she replied. " I 
stand far removed from all these things now, Arthur ; but 
you must remember it was not always so ; and the only 
consultation I would have is with a memory which will 
bring back to me, faithfully enough, thoughts and 
feehngs which were very suddenly extinguished, and 
enable me to counsel you wisely how to deal with a 



woman." 



He looked at her in silence for a moment Then he 
said, — 

" A woman whom I do love, it may be, far too well ; but 
whom I never should have loved, I believe, but for " 

" But for what ? " 

" But for a closed turnpike gate, Agnes." 

She laughed merrily enough at that. "You foolish 
fellow ; do you really think you should have fallen in love 
with me ? " 

" I am sure I should." 
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" Then I tell you, you are hopelessly wrong ; and were 
you not, you ought to canonize that gate. Eva will make 
you a far better wife than I should ever have done." 

" Will, Agnes ? Not would ? " 

" No, will, I think. We shall see. Come to me to- 
morrow. I don't think I shall sleep much to-night. I 
shall have plenty of time to think." 

He needed no second bidding. He had a long inter- 
view with Agnes the next afternoon ; and when he left he 
looked brighter than he had done for many a day. 

And where all this time was Harold Seton ? Far away 
in the old home of his inner life. He had spoken truly 
when he told Agnes he had no idea of leaving home so 
suddenly, until the morning of the day on which he started. 
The thought of flight had not occurred to him until the 
morning, and he had acted upon it very rapidly; hardly 
venturing to ask himself what were the thoughts beyond, 
which were beginning to cross his mind occasionally. 

One morning, as Padre Felipe was occupied in fastening 
up some branches of the vines on the terrace, which the 
wind had loosened from their hold, the sound of a footstep 
behind him made him turn, and Harold Seton stood before 
him. 

" My son ! " he said. 

"Ay, the same, father. Come back to die, I think." 

The monk looked steadily at him for a moment. " No, 
not yet, my son. May the holy Virgin grant that when 
your time comes you may be called from here ; but it has 
not come yet. What has brought you so unexpectedly? " 

" I hardly know, father, myself. Unless,*' he added, 
bitterly, " it be despair." 

" A good soldier of the cross never despairs. But I can 
well guess what has happened My son, my son, I have 
prayed daily for you, that when it came — for that it would 
come I was certain — ^your faith might not fail. Do not 
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talk of despair, nor speak of it now. We will do so to- 
night in my cell. The prior and some of the brethren are 
near at hand." 

The prior, accompanied by two of the monks, came up 

the steps from the beach almost at the moment. Harold 

. was cordially welcomed ; but not without many expressions 

of surprise and concern at his altered looks. Padre Felipe 

quietly parried them. 

"The Sefior has been working very hard," he said, 
" and felt the need of rest ; so he has come back to us to 
seek it." 

That night the two men again sat together in the monk's 
cell, and Harold told him all. And as he looked at the 
face before him, and thought that but eleven years had 
passed since last they had sat together there, and as he 
listened to the words so quietly spoken, Padre Felipe's own 
face lost all the usual sternness of its repose, and softened 
into a look of unutterable sadness. He did not speak. 
He understood it all] only too well, and just for that very 
reason he felt how powerless words were. 

" Had you never suspected you loved her until that 
moment, my son ? " he asked at length. 

" Never, never, father, as I live. I had looked on her 
but as a child compared with myself, and I never dreamed 
I had learned to love her, till I felt the sharp pang occa- 
sioned by hearing her spoken of as a fitting wife for an- 
other. Oh ! father, you warned me, but I thought the 
warning a needless one until too late ; and now I cannot 
tear out the love." 

" You must, my son." 

"I cannot. I can bear in silence, hiding the wound 
from every human eye, but I can never root out a love 
which has taken so firm a hold." 

The words were spoken with more of faltering weakness 
than ever the monk had detected in him before. His very 
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heart bled, but he spoke none the less firmly, as he urged 
his disciple unflinchingly still to face the conflict. His 
power over him was, however, for the time gone. He could 
not rouse him from the state of utter despondency in which 
he seemed sunk. The monk had told him the passion, if 
it ever woke, would master him with tremendous force ; 
it had done so with a power beyond even what he had 
expected. 

The very night that Agnes Battersby was anxiously con- 
sidering how best to advise Arthur Seton in his perplexities 
was the last of Harold's stay at the monastery, and then, 
for the first time, he falteringly spoke of what had been in 
his mind^all along. 

" Father, it is useless to urge me to face it I must do 
it for a time, but it cannot be for long. I must resign." 

" What, my son ? " 

" Resign. Give up the work, and " 

And what? He did not know himself. He had no 
heart even to strive to look forward into the gloomy future. 

" Turn back, aflier having put your hand to the plough ? 
My son ! my son ! ** 

" I cannot face it, father," he said, almost imploringly. 

" My son, your own admissions show that you have 
done, and are doing, good service for your Master there, 
where He has sent you. Who will fill your vacant place ? " 

"There are many good men who would be ready to 
do it." 

" But could they do your work ? Could they come, as 
strangers, and hold the influence you have gained ? Ask 
yourself the question ; would you not be leaving your work 
unfinished, and in a state in which none other could carry 
it on as you can ? " 

He made no answer. 

" You know it is so," Padre Felipe said, almost sternly. 
^* Then go back, my son, and like a good soldier stand firm 
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at your post, until the voice of your Master himself shall 
speak your release." 

" I cannot bear it, father.** 

" No cross was ever laid on man with which the strength 
did not come to bear it. Through all these years you have 
fought the fight, well and bravely. Will you turn your 
back upon it now because it waxes hotter ? *' 

Harold did not answer, and after watching him in silence 
for a few moments. Padre Felipe continued ; urging him by 
every argument he could bring to bear upon the subject, to 
go back to his work, and bravely face the trial, however 
fiery it might be. At last Harold rose. 

" Father," he said, " you have conquered. I will be 
guided by your advice. I knew it was weak, but " 

" But the hour of weakness is past. There are always 
such hours in the life of every man. Happy they who have 
the courage to forbear acting upon resolutions formed in 
such hours. It is a great sacrifice, my son, and it will be 
accepted of Him for the love of whom it is made." 

Harold Seton left the monastery the next day. 

" Brother,** the prior said, as they stood together on the 
terrace, after bidding him good-bye, " that young man is 
fearfully altered since we first knew him. His work must 
be very severe to have aged him so much, even in eleven 
years. He has changed more during that time than either 
you or I, whose sand must be running fast now. He will 
not live very long at that rate.** 

" He will not Hve long, father. The end is not far distant ; 
but it will not be his work which will kill him.*' 

"What then?" 

Padre Felipe looked out over the sea with an absent look 
for a moment. Then he said, — 

" The law in the members is warring fiercely against the 
law of the mind, and both flesh and spirit, in him, are very 
strong. The spirit will conquer ; but it will not be able to 
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subdue without killing. The flesh will not yield until its 
very life is crushed out ! " 

And to that deadly conflict he had sent back his beloved 
son. It was in his eyes a splendid and meritorious sacrifice, 
which might atone for the errors of his creed, and brighten 
the crown for which he felt certain, in a few years at best, 
the cross would be exchanged. To Harold Seton it was 
simply the firm resolve of a true soldier of the cross to 
stand steady at his post to the last, for pure love of his 
leader, with no thought of reward to come. But, at any 
rate, by different routes, both men had reached the same 
practical result ; and in that moment of weakness the more 
erring had strengthened the less, and given him courage to 
make a resolution in which perchance, but for that, he 
might have failed. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

EVELYN MACDONALD SUCCUMBS TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 

To the very letter Arthur Seton acted on Agnes Battersby*s 
advice. It was not very hard for him to find an oppor- 
tunity ; Mrs. Thornton rarely came down-stairs much before 
luncheon, and Major Thornton was always out of the way 
in the morning ; so he was certain, at any time before two 
o'clock, if she was not at home, to find Evelyn Madonald 
alone. 

It was rather difficult to bring his courage up to the point, 
but his temperament rendered suspense harder to him than 
anything else, and Agnes had greatly raised his spirits, he 
had such unbounded confidence in her. Still, the position 
of a man going to offer heart and hand to a woman, when he 
is by no means certain that both will not be coolly rejected, 
is not at all an enviable one. 

Evelyn was at home, and alone in the drawing-room, 
when he entered. Then the courage of desperation began 
to come over him, and he felt cool and collected. He 
fancied she suspected what was coming. Her colour was 
unsteady, and she was not so calm and self-possessed as 
usual. 

He urged his suit as a man should urge such a suit, with- 
out affectation or sentimentality ; telling his love with manly 
straightforward frankness. It was too true and deep to need 
varnishing, and he did not attempt it. 

Evel3m listened in silence, but she grew very pale ; a son 
of rigid look gathered over her face, and he could see her 
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hands were very tightly clenched. She heard him out with- 
out interrupting him. Then she spoke. 

" Mr. Seton, I am very sorry for this. I dreaded it might 
come, and I have striven, as far as was possible, to hold 
you back from it. I can give you no hope." 

Strange fact; but Arthur's spirits rose. He had been 
well schooled. The words were spoken in a cold, con- 
strained tone, not natural to her under such circumstances. 
Evelyn, so generous and true-hearted, would, unless under 
some very strong pressure, have been so tender and so 
gentle in rejecting such a love. 

" No hope. Miss Macdonald 1 " he said. 

" No, none, Mr. Seton.'' 

" Is that decision irrevocable ? I will wait very patiently, 
if you will only promise you will try to love me some day." 

" I could not make such a promise. Please end this 
interview. Don't think me abrupt and unfeeling for asking 
it, but indeed you do not know how inexpressibly painful it 
is to me." 

Her tone was almost imploring, and she was growing 
paler every moment. 

"Miss Macdonald," he said, "you have told me you 
could give me no hope. If to that assurance you will add, 
in plain words, that you do not, and never could love me, I 
will leave your presence in a moment, and never voluntarily 
enter it again." 

Silence. He waited in vain for a reply. 

" Will you not answer me ? " he asked. 

" I have told you," she said, in a low tone, " I could give 
you no hope. That assurance takes from you all right to 
ask any further questions." 

"It does nothing of the kind," he replied. "I have 
offered you as true and honest a love as man ever offered to 
woman. The man who does that has an undeniable right 
to ask, in return, for a truthful answer to the question I 
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have asked. That right I claim, Miss Macdonald, and I 
will not go until I have that answer." 

Silence still — and he was growing bolder every moment 

" Why will you not answer me ? " 

" I cannot," she faintly said. 

He sat down beside her, and gently taking one icy hand 
in his, he said, — 

" Evelyn, shall I tell you why you cannot ? You cannot 
because you will not tell the truth, and you cannot tell a 
falsehood. • You do love me, I know you do. It is no love 
you need blush to own. Have I not sought to win it by 
every means in my power? But you will not own it because 
you believe I have sought to win you in ignorance of cir- 
cumstances which you fancy might alter my feelings ; and 
you are too noble, too honourable, to take advantage of 
such an ignorance. It is not so. I know the whole sad 
history of your life, and it only makes you dearer to me 
than ever." 

" You pity me, in fact," she bitterly said, " and have gene- 
rously resolved to take me out of a painful position." 

" I do nothing of the kind. I simply love you with my 
whole heart I loved you before I knew of this, though I 
did not know myself I did ; and if the knowledge made 
any difference to my feelings at all, it was simply to give 
me a sort of pleasure in the thought that, could I win you, 
you would be more entirely mine than under other circum- 
stances. Now, Evelyn, dear Evelyn, answer me truly. Do 
you, or do you not, love me ? I know you do, but I want 
to hear you say it" 

" I do love you." 

There was but one answer he could make to that. But 
he had to pass his arm hastily round her for another reason. 
Almost as she spoke she dropped heavily on his shoulder. 
The self-possessed Evelyn Macdonald had fainted. For 
long she had been silently training herself for a great and a 
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painful sacrifice; for she did love him dearly; and the 
sudden revulsion of feeling produced by finding the neces- 
sity for it swept away in a moment was too much for her. 

It was but for a moment. She was herself again in a few 
seconds. Then he made her tell him all the story of her 
early life, and in truth he almost shuddered at some parts 
of it The advent of Mrs. Thornton, ten minutes before 
luncheon, was the first thing which brought them back to 
this world. 

Mrs. Thornton was radiant. She had had hopes for some 
time, but she had too much woman's wisdom not to leave 
what had begun without her help, to go on without her 
interference; and conscious what a whisper may effect, 
under such circumstances, she had not breathed a hint 
upon the subject, even to her husband. 

Arthur, in a state of temporary insanity, burst in upon 
Agnes soon after luncheon, and throwing himself down 
upon his knees beside her couch, bestowed a shower of 
kisses upon her. 

" Get up, and behave yourself, you savage," she said. 
" I need not ask what has happened." 

" Oh, Agnes ! you are inspired. It was just as you said. 
She would not have me because she thought I didn't know, 
and when she found I did, she was in a fair way, I believe, 
to persist in her refusal, because she thought I had proposed 
because I pitied her. But it is all right now, and I am 
perfectly mad — positively drunk with happiness." 

" You need not tell me that. Look at my hair." 

He coloured furiously. 

" Oh, Agnes, I beg your pardon a thousand times ! I am 
very sorry. I didn't mean to be so rough. What a brute 
you must think me ! " 

" I know you, my dear Arthur, to be a man violently in 
love, and just accepted, and that is quite enough to account 
for anjrthing. Where is Eva ? " 
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" She is coming presently." 

She came before long ; very composed and undemonstra- 
tive, but with a wondrous depth of quiet bliss in her dark 
eyes, and an indefinable expression of peace about her 
whole bearing. 

But the perfect unalloyed bliss of true love is never 
destined to be of very long duration. That very evening, 
when he went home, after dining at the Thorntons, and sat 
down in the library to consider, as calmly as might be, his 
position, little clouds began to sweep across his sunny sky 
The subject had two sides from which it might be regarded, 
and it was not quite so rosy on the one as it was on the 
other. He was engaged to a girl whom he loved devotedly, 
and who would be, he knew, a treasure beyond all price to 
the man who won her. So far it was very bright ; but then 
came over him the remembrance of the necessity of writing 
at once to inform his father of what had happened, and that 
brought to view tlie reverse of the medal. If he dwelt upon 
all Evelyn's perfections, his father would, he knew, regard it 
in the light of lovers' rhapsodies, and glance on to find the 
less romantic part of the tale, which must be that she had 
no fortune, and that avowal must be supplemented by the 
story of her birth. Ralph Seton had some of the strong 
feelings of old hereditary rank, and Arthur knew that quite 
well. Supposing he made very strong objections, what 
would Evelyn, with her high spirit, think and do ? It was a 
more serious stumblingblock even than her want of fortune, 
though that was no slight impediment, considering what his 
own profession was, and that his father had a large family. 
Altogether, by the time he had meditated over his affairs 
for an hour, poor Arthur began to feel rather dismal, and 
thought he would put off" writing to his father until the 
next day. 

As he got up, with the intention of going to bed, his eye 
fell upon letters lying upon the table, which had arrived 
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during his absence, and he turned them over. There was one 
for him in Harold's writing. He hastily opened it. It was 
only to say his cousin would be home in about three days. 
Arthur stood reflecting, with the open letter in his hand, and 
his face brightened a little. 

" Yes, that will be the best thing,** he said aloud at last, 
and then he went up to his room. 

What would be the best thing? None other than to wait 
until his cousin's return; plead his cause with him; and 
persuade him to use his influence with Ralph on the sub- 
ject. Arthur knew the extraordinary respect his father had 
for Harold, a respect almost amounting to veneration, and, 
ignorant of its cause, he had often wondered at it It would 
stand him in good stead now. If he could only win his 
cousin over to his side, and about that he had no great 
fears, he was certain his influence with his father would be 
all-powerful ; and with the thought Arthur went off to sleep 
not a little consoled. 

" Harold, old fellow, I have a piece of unexpected intelli- 
gence for your reverence," he said, the evening of Harold's 
arrival at the rectory. 

** That you and Miss Macdonald are engaged ? " Harold 
asked, very quietly. 

Arthur looked at him in astonishment. " Who told you ? " 
he asked. 

" My own eyes, before I left," he replied, without raising 
them from the book, the pages of which he was cutting. " I 
fully expected to hear it when I returned." 

Then Arthur told the whole story of his doubts and fears 
and ultimate success. Harold never moved. He went on 
slowly and steadily, cutting page after page, without ever 
looking up. 

" Why don't you congratulate me ?" Arthur asked. 

" Your good fortune, my dear boy, is too evident to need 
congratulation. No one who knows Miss Macdonald can 
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fail to appreciate it. You have won the heart of a noble 
woman, Arthur. See that you deserve to possess her." 

His voice was slightly tremulous — that was all. 
How can any man be worthy of such a woman ? " 
By loving her with a true and pure love ; and by letting 
her love elevate and purify his whole moral tone, as it should 
do ; and that is, as nothing else in this world can. The 
man who does that, is worthy to have such a woman for his 
own, whatever other advantages he may lack. But, Arthur, 
what does your father say ? " 

"Ah, that is the rub ! I haven't ventured to tell him yet, 
I wanted to consult you. You know what the governor is, 
and you see she has no fortune ; and then about her mother, 
too. It's the only hitch in the whole business." 

"Still you must write to your father, and you ought to do 
so at once." 

" Yes, I know, but I thought " 

" Thought what ? " 

" Why, just this, old fellow : that your influence with my 
father is all-powerfuL If you'll stand by us, and urge him 

to consent . HuUoa, what's the matter ? " 

Only a sudden start and shiver — nothing," Harold said. 

Go on, finish your sentence." 

" If you'll urge him to consent, I don't believe he'll say 
much against it. Otherwise I'm afraid he will be rather put 
out." 

"I don't think I can interfere." 

He did not think so. He had nerved himself for passive 
endurance, but not for lending his influence to give the 
woman he loved into the arms of another. 

Arthur's bright face clouded over. " Oh, why not, Harold ? 
You're my main stay. I never thought you would fail me. 
You're the universal refuge in all troubles. When any one 
comes to grief it's always * Do go to the rector.' That poor 
girl down in Driver's Lane told me, only the other day, she 
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should have committed suicide but for you. She had actually 
got the poison. And I didn't think you would refuse to help 
me in my troubles." 

Harold got up. 

" I must go to bed now, my boy. I am thoroughly 
knocked up. I made a tremendous forced journey. I'll 
talk more to you of this another lime." 

" Upon my word, I am awfully selfish. I suppose men in 
love always are. You do look dead beat. You're as white 
as a sheet, and I've been keeping you talking here. Have 
something before you go to bed, Harold. I am sure you 
are ill." 

A momentary feeling of faintness had come over him, and 
made him sit down again. 

" I believe I have done a little too much. Get me some 
brandy, Arthur. The servants are all gone to bed, I dare 
say." 

Arthur went in search of the brandy, and Harold, with his 
face hidden in his hands, sat shivering like an aspen leaf. 
He was still, however, by the time Arthur returned. 

" Thanks, lad," he said, as he took the brandy, " I shall 
be all right to-morrow." And they separated. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

VOLUNTARY MARTYRDOM. 

Soon after breakfast the next morning, Harold Seton called 
Arthur into the library. He said he had got over the effects 
of his journey, and felt much better. But Arthur thought 
the effects of the night's rest were not very perceptible. 
Moreover, he had not slept particularly well himself, and he 
had, whenever he was awake, heard sounds occasionally 
from Harold's room, indicating that some one was moving 
about there. 

" Now let us consider your affairs," Harold said. " I am 
not going to keep you on the rack longer than may be. You 
must not delay any longer letting your father know what has 
happened, Arthur. Remember, any appearance of reticence, 
on such a subject, is, to a certain extent, casting a slur on 
Miss Macdonald." 

"Call her Eva, Harold. Miss Macdonald sounds so 
cold. I shall think you don't approve either. And, in 
truth, that would touch me nearer than the governor's dis- 
approbation." 

" All in good time. At present I prefer calling her by the 
name by which I have been used to address her. You see 
the necessity for communicating with your father at once." 

" I do, most clearly." 

** And your father will not approve, Arthur, I am certain. 
I do not mean, for a moment, that I think he would dis- 
approve of Miss Macdonald, personally; but you know, in 
her case, that does not exhaust the subject." 
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" No, I know. I am quite well aware of my father's pre- 
judices. But you don't disapprove, Harold, do you ? " 

" I think whoever wins Miss Macdonald will be a most 
fortunate man. But keep to the business part of the sub- 
ject. Your father must be informed, and will disapprove. 
What then ? " 

" I must do without his approval." 

Harold made no answer. He sat as if considering for 
some moments. Then he said, — 

" Arthur, do you love her as she deserves to be loved ? 

" Need you ask that question ? A man can but give his 
whole heart and soul to the woman he asks to be his wife, 
and worship as well as love her." 

" Then," Harold continued, in a low tone, " if I smooth 
away the difficulties from your path, overcome your father's 
objections, and perhaps give you even further aid in the 
accomplishment of your wishes, will you, in return, pledge 
me your word that you will be to Miss Macdonald all that 
the husband of such a woman should be ? " 

" I will, so help me God, as far as it is in my power. 
You have no need to ask such a promise, Harold. No 
shade of sorrow or trouble shall ever darken her life which 
it is in my power to avert from her. Her love for me shall 
do all which you yourself said the love of such a woman 
ought to do for a man ; mine for her shall be her shield from 
all the storms of life, or her support, if they must come. 
What more can I promise ? " 

He spoke in a manly, earnest tone, which struck all trace 
of sentiment out of his words. It was the truth, spoken 
from his very heart, and it needed no affirmation to convince 
that he would stand to his words for life. 

"It is enough," Harold replied, "you are worthy of her; 
and you shall have my help. Write to your father, Arthur, 
to-day, and plead your own cause ; and let me have your 
letter." 
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" Will you write as well ? " 

" No ; I will plead your cause in person." 

" Harold ! Will you really ? " 

" Yes ; I will go to Rookwood to-morrow, see your father, 
and talk the matter over with him. I don't mean to say that 
I shall be able entirely to overcome his prejudices ; but I 
have no doubt I can induce him to consent." 

Arthur was speechless. His cousin had more than ful- 
filled his utmost expectations in making such a promise. 

" But mind," Harold continued, " you will have to wait 
most likely — probably for two or three years." 

" Ten, if you like." 

" No, not ten, nor anything like it." 

" Oh, Harold ! you don't know what a weight you have 
lifted off me. I was so afraid what Eva might do." 

« How so ? " 

" If she had lound my father objected on the score of her 
birth, I believe she would have thrown me over. She has 
such a spirit, and she is fearfully sensitive on that point. 
Poor darling, no one knows what she has gone through. 
But I say, Harold, old fellow, I have a double reason for 
being grateful to your reverence on the score of my love 
affairs." 

" Have you ? " 

"Indeed I have. I have to thank you for being so 
proof against the tender passion yourself. You have no 
idea what an admiration and respect Eva has for you. 
She says you are almost too near the ideal type of man to 
be entirely human. I am quite certain, if you had taken it 
into your head to be my rival, I should not have had a 
chance ; and so I told her one day, when she was talking 
about you." 

« What did she say ? " 

Why did he ask ? It was a useless question, and yet he 
thirsted for the answer. 
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" Well, she didn't d6ny it ; but at^ the same time, she so 
framed her answer that it was eminently satisfactory to my 
feelings." 

"That's the five minutes chime," Harold said, rising. 
"You had better write your letter instead of coming to 
church this morning. There is a tremendous lot to be done 
this afternoon; you won't have time to do it then, and 
I should like to start for Rookwood early to-morrow." 

Arthur hesitated. Evelyn would be at morning prayers. 
" I can write it to-night," he said. " You had better let 
me come and help you with the service. None of the other 
fellows will be there." 

"I can read quite well myself. You have the evening 
service at the West Mission Room to-night." 

** But I could write when I come home." 

" If I go to Rookwood to-morrow, you must take the 
Friday morning lecture at St. Peter's. You can't do that 
without time for preparation." 

*.* Hang it ! " Arthur exclaimed, almost petulantly. 

" The course of true love never did run smooth," Harold 
replied, with a smile. 

Arthur coloured at being thus unmasked, and with a half- 
laugh went off to his own study, while Harold went and read 
prayers, gravely and calmly, with Evelyn Macdonald only 
a few yards from him, on the opposite side of the chancel. 

The congregation dispersed after prayers, engaged in 
various comments upon the rector. He did not seem much 
better for the change and rest he had had ; at least he did 
not look it. He was very pale, and looked very worn and 
old, and his manner seemed to have grown rather cold and 
stem to what it had been. 

Evelyn was walking down the lime walk, a shade disap- 
pointed, perhaps, when Harold himself overtook her. 
There was a quiet, but to him very perceptible change in 
her face since he had last seen her. 
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" Good morning, Miss Macdonald," he said, " I am come 
to be welcomed home." 

"You have no need to seek that," she said, cordially 
holding out her hand ; " you know how welcome you 
always are." 

He took her hand, but rather coldly. " Still, one likes to 
receive the assurance of it," he replied. " I did not, how- 
ever, come entirely for that, but also to crave forgiveness." 

" Forgiveness ! For what ? " 

" For having, in a fit of rectorial sternness, insisted upon 
a certain person staying at home this morning to write 
a letter instead of coming to read prayers. Do you know, 
I never felt before so conscious of being unwelcome in my 
own church." 

Evelyn coloured. " It is not fair of you to say that." 

" I don't know what to say to you, Miss Macdonald," 
Harold went on. "As a relative of Arthur's, it hardly 
seems to me fitting that I should congratulate you. Still I 
will venture to say you have chosen wisely. Arthur is a fine 
fellow; and I shall hope now even more for him than 
I could have done hitherto. I can most truthfully congratu- 
late him ; and I can feel very confident for your happiness, 
in which I can assure you I feel no slight interest." 

" But, Mr. Seton, I — I wanted so much to speak to you. 
I don't like to say anything to Arthur. I cannot feel quite 
happy about it What will his family say ? I never can 
forget, you know." 

She spoke hurriedly and nervously. 

"It is to his father Arthur is writing now," Harold 
replied ; " I will speak very plainly to you, Miss Macdonald. 
I know my cousin will have some prejudices to be over- 
come, but they will be overcome." 

Evelyn turned very pale. " Mr. Seton," she said, firmly, 
" I will never enter any family who consider my so doing a 
disgrace to them." 
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" You cannot help yourself now," he replied. 

"Not?" 

" Certainly not. You have pledged your word to Arthur 
to be his wife. That promise you can never, with honour, 
take back, unless either Arthur himself releases you, or 
forfeits his right to claim the promise by some misconduct. 
Therefore I say you cannot help yourself" 

She was silent. Apparently this was a new view of the 
case to her. 

" Besides, Miss Macdonald, by such a step you would be 
gratifying — shall I say it ? — your own pride at the expense 
of a fearful blow to Arthur, and one which would, I am 
certain, inflict upon him an irreparable moral injury. But 
you must not think of that. I hive admitted the truth to 
you because I thought it best to do so. You need have no 
fears, however. I am going to be the bearer myself of 
Arthur's letter to his father, and plead his cause. I have 
very great influence with my cousin, and can, moreover, 
put this subject before him in a light no one else can. I 
have no doubt I shall return bearing to Arthur his father's 
full sanction ; and I do not hesitate to say that when my 
cousin makes your personal acquaintance, his last lingering 
scruples will disappear." 

Evelyn looked up with tears in her eyes. "You have 
always been my refuge in trouble, Mr. Seton." 

A strange smile crossed, almost distorted, his face. 

" This is the last time," he said. " Hereafter you will 
have a more efficient refuge. Now I wish you good 
morning ; I have much to do to-day." 

He raised his hat and turned away, almost abruptly. 
The same feeling of faintness he had experienced the night 
before was beginning to steal over him, and he would not 
have her see it. 

Why had he taken upon him the extra burden ? From 
pure love of Evelyn Macdonald. That love which shrinks 
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from no sacrifice for the sake of the object of it. She did 
not suspect, and never should suspect, the truth. She 
loved Arthur; he was worthy of her; a happy marriage 
would be, to her especially, an inestimable boon; and 
Arthur would give to her life all the happiness the true, 
honest, manly love of a good husband can shed upon a 
woman's life. Nor, in fact, would the barrier between them 
then be more impassable than it was at the present moment. 
And so foreseeing a possible danger, he had pleaded 
Arthur's cause with Evelyn, and was now going to plead it 
with his father. It was a horrible martyrdom, and perhaps 
entirely beyond most men; but he was inured to silent 
endurance. 

Evelyn was not quite satisfied with her interview. There 
was a certain constraint about his manner which she had 
felt, and from which she shrank with a sensitive dread that 
it arose from his own disapproval of the marriage, although 
he looked upon it as inevitable. Still his reasoning had 
had the weight he intended it should. Before there was 
any chance of a strain upon her pride, the fact had taken 
deep root in Evelyn's mind that she was irrevocably bound 
to Arthur, unless that should come to pass which was at 
least morally impossible. 

Arthur's letter was written by the time Harold reached 
the rectory, and then with a smile he suggested that he had 
better go to Major Thornton's at once. He might lunch 
there before he went off for his afternoon's work, and thus 
indemnify himself for his morning's disappointment. Arthur 
obeyed with great alacrity, and thus his cousin got rid of 
him. 

The evening of the following day Ralph and Harold 
Seton were holding deep and earnest counsel in the library 
at Rookwood. Harold had never been in that room since 
the memorable night he had spent in it so many years 
before. In fact, he had never been at Rookwood at all 
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since the fortnight he had stayed there after leaving the 
fatal papers with his cousin in London. He had always 
shrunk from the thought of going there, with the feeling 
that it would make all that was so painful seem so much 
more vivid. Now he never gave it a thought. Every 
feeling was so absorbed with the present, that even the 
connection between it and the past seemed almost banished 
from his mind. 

Ralph Seton was not a little disturbed by the information 
his cousin brought. 

" I am really horribly annoyed, Harold. I speak plainly, 
because I so fully believe your assertion that you never 
suspected it yourself until too late to interfere ; so my words 
cannot seem to reflect upon you. Arthur has not acted 
rightly. He is such a young fellow ; he ought not to have 
entangled himself in an imprudent engagement without the 
knowledge of his family." 

Entangled himself in an imprudent engagement — ^when 
the object of it was Evelyn Macdonald ! Harold bit his lip. 

" You would not speak in that way, Ralph, if you knew 
Miss Macdonald." 

" Yes I should, for a most imprudent engagement it is. 
I dare say she may be all you say. There is no man whose 
judgment about a woman I would sooner take. But that 
does not the less make her the natural daughter of a 
dissipated Scotchman — why, I remember that fellow Mac- 
donald years ago in London, and a most uncommon scamp 
he was, — nor alter the fact that she has absolutely no fortune 
at all. They will not be able to marry for years, and I hate 
long engagements. Altogether, I am thoroughly annoyed." 

" I don't see why they should be unable to marry for so 
long, Ralph. You can quite well make it possible for them 
to do so at once, as far as that goes." 

."Ay, make them an allowance; let them marry; have 
half a dozen children ; then the shifting wheel of fortune 
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bring to light unexpected discoveries, and I find myself 
unable to continue it That is not the sort of suggestion I 
expected from you, Harold." 

" Ralph," Harold answered, very earnestly, ** I fancy you 
know I am not given to mere idle assertions. That if I 
positively declare an intention, you may be sure it is a 
fixed and unalterable one." 

" Unquestionably, I should say ; but what has that to do 
with the subject?" 

" Just this. That nothing now will ever alter my posi- 
tion. Were all this mystery cleared up in my favour to- 
morrow, it would make no difference to me. I should still 
live and die the lonely man I have been so long. Act 
therefore in this matter as if I did not exist." 

Ralph shook his head. "There are so many contin- 
gencies, Harold. You might outlive me." 

"There are no contingencies. Whatever you can do 
with the property I could do; and you don't suppose I 
would not endorse a step to which I had urged you ? The 
only difference a clearance of the mystery could make 
would be, that, were I proved the son of Sir Miles Seton, 
Arthur should have, by will, the whole of my mother's 
fortune. Ralph, now for the first and last time in my life, 
I ground a claim upon you on what I have done for you. 
I claim your sanction to this marriage, and such arrange* 
ments as shall enable it to take place within another year or 
so. You cannot refiise." 

It was putting the case strongly, and Ralph felt he must 
give in. The business part of the question did not need 
much discussion. Arthur need not wait so long as Harold 
had warned him he might have to do. Ralph promised 
his consent to the marriage in the course of another year, 
and a handsome allowance to the young couple. Harold 
accomplished even more than that. He returned to Mid- 
dleborough the following day, bearing a really cordial letter 
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from Mrs. Seton to Evelyn, and an invitation to pay her a 
visit shortly at Rookwood. 

It was hard to bear Arthur's frantic joy. Harder still to 
stand unmoved before the look of love and gratitude in 
Evelyn's eyes, and Harold left them together and went to 
Shrublands. 

" Oh, Mr. Seton ! " Agnes said when she saw him. 

" What ? " 

" I feared, when Arthur told me of your abrupt departure, 
something was wrong ; but how dreadfully ill you look ! " 

" I look what I feel then, Agnes. You were right. The 
intelligence which compelled me to leave home so suddenly 
was most painful, and I have suffered much since. How- 
ever, now the shock is over, I shall soon mend- Do you 
know what I have been doing since I returned ? " 

" Yes, Arthiur told me. Smoothing the course of true 
love. Have you been successful ? I am anxious to know." 

" Very successful." And then he told her all ; so quietly, 
and expressing so much satisfaction at his own success, that 
Agnes's last lingering fears on the subject of her match- 
making schemes died out, and she felt very triumphant, 
though a little disappointed at finding there was no chance 
of the fulfilment of the second part of the project, that 
Arthur and Eveljoi should Hve at the rectory, and cheer 
Harold's lonely life. 






CHAPTER XXVI. 

DISTANT MUTTERINGS OF THE STORM. 

The worst was over now, in one sense ; in another, it was 
yet to come. Harold had nothing to do but to endure pas- 
sively. But who will venture to say that that is not, in the 
end, more trying than to stand firm under the shock of a 
sudden blow ? Middleborough had much to say about the 
rector. He was wonderfully changed within the last year ; he 
was not at all the man he had been. What could be the cause? 

" I don't think it is very hard to divine that, Mrs. Williams," 
one of her visitors said to her one morning. " I think all 
Middleborough sees pretty clear what is wrong." 

" It is more than I do, then." 

" Is it really ? it seems to me so clear. Mr. Seton may 
have appeared to alter more during the last year than he has 
done before ; but it is as clear as possible that he has never 
been the same man since poor Miss Battersb/s accident." 

" Well, I can assure you," Mrs. Williams replied, " neither 
Mr. Williams nor I ever did believe that story." 

" Then you are an exception to all the place. You may 
depend it is so, and that's just why Mr. Seton has never 
married. Just think how grey his hair has grown since then. 
And no doubt, now that Mr. Arthur Seton and Miss Mac- 
donald are engaged, it makes him feel it all the more strongly. 
I can assure you every one says the same." 

Every one — at least, every one who had anything to say 
about it — did say the same, and the idle story stood Harold 
Seton in good stead. He went on steadily and quietly with 
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his work ; but it was becoming, as he had himself expressed 
a fear it would, very mechanical 

Padre Felipe had pressed him too hard. He had sent 
him back to do what was beyond his strength. It did not 
immediately appear that it was so ; but by degrees he began 
to feel conscious himself that he was sinking into a sort of 
mental and moral stupor ; going on systematically with what 
he had been accustomed to do, but scarcely conscious him- 
self that he was doing it 

Evelyn Macdonald was sorely disappointed. Next to the 
deep love she bore Arthur, the thought connected with her 
engagement to him which had given her the greatest satis- 
faction was that it would give her all the claim of relation- 
ship upon Harold ; and now it was so different from what 
she had expected. She could not think, in the face of his 
determined espousal of hers and Arthur's cause, that he dis- 
approved of the marriage, and yet there was a sort of cold- 
ness and constraint about him which chilled her, and pre- 
vented her from feeling thoroughly at her ease with him. 
He was always very kind and gentle ; but there was a barrier 
beyond which she could not pass. She had felt far more 
thoroughly at her ease with him before there had been any 
thought of her ever bearing his name, and being related to 
him by marriage. 

Arthur saw it too, though he would fain have persuaded 
Evelyn she was the victim of a Uvely imagination, in fancying 
Harold different, in any way, from what he had always been, 
and it grieved him. Strange it seemed that neither should 
ever have dreamed of the possible truth. But just so blind 
people are, in affairs in which they are personally interested. 

Weeks rolled on, until a dry, cold, unseasonable spring 
had passed into a wet, unhealthy summer, and then the alarm 
began to be sounded. The harvest could not fail to be a 
very poor one, even if it was not a total failure ; and almost 
with the first warning note everything began to rise in price. 
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" Agnes/' Arthur asked one day, " when \^-ill there be a 
chance, do you suppose, of funds enough being raised to 
begin to build a decent hospital?" 

" I don't know about that, Arthur. In fact, I have heard 
very little about it for some time. Who has been doing 
anything in the matter?" 

"Well, Harold chiefly, but I don't think he has done 
much about it of late. Of course there are no end of diffi- 
culties. A site, for one." 

" What made you ask the question just now ? " 

" Because I strongly suspect we shall sorely need it before 
this year is out. Harold has always said, and Dr. Hartley 
bears him out in the opinion, that if ever we had a very un- 
healthy season, united with high prices, we should be certain 
to have a fearful outburst of typhus fever in the low parts of 
the town. Now that is just what is coming to pass. The 
bad spring has injured the crops ; this wet summer is in- 
creasing the mischief; and people are beginning to cry out 
already about the harvest We only want an unhealthy 
autumn to complete the whole thing, and then we shall 
see." 

" But, Arthur, if that is the case, now is the time to act, 
before the mischief is begun." 

He shrugged his shoulders. "Exactly, my dear Agnes. 
But did you ever find it possible to persuade people to take 
time by the forelock ? I've talked to the corporation about 
it, so have the other fellows, and Harold himself has laid it 
into them pretty strongly. But as to getting them to do 
anything more than meet occasionally, and pass resolutions, 
ifs not to be accomplished. They won't do anything more 
until the first case of typhus is reported, and then, when it is 
too late, I dare say they'll put their shoulders to the wheel 
in good earnest" 

"Well, that is more than they would have done some 
years ago." 
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" Possibly, but rather a poor prospect all the same. It 
seems to me, as far as I can make out, that you have never 
had a regular outburst of any epidemic ; so probably the 
mischief would be enormously increased by a regular panic." 

" I don*t think we have," Agnes said, " not for many years. 
I remember once, years ago, when I was quite a little child, 
the cholera came, and there was a frightful pania We went 
away to Scarborough directly, and stayed there till it was all 
over, so I don't know very much about it I dare say I 
should hardly have remembered the particulars if we had 
stayed, but I know it was not very severe. At that time 
the town was much smaller, and there was no overcrowding 
as there is now." 

'* That just makes all the difference. Well, we shall see. 
If it does comQ, Agnes, it will set them all on the move ; 
and if some one of any consequence falls a victim to it, 
perhaps something will be done." 

" How soon will it be likely to come ?" 

"That depends upon the season. It will be whenever 
the autumn fairly sets in. There is always a good deal 01 
low fever about those parts of the town then, and that will 
be the trying time." 

" But, Arthur, do you really look upon it as inevitable ? 
You speak almost as if you did." 

" I don't look upon it as inevitable exactly, but as ex- 
tremely probable ; and the doctors are of the same opinion." 

" And the infirmary holds about forty patients ? " Agnes 
said. 

"About that. Perhaps upon an emergency they might 
manage to take in sixty, but that would be the outside." 

The prospect was not a cheering one, certainly. Harold 
had taken the matter in hand with all his old firmness, if not 
entirely with all his old energy. The corporation met to 
consult over the possibility of taking some precautionary 
measures, passed many resolutions, and finally appointed a 
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committee to visit the part of the town in question, and 
report upon its condition and requirements at their next 
meeting. 

Harold Seton undertook to be their pioneer. Some such 
guidance was necessary, if they were to see the worst parts 
of the town. Without it they would hardly have been safe, 
and he boldly told them so. 

" Dear ! dear ! Mr. Seton, why, that is as bad as London. 
You don't mean there are such places in Middleborough ? " 

" Most decidedly I do, and I will show them to you. 
There are courts and lanes here rivaling anything I ever 
saw in London." 

' That member of the town council had so severe a cold on 
the day appointed for their official visit, that he was obliged 
to be absent 

With a feeling of triumph at having at last, as far as three 
members of the corporation were concerned, substituted 
personal knowledge for mere report, Harold Seton led the 
way to those dens which had lain so heavy on his heart ever 
since he had been rector of Middleborough. They passed 
along several narrow lanes, taking an occasional court on 
their way, where slatternly women were lounging at their 
doors ; where ragged children were playing among decaying 
heaps of vegetable matter and refuse fish ; and where, in 
dark comers, were lurking idle ruffians, whose appearance 
spoke loudly enough for the advantage to the intruders of 
some such presence as the rector's. Most of the lanes ran 
down towards the river. Harold had purposely chosen the 
time of a high tide for the visit ; and far up more than one 
lane, where the slope was gradual, the water was flooding up 
the gutters, bearing with it all the filth and refuse scattered 
around, and in many places pouring down into those courts 
the level of which was lower than the lanes into which they 
opened. 

" I dare say, gentlemen," Harold said, " you can quite 
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imagine the result, after the tide has turned, and all that 
soaked mass of filth begins to dry in the sun." 

He spoke with a touch of irony in his tone. He felt 
rather bitter to think that more than seven years of labour 
and protestation on his part had produced so little result 

" Horrible ! horrible ! " exclaimed one of his companions. 
" I never dreamed things were so bad here." 

" It is a case of * things seen,' then, against * things heard.* 
I am sure I have told you often enough. Now I ask you 
just to picture to yourself the consequence of typhus fever 
getting a firm hold in such a place as this." 

" Horrible ! horrible ! " they repeated, in chorus. 

"Then you must remember," Harold continued, "all 
these houses are crammed to the very roof. I could give 
you statistics of the numbers in some, only you don't know 
the size of the houses." 

" Couldn't we get into some of them ? " Like men of 
their class, once fairly dragged into their work, they were 
beginning to warm to it. 

" I don't know about that I could go, easily enough. 
But these people don't like being subjected to domiciliary 
visits. They have a horror of improvements, because the 
first step is ejectment. There's one house down in this 
court we might try," he added. " The woman who keeps it 
has seen better days, and been dragged down to this by a 
drunken husband. We'll go and talk to her." 

It was a wretched den. Yet the faded respectability of its 
mistress seemed to linger about it, and give it an air of less 
squalid misery than hung over its neighbours. 

" Is your husband out, Mrs. Marks ? " Harold asked. 

« Yes, sir." 

" Then will you let these gentlemen come in ? " 

The woman hesitated, and eyed them somewhat sus- 
piciously. 

" What for ?" she asked. 
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"To please me, Mrs. Marks. I'll guarantee you don't 
suffer for it. They want to see what these places are like." 

" Yes, sir. I'll let them in to please you, any day. Only 
you mustn't stay very long, gen'lemen. If Marks were to 
come home, he'd flay us all alive, pretty well, if so be as I 
think, and you're 'spectors." 

"Not exactly, but something like it We won't stay a 
moment longer than you give us leave." 

She led the way to her one wretched room. When she, 
Harold, and the three others were in it there was little 
enough room to spare. 

" How many of you live in this room ? " Harold asked. 

" Marks, and me, and three children." 

" And all the rooms above are about the same size ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

"And what number of lodgers are there m each?" one of 
the committee asked. 

The woman hesitated. 

"Come, speak out, Mrs. Marks," Harold said, kindly. 
" Don't be afraid. I know you are not afraid to trust me. 
I'll guarantee you against any trouble from speaking the 
truth, and make good to you any loss it may occasion you." 

Thus assured, Mrs. Marks spoke out, and gave a list of 
lodgers, of all ages and sex, crammed together in a way 
which made her listeners shudder. 

" I wish we could get into some of these rooms," one ot 
them said. 

" It ain't no sort of use to try it, sir. There's never one 
of 'em as would let you inside their doors. If it was his 
reverence alone it would be all right But the sight of you 
gen'lemen would just scare 'em all into their dens in a 
moment" 

" Don't you think you could manage, some way, just to 
let these gentlemen get a general look at the state of the 
house, Mrs. Marks?" Harold asked. "There is a great deal 
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for which you are not responsible, you know, which I should 
like them to see." 

The woman thought for a few moments. Then she said, — 

" Well, sir, I don't know. Perhaps I could get ye a sight 
of one garret. It wouldn't show much for crowding, for 
there's but one there ; but I think, perhaps, she'd not mind 
your coming in, because she ain't likely to be here long, and 
if a row came of it she wouldn't care ; and you might chance 
getting a look at some of the other places as you passed. I 
suppose you'd give her a trifle ? " 

" Yes. I'll give her five shillings, if she'll let us in." 

" Then just wait a minute, and I'll go and ask her." 

She returned in a few moments. " It's all right, gen'lemen, 
you can come up. — ^Jack, where are you ? " 

A ragged urchin appeared at the call. 

" Now look here, Jack, you just go up to the lane, and 
keep watch. Your father's down at the wharf. If you see 
him coming, run down and give word in a minute. Mind, 
I'll cripple you if you ain't sharp about it." 

" You must clear out sharp, gen'lemen, if Jack sings out. 
I'd not have Marks find you here for something." 

They followed her up the ruinous creaking staircase, past 
two floors. Only one half-open door gave them a momen- 
tary glimpse of the squalid misery within, and that was 
hastily slammed as their presence became known. 

The garret was a wretched hole, and its occupant in 
thorough keeping with it. She was a tall, gaunt, elderly 
woman, clad in rags, and with a tangled mat of grey hair 
twisted up at the back of her head. She eyed her visitors 
with a half-fierce, half-defiant look. 

" I should think you have seen nearly enough, have you 
not ? " Harold said, after they had stood a few moments in 
the room. 

The woman started as he spoke, and looked at him with 
a half-puzzled, inquisitive look. 
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" Who's that?" she abruptly asked her landlady, pointing 
to Harold. 

" Hush ! that's his reverence, the parson. Him as has 
promised ye the money." 

The woman said no more, but she continued to watch 
Harold. There was something about her which attracted 
his own attention, and he resolved to question Mrs. Marks 
about her when they got down-stairs again. 

The five shillings were duly paid, and they began their 
descent, necessarily a cautious one, of the crazy staircase. 

Outside the door which had been open as they ascended, 
was standing a tall bony Irishwoman, with her hands firmly 
planted against her sides, steadying herself, as best she 
might, against the doorpost. 

Their appearance was the signal for a volley of curses 
and abuse, the greater part of which their uncertain utter- 
ance, and strong brogue, rendered unintelligible to her 
hearers. It was evident the object of their visit had been 
suspected, and she had come out to deliver her sentiments 
on the subject. 

" Get on, gen'lemen, and don't notice her," Mrs. Marks 
whispered. " She's got the drink in her, and like enough 
she'll be at ye if ye say a word. She's just mad when she's 
in liquor." 

The unfortunate committee manifested unmistakable 
'Signs of terror. 

" Go on," Harold said. " I'll bring up the rear. I'm 
better accustomed to this sort of thing than you. I can 
manage her, even should she close with me." 

They got past in safety, however, the virago's wrath appear- 
ing not to have reached the point of a personal assault. 

She hurled a parting volley after them as they descended 
the next flight. Then staggering forward to the foot of the 
flight above her room, she leaned against the rotten balus- 
trade, and looking up, shouted, — 
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" And as for ye up there as let 'em in, see if I don't 
break every bone in your blessed skin for ye. D'ye hear, 
Sukey Maynct^ 

Harold Seton stopped dead, and staggered against the 
walL At the moment little Jack dashed in at the open 
door, breathless. 

" Father's comin*, roarin' drunk ! " he shouted, and 
instantly fled again. 

" Look sharp, gen'lemen," Mrs. Marks exclaimed. 

** One moment," Harold said. 

" No, no, sir, for the love of God be quick. There'll be 
murder if you're caught here." 

She spoke in a tone of piteous entreaty, and was 
evidently trembling in every limb. He was forced to 
yield, and they hastily left the house. Not a moment too 
soon. Almost at the entrance to the court Marks passed 
them, in a state which fully justified his son's description. 

Harold Seton could not listen now to feeble platitudes 
about sanitary^ measures, and mild suggestions respecting 
carbolic acid. He heard it all like a man in a dream, and 
somewhat abruptly telling his companions that he had 
given them as much time as he could spare, and shown 
them as much as was necessary to enable them to prepare 
their report for the next meeting of the council, he led them 
back as far as some of the more respectable streets, and 
then left them. 

His first impulse was to return instantly to the court, but 
a moment's reflection changed his intentions. The drunken 
master of the house, and the Irish virago, were not a plea- 
sant combination to face under any circumstances; and 
even as it was, he dreaded what the possible results of 
their visit might be to poor Mrs. Marks. If they were evil, 
his return would probably only aggravate them. This con- 
sideration decided him to wait till the next day before he 
pursued his investigations ; and he returned to the rectoiy. 
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How the face of that woman seemed stamped upon his 
memory now ! She had attracted his attention, without his 
being conscious why himself, until that name, so long un- 
heard, had pointed his thoughts. Now he saw, or thought 
he saw, the reason plainly enough. Surely, wretched and 
degraded as she was, and with every line of her face telling 
its tale of an evil life, there was a likeness in her to himself, 
or, to put it more correctly, a likeness in himself to her. 
He turned from the thought with a shudder, and tried to 
persuade himself it was but imagination ; that a resem- 
blance to himself was the last thing a man was likely to 
detect Still he could not shake off the conviction, and 
if it were so, whence did that resemblance spring ? 

As he thought of the wretched degraded beirig in whom 
he had observed it, he felt he could not face that question. 
In less than four-and-twenty hours, however, it should be 
answered, one way or the other, and the uncertainty of 
years ended. But those four-and-twenty hours seemed 
an age. 
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"Lor, sir, I can't tell. I expect the boat's one of 
the coal boats as comes back and for'ard, but then 
those men don't stick to a boat long, mostly ; and like 
enough, if he was to come again, she wouldn't be with 
him. I don't expect she's his wife really. It's very few 
of them women as comes with the sailors that's really 
married to 'em." 

" I suppose you'd know her if you saw her again, would 
you not?" 

" Know her ? yes, quite well." 

" Then keep a look-out, Mrs. Marks, and make Jack do 
the same, among the boats that come up the river. I wish 
very particularly to see that woman ; and if you come across 
her, and will let me know where I may find her, I'll willingly 
give you five pounds." 

" Five pounds, sir ? " 

" Yes, five pounds." 

"You may be sure, sir, I'd keep a close watch for a 
quarter that sum. If she's to be found, you shall know 
where she is." 

Very weary and dispirited he returned home. That the 
woman was really the object of their long search so many 
years ago he had not the least doubt. Her inquiries about 
him were quite sufficient confirmation of that fact ; and he 
had actually stood in the presence of the only person in the 
world who could have solved all the doubts of years ; and 
the chance had slipped from his grasp, probably never to 
return. She seemed not to have gained information enough 
to make her certain of his identity, or possibly she might 
have sought him ; though if she knew all he supposed, it 
was strange, reduced to such absolute poverty, she had never 
tried sooner to turn her knowledge to account Whence 
had she come? whither had she gone? would she ever 
return ? He tormented himself in vain with these questions* 
and worse than all, again and again would rise the torturing 
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thought, Was not that degraded wreck of womanhood his 
own mother? 

In his own mind all doubts about his parentage were 
decided. The likeness had condemned him to himself ; and 
he soon passed into a longing for the legal proof which 
would enable him to cast off, at once and for ever, the 
burden of a false position. Some months before, such a 
prospect might have led him on to many other visions. 
Now he had nothing beyond for which to hope. 

There was no prospect, for some weeks at least, of his 
hearing an)rthing more of the lost clue, and the chances of 
his doing so at all seemed very slender. Even supposing 
the woman came back to Middleborough, it was, to say the 
least, doubtful whether Mrs. Marks and her hopeful son, 
notwithstanding the stimulus their vigilance had received, 
would succeed in getting hold of her. Among the crowded 
lanes and courts adjoining the wharves, a single waif such 
as she was would be likely enough to pass unnoticed. There 
was wretched uncertainty over the subject. 

The town council met again, and received the report of 
the committee. Much consternation was expressed at its 
contents. The committee had certainly made up for past 
supineness in action by the employment of strong language, 
as far as such atonement might extend. If the use of strong 
adjectives could have improved the sanitary condition of 
Middleborough, more would, have been effected in these few 
days than had been done in double the number of years 
previously, in the spasmodic attempts at improvement to 
which they had been driven from time to time. Nor, now 
that it was too late, were the corporation slow to take up the 
matter. But even when energetically handled, these things 
are not done in a moment, especially after long-continued 
neglect, and the enemy was not far distant. Weeks of 
invaluable time had been allowed to slip away, while the 
unhealthiness of the season, and the constantly increasing 

T 
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price of provision's, had been uttering their silent but 
ominous warnings in vain. After all, Agnes Battersby had 
done more in one single sentence to infuse energy into the 
corporation, than all the efforts of Harold Seton and others 
had been able to accomplish. 

She had succeeded in keeping the mayor up to a com- 
parative state of energy about the new hospital, a scheme 
which she had never allowed to drop entirely ; and she sent 
for him one day to pay into his hands, as treasurer, some 
cheques she had received for the building fund. Agnes was 
terribly anxious about the threatened danger. She had 
heard ominous words from others beside Harold and Arthur 
Seton, and trembled as she thought of the peril to which it 
would expose many who were dear to her. She did not 
spare the mayor, and he, a little irritated at the perpetual 
renewal of the subject, with the at least implied censures on 
the corporation appended, rather made light of it, and treated 
the danger as exaggerated. Agnes turned upon him with a 
flash in her eyes. 

" Well, Mr. Hallett, you must believe what you choose. 
But I would commend to your consideration one remark 
which Dr. Hartley made to me only two days ago." 

" What is that. Miss Battersby ? " 

** fie said we might well look to it; for he was certain, 
with this unhealthy season, that if typhus fever took firm 
hold of the low districts of the town, it would not stop 
there. You had better think of that." 

The mayor did think of it, and he repeated the prognos- 
tication with much effect. Dr. Hartley was a man whose 
opinion had great weight in Middleborough. 

It was too late, however. Perhaps under any circum- 
stances the evil could hardly have been averted. 

" How energetic the corporation have become since they 
heard your threat!" Agnes remarked, with a laugh, to 
Dr. Hartley one morning. 
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He smiled rather sadly. " I wish I could have foreseen 
it would produce so much effect," he answered ; " it should 
have been sounded in their ears much earlier." 

" But it may do much good even yet." 

" Some, perhaps. But you must remember this is a con- 
fidential communication, Miss Battersby ; the evil is begun." 

" Dr. Hartley, you are not in earnest ? " 

" Only too sadly so. The infirmary surgeon called me 
in to consultation only this morning. There is no question 
it is a decided case of typhus, and some of the symptoms 
are very bad. He has one or two other doubtful cases as 
well, and the infirmary will only admit a very few more 
patients. We wish it kept quiet, however, as long as pos- 
sible. I am certain there will be a pknic the moment it 
becomes known. To you, in confidence, I will admit that 
I fidly believe a time of terrible trial is before us, and God 
only knows who besides the poor may be the victims." 

" Have you told Mr. Seton ? " 

" I have." 

" How does he take it? He has been so anxious." 

" I never saw an announcement produce such an effect 
I have been anxious about him all this summer. He has 
seemed dull, depressed, and altogether very unlike his 
usual self. I have been convinced either that he was ill, or 
that some mental anxiety was pressing upon him, and I 
quite dreaded telling him this. Still I felt he ought to be 
the first to know — so much rests upon him. I never saw 
anything so extraordinary as the effect of my communica- 
tion. It acted like an electric shock. In a moment all his 
old energy seemed to come back to him, and he really 
looks quite himself agaia" 

Agnes was soon able to endorse that statement herself. 
She felt she had hardly been conscious how changed Harold 
had been of late until she saw him again as he had been ot 
old ; and Arthur said the same. Evelyn said nothing ; she 
only looked very grave and thoughtful. 
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It was quite true ; he felt it himself. That first warning 
that the enemy was actually at the gate had acted upon him 
like a trumpet-call on an old soldier. The outward pressure 
was strong enough to deaden for a time his own personal 
sense of suffering. It temporarily scarred over the wound, 
and nerved him for his task. The dull, heavy lethargy 
which had weighed him down so long passed away in a 
moment, and all his old energy and fire came back as the 
alarm sounded, and he felt that all eyes were turned upon 
him as the leader on whom everything would depend. 

" We shall have it on us in all its force very soon now," 
he said to Agnes one morning. " Another case of decided 
typhus was admitted to the infirmary yesterday, and two 
more this morning. Oh, if we only had proper hospital 
accommodation now, how many lives it might save ! " 

Agnes answered with something almost like a sob. 

" Agnes, my dear child, what does that mean ? " he asked. 

" Oh, it is so hard to be lying useless here when there is 
such need for every available worker." 

" Useless ! Agnes, what^ an idea ! Go on finding us 
money, as you have been doing, and you will do better 
service than any one else. We must be prepared to spend 
freely, even lavishly, now. The panic will begin directly. 
There are only two or three more available beds in the 
infirmary, and the moment they are filled, and the wTetched 
patients have to be sent back to their own miserable dens, 
it will transpire what is the matter ; and then the dread of 
infection will tenfold increase the evil.*' 

That came to pass very shortly. In a very few days the 
infirmary was crowded to the utmost possible limit Then 
the truth could be no longer concealed, and a great cry 
arose in all parts of the town. Every one knows what such 
panics are. Thank God they are jarer now than in days 
gone by, and there are never wanting brave and devoted 
tnen and women to go calmly forth and stand between the 
living and the dead ; but the panic was very great in Mfd- 
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dleborough. The generally healthy situation of the town 
had in a measure helped to counteract the evil influences 
of overcrowding and imperfect drainage ; and though occa- 
sionally some epidemic had visited the place, such in- 
stances had neither been frequent nor severe. Since that 
outburst of cholera of which Agnes Battersby had spoken, 
they had had no severe visitation of the kind. 

The fire trieth every man's work. Now it began to be 
apparent how much Harold Seton had done for Middle- 
borough, When the cholera had come, the upper part of 
the town had been a desert. Every one who had the 
means fled, and left the sufferers to their fate. It was very 
different now. There were many who did the same ; but 
among those who fled there was hardly one who did not 
give liberally of his substance for the relief of the sufferers, 
even if he had not the courage to stay in the tainted air. 
And there were many who boldly stood and faced the 
danger rather than increase the panic by flying. And 
many more still, who even, while admitting they could do 
but little for want of knowledge, yet fearlessly visited the 
infected lanes and courts, and sat beside the stricken 
sufferers, merely to try and mitigate the alarm. 

All this was Harold Seton's work. They said so them- 
selves. He had never been a mere dogmatic teacher of 
the doctrines of Christian faith. He had taught them, both 
by precept and example, that faith without works is a mere 
cold and profitless intellectual admission of certain truths ; 
but until this moment he had never known himself on how 
many his teaching had taken a firm hold, or how generally 
it had raised the whole moral and religious tone of the 
place, affecting even those almost personally beyond his 
reach. He had stirred the stagnant waters, but had been 
all unconscious how far the healthy ripplings had ex- 
tended. 

He had but little time to notice it. There was need 
enough for every nerve to be strained. Ordinary humanity, 
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with the best intentions, requires a leader, and there was 
none save himself who could fill that post. Week after 
week passed, and still the pestilence seemed rather on the 
increase than otherwise, and in many places the doctors 
were whispering the terrible words "black fever." The 
sufferers were stupefied, paralyzed with terror, as they 
always are. It was almost impossible to get them to make 
the least attempt to save themselves ; and even the inmie- 
diate burial of the dead, where a whole family were crowded 
into one room, was only to be insured by incessant vigilance, 
and sometimes by the intervention of the strong arm of the 
law. 

Lady Battersby and her daughter had been among the 
first to fly, Agnes remarking, with a touch of her old blunt- 
ness, that it was the best thing they could do, and the 
longer they stayed away the better. Lady Battersby had, 
perhaps as a sort of conscience salve, left Agnes power to 
draw upon her banker to any extent, which her daughter 
considered quite made up for unlimited absence on her 
part ; and Nellie as well had placed no inconsiderable sum 
in her sister's hands. 

" I mean Shrublands to be the head-quarters of the 
financial and nursing department," she said ; and she carried 
out her purpose. She was sole mistress of the house, and 
there was not a servant in it who would not have worked to 
the last gasp for Miss Agnes. She had always fimds in 
hand for everything that was needed, and she kept open 
house as well for all the active workers. There was no 
hour of the day or night when they would not find the food 
and stimulant so urgently needed at such a time ready for 
them in the large dining-room at Shrublands. It was a 
method of helping which would not, perhaps, have crossed 
many people's thoughts, but Agnes Battersby was always 
original; and the overtaxed workers at least knew what 
good service she had done. 

Evelyn Macdonald had quietly appropriated the infirmary 
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as her share of the work. Arthur had protested. He 
knew she was in the right, but how could he help protesting 
against her being exposed to danger ? He got nothing for 
his protest save a look ; a strangely mingled one of indigna- 
tion and astonishment, with just a shade of scorn, and he 
ventured on no more remonstrances. 

" I fear I cannot do very much," she said, " I am too 
ignorant of the routine of hospital work. But at any rate 
I can check the panic among the nurses, and see that the 
doctors orders are carried out" 

So. into the infirmary she went, and, like most people dis- 
trustful of their own powers, did a great deal more than 
she was herself aware, and exercised all the influence of a 
cool, clear head upon the confusion which had hitherto 
reigned there. 

In this way week after week passed, and at last the 
scourge began to show symptoms of having exhausted 
its fury. There were fewer fresh cases, and those reported 
were of a milder form. The people were beginning to 
recover from their panic, and show something like energy 
again. But Dr. Hartley's prediction had been fully verified : 
the fever had not confined itself to the lower parts of the 
town ; and when at last Harold Seton appointed a day for 
a special service of thanksgiving that the pestilence had 
virtually passed from among them, there were many vacant 
places, and an amount of mourning in the church, which 
told a sad tale. Not one of the active workers had gone, 
however. Two or three had had the fever, but all had 
recovered ; though there were many who looked as if they 
could hardly have stood out much longer. 

Harold went the round of the infected districts and the 
infirmary in the afternoon. It was more than a fortnight 
since a fresh case had been reported, and all the sufferers 
were doing well ; but still he kept watch and ward. As he 
came out of the infirmary Dr. Hartley joined him. 

" All doing well," he said. " Please God, in another 
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fortnight we shall not have a single case in Middleborough. 
Now I have a word to say to you about yourself, Seton." 

** What is that ? '* ' 

" I insist upon your going away." 

" Do you ? " 

" Yes, indeed I do. We owe you more than we can ever 
repay, more than I can describe ; and we mean to take 
care of such a valuable possession." 

" I don't catch your meaning, doctor," Hlirold said. 

" I mean this, that you are utterly worn out. The labour 
you have gone through has been incredible. Excitement 
has kept you up ; but now, before long, great prostration 
must follow. I will tell you openly what my fear is. The 
exhaustion of physical strength, consequent upon all you 
have gone through, is just the very thing to dispose you to 
take the fever yourself; and I tell you plainly, Seton, if you 
took it at this moment, there would not be a hope for you. 
That is why I want you to go away for rest and quiet at 
once. Don't run the risk of bringing upon us a loss which * 
would throw into the shade all we have as yet gone 
through." 

Harold listened silently, with a half-bitter smile playing 
about his mouth* 

" You will arrange to go away at once, will you not ? " 
Dr. Hartley urged. 

" Not for another month. That will see us over Christ- 
mas. I will take all due precautions, doctor. One has no 
right to trifle with one's life ; but until I am convinced all 
danger of any further outbreak is over I will not leave my 
post" 

Dr. Hartley knew it was useless to urge him further ; and 
though he regretted the determination, and really felt 
anxious about him, he could not but honour the motive 
which kept him at his post until he felt convinced all need 
for his remaining there was at an end. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A FRESH PATIENT. 

It seemed little likely there would be any further need for 
watchfulness. Now and then there would be an alarm 
raised of a fresh case of typhus fever, but they were 
generally false or greatly exaggerated reports. That there 
should, under any circumstances, be occasional cases of it 
was perfectly natural. Other places besides Middleborough 
had suffered, and were still suffering, from the united effects 
of scarcity and an unhealthy season, and the town had 
enough of the characteristics of a seaport to render it 
susceptible of external influences in such cases. More than 
once some reported fresh case of typhus fever turned out, 
on examination, to be that of some sailor who had brought 
it with him, and perhaps been left because too ill to 
go back with the vessel which had brought him. Still, on 
the whole, the traces of the epidemic were rapidly dying 
away, and the town gradually beginning to wear its ac- 
customed aspect. 

"Now that one has breathing-time again, Harold," 
Arthur said, as they sat together one evening, "is it too 
much to ask your reverence to spare a little attention to 
family affairs ? " 

His tone was slightly constrained. He hardly knew why, 
yet he felt an instinctive dislike to consult Harold upon his 
own private affairs. He had of late always answered in 
such a cold, measured tone, whenever anything connected 
with them had been under discussion. 
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" Not at all, lad," Harold replied, in a far easier tone 
than that in which Arthur had put his question. He had 
very little idea what was coming. 

" Well, then, the fact is, I want to know when you are 
going away." 

" I promised to go as soon as Christmas is over. That 
is to say, on condition we have no fresh cases of fever." 

" There is no danger of that now. There has not been 
a single stray case for ever so long. But how long are you 
to be away ? " 

" About a month, I suppose." 

" That will do splendidly. Then, when you come back, 
you'll give me a month's leave, won't you ? " 

" Two, if you like. But why go away at such a dreary 
time ? " 

Arthur smiled. " I don't think it will seem dreary to 
me," he answered. 

There was something in the tone which made Harold 
look up, and he suddenly grew cold and constrained. But, 
for once, Arthur was too entirely pre-occupied to notice it 

" Arthur, what do you mean ? " 

" I mean that I shall not go alone. I've a deal to tell 
you, Harold. I should have done so before, but that it was 
all settled just as the fever broke out, and that seemed no 
time for discussing such things. Eva and I are to be 
married early in February." 

He paused, Harold made no answer. 

" Why don't you congratulate me, old fellow ? " 

** You have taken me so by surprise," Harold said, rather 
faintly. 

" I had no intention of being mysterious about it. You 
would have known but for the reason I mentioned. It was 
my mother's doing. Eva won her heart so completely, the 
first time she went to Rookwood last summer, that she has 

tirely talked my father round, and persuaded him to agree 
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to our being married in Febraary, instead of waiting until 
the autumn. I wanted to take the first opportunity ot 
talking to you about it, because you see I have a great deal 
to arrange, and there is not much time to lose. I must 
settle about a house by Christmas, and think of furnishing 
— ^in part, at least" 

" Stop, stop, lad, not so fast," Harold said, with a gasp, 
" you fairly bewilder me." 

" But there's no time to lose." 

" There are ten minutes to spare at least. Let me think. 
I seem like a man in a dream. I declare, Arthur, in all 
this terrible time I had almost forgotten you and Evelyn 
were engaged ; and to be married in February, did you say?" 

" Yes, early in the month." 

" Hardly two months," he said, leaning his head on his 
hand. " Then you certainly haven't much time to spare. 
How my head aches to-night ! Well, go on." 

" We can talk about it to-morrow." 

"No, no — go on." 

" Well, I want to settle with you about taking a house. 
There are one or two to be had. I want to know in which 
direction you would like me to settle." 

" Upon my word, you and Eva must settle that as you 
choose. I am really not fit to advise you. I am in a state 
of collapse ; and yet — no, I really think you'd better leave 
that matter until after you come back." 

" Why ? " 

" This is a bad time to take a house. You could rent 
one from the March quarter, you know, and then, as I shall 
very likely go away for a long holiday, you might take 
possession of the rectory, and furnish at your leisure." 

Arthur was hardly disposed to yield, but Harold urged 
his point. He scarcely knew what he intended himself; but, 
at any rate, such a plan would prevent them committing 
themselves before he had time to decide. Through all the 
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confusion of his thoughts was running a strong conviction 
that he could not stand Arthur remaining there with Evelyn 
as his wife. 

" Well, such an arrangement would certainly give us more 
time," Arthur said. 

" Then let it be so." 

" But then there is another thing to settle — about the 
marriage. You must marry us, old fellow." 

" Nonsense ! It*s the place of some relative of the 
bride's to do that" 

He turned away as he spoke on some plausible pretext, 
conscious himself that he had grown very white. 

" Indeed you must, Harold," Arthur exclaimed, earnestly. 
" Eva would not think herself properly married imless you 
tied the irrevocable knot" 

He was growing very desperate. He knew he must con- 
sent. He had no plausible pretext for refusing. 

" Very well," he said at last, with a tremendous effort, " if 
you and Eva wish it, so be it" • 

** Of course we do. It's to be very quiet If s to be done 
in London, Harold." 

"In London?" 

" Yes. You see it can't be here. There's the name. It 
would raise such scandal. She can't be married in the 
name of Macdonald, poor child. She must sign the register 
as Evelyn Seymour; and in London it would attract no 
attention." 

" Ah, yes, true," Harold answered, absently, " I forgot. 
Well, you must settle it all definitely before I go away, and 
then I will take care to be back in time." 

He left the room as he spoke. He went up to his own 
room, and throwing himself down upon the bed tried to 
think, but it was useless. He was too giddy and confused, 
and he lay there in a sort of half-stupor until the morning, 
with only a dim consciousness floating through his brain 
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that it was not much consequence what was settled. This 
sort of thing could not last long. 

A very few evenings after, a strange-looking messenger 
arrived at the rectory. 

" Some one wants to see you, sir," the servant said. "He 
won't send in a message." 

" Who is it ?" 

" A ragged-looking lad, sir, — quite a little fellow." 

" I'll come." 

Harold walked into the hall. There, with the tattered 
remains of a cap in his hand, stood a regular city 
Arab, though brushed up as far as circumstances would 
admit. 

" What do you want, my lad ?" Harold asked. 

" Be you his reverence ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then mother says as how you must come directly. 
There's a lady in our house took very bad, and mother 
thinks as how it's the fever." 

" Have you sent for a doctor?" 

" I'm a-goin' for the parish doctor soon as I've see'd you. 
But mother says you're to come, 'cause she ain't got no 
money, and the lady ain't got no money neither." 

" What's her name ?" 

" Dun' know. She ain't been there long." 

"Well, you go on for the doctor; I'll go. But stay, 
where is it ?" 

The lad named the place, — a low court, close to the 
water. 

" And look here," he said ; " if you see any one hang- 
ing about along the lane, just sing out you're liis reverence, 
will ye ? Ye see I can't go down with ye mysel', because 
I've to go for the doctor ; and some of our fellows mightn't 
know who it was, and they're a rough lot" 

Harold smiled at his youthful adviser, and promised all 
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confusion of his thoughts was running a f search of uie 

that he could not stand Arthur remaininr 

as his wife. 'lere's no need (ot 

« Well, such an arrangement woui ^eary night." 
time," Arthur said. ^^^ ^^ would not let hJ^ 

" Then let it be so." -^^ * moment. 

" But then there is ano^' -jr^f^y'' ^^ said. " Only if I'nJ 
marriage. You must ma'' y mission-room lecture for me." 

" Nonsense ! It's f^y ^^ ^^^ V^^^S advisees warnings 
bride's to do that" ^ needless. More than once, as he 

He turned awa' '^S^ ^^ deserted lanes which led to 
conscious hims^ ,.^tion, he heard a low whisper issuing 

" Indeed y :^6^comeT,— 
" Eva wou' ;f^^^^^ ^^' ^^'s his 
tied the ' 'i^'^ reverence ?" asked a voice at the entrance 

He /^ed court. 
sent j^^^^^ w^ ^^ "^P v^T similar to the messenger 
i^ reached the rectory, only so small, Harold had 
. ^^ over him without seeing him. 

afhen come along. Mother sent me to watch. She 

^^^t may be you'd not find the house." 

ge led the way to a ^vretched hovel at the ejrtreme end 
^the court. The sound of their footsteps brought a 
i^man to the door. 

" Here's his reverence, mother," the child cried. 

" Who is this who is ill here ?" Harold asked. 

" Dun' know nought o' her, your reverence. She comed 
three days since, wi' a rough-looking chap o* a sailor, as 
said she were his wife, and he wanted her to stay a few 
days till boat went off again. He paid a fortnight's rent 
and went, and he ain't been since ; and I expect as how 
he knew she'd the fever on her, and wanted to be rid o' 
her. She'd been bad ever since next day, but she's awfu' 
bad to-day." 
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-ange feeling came over Harold. " You don*t know 
?" 

ver heard it." 
like to see her." 
1. She's up-stairs. But there ain't no light. 
h money, and there ain't a bit o' coal or 
*ything." 
t^ me up a light, then. I'll pay for everything she 

The woman produced a candle, and they went up-stairs. 
The room was nearly as bare of furniture as the landlady 
had declared it to be of everything else. On a heap of 
rags in a comer was lying what seemed little more than 
another bundle of rags. As the light came in, the woman 
moved, however, and turned her face towards it. Harold 
shivered from head to foot. It was the woman he had 
heard addressed by the Irish virago as " Sukey Mayne." 

" Water," she faintly murmured. 

" Get her some water," Harold said. 

" Lor' bless your reverence, she don't want it. She don't 
know what she says. She's quite queer in her head." 

" Go and get it directly," Harold said, sternly. 

The woman obeyed. Harold took the cup himself, 
and held it to the sufferer's parched lips. She drank 
deeply. 

" How long have you left her lying here in this state," 
Harold asked, " without even a drop of water within her 
reach?" 

" She was moving about this morning, your reverence, and 
I'm sure I couldn't help it. It wasn't no use to say any- 
thing to her. She were quite queer. She's been talking 
like a mad thing, and saying as how she were related to 
your reverence, only you didn't know it. She'd begin now 
if she heard your name." 

" Tell her who I am." 
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The landlady went up to the bedside, and putting her 
hand on the sick woman's shoulder, said, — 

" My dear, listen a bit. Here's his reverence come to 
see ye ; the parson, don't you hear ? — Mr. Seton. Turn and 
speak to him." 

" Seton, Seton ! What, Harold Seton ? Ha ! ha ! Well, 
ain't it right people should look to their own kith and kin ? 
Tell him I want a drop o' gin." 

" There, your reverence, I tell'd ye so ; she's quite queer." 

" She's very ill," Harold said, in a low tone. " We must 
wait for the doctor. I'll walk out and look for him." 

He walked out into the court, and leaning against the 
wall shook with heavy sobs from head to foot. It was too 
horrible. There could be no doubt she was his mother, and 
every nerve seemed to quiver at the thought. 

The sound of approaching footsteps roused him, and 
mastering himself with an effort he advanced to meet the 
doctor. 

" I am afraid it is a bad case," he said. " She seems to 
me very ill." 

The doctor went up and looked at the patient. 

" It is an undoubted case of typhus, and a. severe one," 
he said as he came down. " Only I trust, from what the 
landlady says, she brought it with her." 

" What is to be done ? " 

"Why, there is nothing can be done in that horrible 
hole, save to make her as comfortable as circumstances will 
allow for the night. I dare say, by promising to pay her, 
we can get the landlady to give some little attention to 
her. To-morrow I will have her moved to the infirmary." 

" Not to the infirmary," said Harold, suddenly. 

The doctor looked at him in surprise. " Why, you 
would not have her remain here, surely ? " 

'* Certainly not. But I don't want her taken to the in- 
firmary. It will raise a fresh alarm. Nor need you put 
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her on your list, doctor. I choose to take this case entirely 
on my own hands. My own medical attendant will under- 
take it for me, and I will see that proper lodgings and 
good nursing are provided for her at my own expense." 

The doctor could only acquiesce, in silent astonishment 
at the rector's eccentric conduct. He prescribed for thp 
patient and departed. 

Harold's oratory was eminently successful with the land- 
lady. When she found it worth her while to remember it, 
she discovered that she had a small bed, and one or two 
other pieces of furniture she could let the sick woman have 
for the night. A hope was beginning to rise in her mind 
that if she made her comfortable Harold would leave her 
there, and she might make a profitable thing of it. He 
saw through the sudden activity she displayed, and left her 
to her delusion. His sole and all-absorbing object now 
was to secure the wretched creature lying before him every 
possible comfort. He could neither have her removed nor 
remain there the whole night himself, and as long as her 
landlady was left undisturbed in her fallacious hope he 
knew the sufferer would be secure of every attention she 
could pay her. Before he left, the miserable room where 
she was lying had actually assumed . an appearance of 
positive comfort compared with what it had worn when he 
first entered. He lingered long, but at last he went, 
followed by the landlady's parting assurance that "she'd 
tend her as if she was her own mother," which assurance 
rather quickened Harold's retreating steps. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE LAST DROP IN A FULL CUP. 

Even Arthur Seton began to think his cousin's proceedings 
had a tinge of eccentricity about them, when he heard the 
next morning what his intentions were, — the class of lodg- 
ings, the style of nursing, and the medical attendance with 
which he chose this fresh case should be provided at his 
own expense. 

"Why, what on earth can make the woman such an 
object of interest to you, Harold? She'll cost you a 
fortune. You'll have to pay enormously for lodgings for 
a case of typhus." 

" I know that I don't care if I pay twenty guineas a 
week." 

Arthur only shrugged his shoulders. " Well, I dare say 
you won't find much difficulty then." 

" I suppose you think I am out of my mind," Harold 
said, with a faint smile. " I'm not that, Arthur, nor am I 
acting in this business as I do vidthout a reason. You will 
probably know before very long why I have thus acted, and 
then you will not wonder, — at least, not at this ; but I do 
wonder how you'll feel, lad. There is one more thing, 
though. I wish you to say nothing at all about this in 
any letters you or Eva may write to Rookwood. You'll 
know why I ask that as well before long. In the mean- 
time respect my wishes in ignorance as to their cause." 

It was a wise request. It seemed likely enough, so severe 
was the attack of fever, that the patient might even yet 
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escape from his hands without his gaining any positive 
information from her, and in that case it would be better 
his cousin should never know he had come across her. * 

" Mrs. Mayne is a trifle better this morning, your reve- 
rence," the landlady said, meeting him at the door. 

" How did you find out her name ? " 

" Oh, why, you see, finding your reverence took interest 
in her, I sat up myself, and she was a deal better for a bit 
after she*d had her medicine, and quite rational like ; and 
I asked her what her name was, and she said it was Mayne ; 
and that it was her husband as had come with her, and 
that she believed he'd deserted her because he knew she'd 
the fever on her. Then she got quite queer again, and did 
go on awfiil. It quite made me creep and crawl to hear 
her ; but any way I'm sure she is better this morning." 

It was an3rthing but the case. The woman was evidently 
worse. 

" Don't you think she looks better, your reverence ? " 

"Certainly not. She is worse. She must be moved 
without delay." 

The landlady's ardour suddenly cooled at this annoimce- 
ment, but that was of no consequence now. Harold had, 
at enormous expense, secured lodgings such as he con- 
sidered fitting to the sufferer, and thither she was moved in 
a few hours. 

They were terrible days which followed to him. For 
more than a week she hung hovering between life and 
death. 

"Do you think there is any chance she will recover?" 
Harold asked Dr. Hartley. 

He shook his head. " It is a very difficult question to 
answer. She has naturally a very strong constitution ; but 
then the life she has led is terribly against her. She has 
evidently been a hard drinker." 

" Supposing she does not recover, do you think there is 
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any hope she will regain her senses at all before her deia.th? 
You will think it a strange subject for me to be so deeply 
interested in, but the fact is, I have every reason to believe 
that woman is in possession of information it is of impor- 
tance to me to obtain. That is the reason of my anxiety 
on the subject." 

" I cannot answer that question either. I confess my 
own impression is that she will not recover. In that case 
she may, perhaps, become quite sensible before death, or 
she may not be sufficiently so to enable you to depend on 
what she says. It is impossible to arrive at any opinion." 

Day after day Harold watched and waited, alternating 
between a feverish hope and torturing dread, according as 
the patient seemed at one moment better, at another 
worse. At times there were lucid intervals in the midst of 
her delirium, when she seemed almost rational ; but only 
almost, and he felt that even had he dared to run the risk 
of exciting her by any questions, he could have placed no 
reliance on her answers. He had strictly forbidden that 
his name should be mentioned in her presence, and though 
sometimes in her ravings she seemed to him to have 
wandered back to the days of her girlhood, she never 
breathed a word on the subject on which all his thoughts 
were fixed. More often her bewildered brain seemed 
occupied with dark scenes of her later life. 

" I think this must be about the twenty-first day," Dr. 
Hartley said, as he stood one day beside the bed. " She 
will probably take a turn to-night." 

" She has only been here a fortnight," Harold replied. 

" Yes, but she had evidently had the fever upon her for 
^ some time before. Poor thing, I believe she might have 
been saved if it had been taken in time." 

The words were the most decisive, as to his opinion, 
which he had yet uttered. 

" You want to get some information from her, do you 
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not ? " he asked, after a moment's pause, during which he 
had been watching Harold with a look of grave anxiety. 

" I do." 

'* Then I think you must not leave her for a moment. 
I grieve to give you such advice, for you are in no state 
to be here yourself, but there will be no time to lose. 
When the fever has fairly turned I expect to see her 
sink rapidly." 

" Will she be rational ? " 

" More or less. I cannot say exactly whether she will 
be sufficiently so for you to depend upon what she may 
say. I cannot decide. You must judge that point for 
yourself." 

Dr. Hartley left, and Harold sat down for his silent 
watch beside the bed. He felt very calm and quiet; 
calm enough even to contemplate the sufferer as she lay 
tossing from side to side, and say to himself that she was 
his mother ; and to speculate upon whether, after all, he 
might not fare exactly as his reputed father had done so 
many years before, and gain nothing from the d)ring woman 
which would afford proof sufficient to enable him to act 
But it was a terrible calmness, and certain sooner or later 
to be dearly paid for ; arising, as it did, solely from the 
intense excitement which had strung up every nerve to 
the pitch of absolute and perfect steadiness. He knew the 
time was come. Within the next twenty-four hours the 
question must be for ever decided, in this world, whether 
he should be able to produce legal proof of that of which 
he had now not the slightest doubt; or whether he must 
continue, before the world at least, to hold a false position. 
Patiently and quietly he kept his watch, and his hand, as 
he held a cup for the nurse for a moment, was as steady as 
a rock. 

Towards midnight the sufferer began to grow quieter, 
and after a while she sank into a -troubled sleep. By 
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degrees this became more calm and heavy, and her breathing 
more regular. 

"She's taken the turn now, sir," the nurse whispered, 
" and I expect she'll sink very fast She'll be quite herself, 
most likely, when she wakes ; so perhaps you'll find out if 
she's any friends should be written to." 

Harold made a silent sign of assent, and the heavy hours 
rolled on in unbroken silence. At last the patient moved 
and opened her eyes. She was rational enough, there was 
no doubt of that ; and Harold, with a feeling as if the 
muscles were tightening over his chest and suffocating him, 
drew back as the nurse bent over hei; patient, and held to 
her lips the nourishment which the doctor had ordered 
should be administered every few moments. 

" You feel better now, don't you, my dear ?" she said. 

The answer came in a low but distinct tone, — 

" No. I'm dying." 

Harold came foi-ward. " Leave her with me," he said, 
" I will give her the nourishment." 

The nurse hesitated a moment, and then left the room. 

Harold sat down beside the bed. " Susan Ma)me," he 
said, quietly, " I sought you vainly over half Europe many 
years ago. I little thought ever to find you now." 

She looked at him with a puzzled look. "Who are 
you ? " she asked. " I ought to know, but my head feels a 
little confused still." 

" That is a question you must answer. The world calls 
me Harold Seton." 

"Ah, yes, I remember. I thought I knew the face 
when you came to my place with those gentlemen. I 
never thought to see you again before I died. There's a 
look of your father about you. I'm glad I've seen you 
once more, before my wretched life came to an end." 

" You believe yourself a djring woman ? " 

" I know I am." 
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" Then, knowing that, will you answer me truly one or 
two questions ? " 

"As many as you like. Though I don't know what 
questions you can have to ask me." 

Harold paused for a moment. Then in a low tone he 
asked, — 

" Are you, or are you not, my mother ? " 

She would have started straight up in bed if he had not 
held her down. 

" Your mother ! " she gasped. " No, a thousand times 
— you surely must know — and yet — ^you, could never have 
asked even me that question if you did." 

" Know what ? " 

"Who I am. You could never have dreamed I was 
your mother if you had known that." 

" I have not the least idea who you are, beyond your 
being the niece of Mayne, the butler at Rookwood." 

"I am nothing of the kind. That was all a got-up 
story. Harold Seton, I am your half-sister, your father's 
daughter." 

" Who was my father? " 

"Who was your father? What do you mean? You 
know well enough you are the son of Sir Myles and 
Lady Seton." 

" I knew nothing of the kind." 

She looked at him with a strange, half-bewildered look. 
Then a sudden light seemed to break across it. "You 
thought I was your mother," she murmured. "Is it 
possible, Harold Seton?" and she drew herself closer 
to him. " Tell me quickly what you mean, and why you 
asked that question. I'm very weak, and haven't many 
hours to live. Speak plainly and clearly. Can it be a 
suspicion got out ? " 

Briefly, and as rapidly as he could, Harold gave her a 
sketch of all the circumstances of the case ; telling her of 
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his own discovery of the papers, of their contents, the 
subsequent long search for herself, and of the line of 
conduct he had followed in consequence of the failure to 
obtain any certain information. 

She listened with intense breathless earnestness, and as 
he finished she clasped her hands together with a heavy sob. 

" O God ! to think of all the misery your father's villany 
has caused, — your father and mine." 

" Can you explain all this ? " 

" Oh yes, if I have only strength. Give me something 
— brandy, anything to keep me up, and I'll tell you all 
rd tell you truly now, whatever it might be, with death 
staring me in the face. But I've nothing to hide." 

She took the nourishment he gave. Then, evidently 
gathering all her strength for the effort, she began, — 

" I must tell you the whole story. I never thought it 
would have been of any consequence. I never thought 
mother would have done that. This was the way of it. 
Mrs. Mayne was my mother. She was an Italian, and she 
was a lady too. She was a nun in a convent at Naples. 
Sir Myles was there when he was young. He was a wild 
one, and one day, for a lark, he scaled the convent wall 
and got into the gardens. My mother was in the garden 
then ; she hated a convent life, and she let him stay and 
talk to her. That was the tyay it began, and he very soon 
came back ; and after a while he persuaded her to elope with 
him, telling her if she'd turn Protestant they'd be married 
in London, and it would be all right. He deceived her 
with a mock marriage, and kept her in London for a while. 
But he soon got tired of her ; she was a wilful creature, 
and had such a temper. At last, one day, in a quarrel, he 
let out she wasn't his wife. That seemed to turn her to 
stone, and all her love for him into hate. Then Sir Myles's 
father got scent of it, and there was a dreadful row. She'd 
just begun to suspect she would be a mother before very 
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long, and old Mr. Seton — ^he'd been a bad one in his day — 
was dreadfully put out about it. He took such a fright 
she'd try the legality of the marriage ; and though he knew 
it was safe enough, he didn't like the story coming out, it 
was such a disgraceful one. At last, he and Sir Myles — 
he was Captain Seton then — hit upon a scheme. They 
went to her and proposed to her to marry Mayne. They 
made her believe he was higher than a servant, and they 
promised they'd provide for her if she would, and threatened 
to cast her adrift if she didn't. She wouldn't give in for a 
time, but at last she did. What could she do ? — without a 
friend, in a foreign country, and not daring to go back to 
her own because she was a perjured nun. I believe Mayne 
had a thousand pounds to do it, but I'm not sure about 
that. I was her child, and was bom some time after. It 
was all kept quite quiet, and I was sent out to nurse ; and 
then mother told Sir Myles I was dead, and she never let 
me come near Rookwood until I was four years old. 
Then she said I was an orphan niece of Mayne's. She 
had determined, from the day Sir Myles cast her off, she'd 
be revenged through me in some way, and she wanted him 
to believe I was dead. I don't believe Sir Myles ever had 
a suspicion I was his own child ; I never knew it myself 
for years after. I went to live in Paris when I was eighteen, 
but I was never married. I ran away with a French officer, 
and lived with him. He was very kind to me, and I was 
very happy. I'd never b een taught right from wrong, and 
never cared that I wasn't married. Mother was mad about 
it when she first heard it, and vowed she'd never hear my name 
again ; but at last, when I found there was a baby coming, I 
wrote and told her so, and asked her if she wouldn't come 
and see me. I was in sad trouble, for my child's father was 
going. His regiment was ordered for foreign service, and 
I couldn't go with him. Then mother turned round all of 
a sudden, and was quite kind, and said she'd take me to 
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England with her, and get it all over quietly. I thought 
then something was on her mind, but she didn't say any- 
thing. I went with her, and then I found she*d settled all 
about a place for me to go to, and everything, before she 
came over to me in France, and I wondered what it all 
meant. She'd got a quiet place for me, not very far from 
her, but quite out of the way, and she would never let me 
go near Rookwood. 

" She told me then that Sir Myles was married, and that 
Lady Seton was to be confined about the same time as I 
should be, but she didn't say a word more ; only there was 
a look in her eyes I knew boded mischief whenever she 
•spoke of it. She seemed very anxious about it all, and 
told me I was to be sure and send for her the moment I 
was ill. She never told me she was to have charge of you, 
but I suspect Sir Myles had settled that with her before you 
were bom. You were bom about a week before my child, 
and then mother was in a great state, always repeating she 
hoped my child would be a boy. I couldn't think why 
she should care. When at last I sent for her she couldn't 
come directly, because Sir Myles was coming to see her 
about some arrangements for you, and she didn't arrive 
until some time after the child was bom. She came in in 
such a state, I couldn't think what ailed her. 

" 'Is it a boy ? ' she asked the woman who had been 
with me. 

" * Yes, ma'am,' I heard the woman say, * fine, healthy 
little boy, but he's got a club-foot.' 

" Mother took on awfully about that, and wanted to take 
the baby at once to the doctor, but I wouldn't let her. I 
could be determined too when I liked, and we'd quite a 
quarrel over it. 

" Well, it was soon after that she told me what was in 
her mind. First she told me all her history. How Sir 
Myles had deceived her years ago, and that T was his child, 
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and ought to have had all his property, and taken my place 
among the highest in the land. Then, when she had 
worked me up well against him, she proposed to change 
the children, as a revenge on him, and to bring my child, 
his grandchild, in for all the property. I wouldn't consent, 
and mother was nearly mad. I said the club-foot would 
betray us, but she said she would manage that, and persuade 
Sir Myles you had had some accident But I wouldn't 
yield. I wasn't quite hardened then, and I wouldn't part 
with my child, for his father's sake. Mother went on so, 
I got quite frightened. I thought she was going out of 
her mind, and some mischief would come of it, and then 
we should all get into trouble. So one day, without saying 
a word to her, I packed up my things and went back to 
France. I was sure I should never see my child's father 
again. He was very fond of me, but I knew how it would 
be when he was in a foreign country. However, I did try 
to live respectably and keep my child, but I hadn't a chance. 
I needn't tell you what my life since has been, always sink- 
ing lower and lower. Mother didn't give up about the 
children then. She wrote to me ever so many times, but 
I never would do it ; and at last she wrote and abused me, 
and said it was too late now. Sir Myles and Lady Seton 
had been back for a little, and he'd let her have you at 
Rookwood for a few days ; and mother said she was sure 
she'd know her own child among a thousand. Besides, my 
child had eyes as black as night, and it wouldn't do to try 
it now; but she said in that letter she'd be revenged yet. 
I never heard from her again, and my boy died soon after 
she did. It was just out of revenge she sent for Sir Myles, 
I know, hoping to persuade him the children had been 
changed when she thought he'd no chance of finding out 
the truth. And all the trouble has been on your innocent 
head instead of on him. That's the whole story." 

Her tale had been told with many pauses and with much 
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difficulty. It was evident she was sinking very fast, but it 
was all perfectly clear and distinct. There was but one 
thing wanting — ^positive proof, beyond the word of a dying 
woman, that it was true. Harold sat silent 

" Don't you believe me ? " she asked. 

"Entirely. But how am I to prove to the world the 
truth of your story ? " 

She thought for a moment. 

" Ah, that is true. Wait, I have it. You know mother's 
writing ? " 

" Perfectly." 

He had found among his father's papers several letters 
from Mrs. Mayne, written during the time he was under her 
care, and had often read them, and was well acquainted 
with her peculiar hand. 

" Then give me that bag." 

It was a small old worn leather bag, her only piece of 
luggage. 

" I kept all her letters about the children ; I didn't know 
why I did, but I've never parted with them. There they 
are ; " and she handed him a packet yellow with age. " You 
can keep them, and you'll see she speaks about my child 
having a club-foot. You know you never had one. Then 
there's another thing. The woman's still alive who nursed 
me when my child was bom. She didn't know anything. 
Mother told her I was a French lady where her niece had 
been living, and had got into trouble ; and she called me 
Madame Laporte. Mother and I always talked French to 
deceive her, and she never knew. You'll find her name, 
and the village where she lives, in one of mother's letters. 
She told it me because I wanted to send her a present, so 
as to make her think it was really all as mother said. I 
know she's alive. I met a woman from there last year, who 
told me. She'd say directly the French lady's child had a 
club-foot." 
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Her voice failed almost with the last words. She had 
made a tremendous effort to gather all her strength to tell 
her tale, and now it was done a deadly faintness came 
over her. 

Harold hastily summoned the nurse ; but they could do 
very little. They could hardly get any nourishment past 
her lips. Harold stayed with her; he could not bear to 
leave her to die alone with strangers. She was his father's 
child, whatever her sins might be. 

She died in the evening, and then, after commissioning 
the niirse to give his orders about her funeral, Harold Seton 
left the house. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 

It was over now — all was over now. As he came out into 
the quiet street, where not a sound was stirring, he reeled 
against the wall, unable to steady himself enough to walk. 
Amidst the wild confusion w;hich was seething in his brain, 
two facts seemed to stand out in torturing distinctness : — 
he was the lawfully bom son of Sir Myles and Lady Seton ; 
and Evelyn Macdonald was to be Arthur Seton' s wife within 
a few weeks. 

How long he stood leaning there he did not know, but 
suddenly a cold chill seemed to pass over him, and he 
shivered violently for a few moments; then to the chill 
succeeded a burning heat. Dr. Hartley's words about his 
own chances if he took the fever flashed across his mind ; 
and gathering himself up with a strange smile, he strode 
firmly home. 

He sat down in the library, and carefiilly examined the 
packet of papers Susan Mayne had given him ; read each 
letter, compared the writing with that of the letters written 
by Mrs. Mayne which he had in his possession ; then laid 
them aside, and sat for nearly an hour in deep thought 
Then he turned to his writing-table and settled himself to 
write. With calm, business-like precision letter after letter 
was written, sealed, and directed. The last was very long ; 
it could hardly be called a letter. Sheet after sheet he 
wrote, numbered, and threw aside. At last that too was 
finished, and gathering all the^sheets together, he sat down. 
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carefully read them over, and folding them into a large 
packet, placed within it the letters he had received from 
Susan Mayne, and sealing it up, addressed it to Ralph 
Seton. 

The dawn was breaking as he did so, and he looked out 
of the window for a moment. Then once again he took the 
keys and slowly crossed the churchyard; and in the cold 
dim light of the grey winter morning he took his farewell of 
the old church, every stone of which was so dear to him, 
associated as it was with so many struggles, so many fierce 
wrestlings of flesh and spirit, so many hard-won victories of 
which the world knew nothing. 

He told Arthur after breakfast that he was going away 
that very evening. 

" Harold, are you ill ? " 

" Not at the moment, but I feel I have rather overstrained 
my powers. I must go at once, or it may be too late." 

Each understood that sentence in a different light 

" You will come back in time to fulfil your promise, 
then ? " 

No, a thousand times no. He did not utter the words, 
but they were in his heart. He could not do it. Earthly 
feelings were fast losing their hold ; but still he felt now 
that he could not pronounce the words which should bind 
Arthur and Eva together till death should part them. 

He did not answer for a moment. Then, seeing Arthur 
was anxiously waiting for a reply, he said,' — 

" Arthur, my dear boy, I can make no promises for the 
future ; don't ask me. You will hear before very long much 
that will make many things in my conduct, which must 
have surprised you, intelligible. Be content now to know 
that I feel I have overtasked my strength, and am going 
away to rest" 

Arthur asked no more questions, but he looked ver)' 
grave and anxious. 
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Harold Seton had bidden farewell to his church. There 
were but two more farewells he must say before night ; but 
he had many things to do that day, and he put them both 
off until late in the afternoon. Then he went to Shrublands, 
and sitting down by Agnes* couch, he told her he was going 
admitting to her that he believed it was already too late, 
and warning her what the end must be if the fever seized 
him. 

Agnes tried to listen calmly as he talked to her, telling 
her how much her silent influence had already done for 
Middleborough, and how much he relied upon it for the 
future. 

" My work is coming to an end in a shorter time than I 
anticipated," he said. " I cannot leave it quite as I had 
hoped to do, but it will be better now it should pass to 
other hands.** 

"But where are you going?** she asked, in trembling 
tones. 

" Far away, dear child. If I am to die I would fain die 
far from here. I have always had a longing to end my life 
far away, where I first worked out its great problem. Besides, 
I dare not stay here.** 

She did not ask him why. She felt intuitively that she 
was in the presence of some great mystery. But her hardly 
maintained composure gave way entirely when he tried to 
say good-bye. 

He gently soothed her with that mixture of tenderness 
and authority which had always been so powerfiil with her, 
and left her at last either calmed or stunned, he hardly 
knew which. 

It had been hard to say good-bye to her — the one of all 
his flock who would most sorely feel his loss ; but there was 
a harder task yet to come. He must see Evelyn once more. 
Evelyn, who, had he but made this discovery a few years 
sooner, might, perhaps before now, have been his wife. 
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The thought seemed to have wonderfully little effect upon 
him. 

Mrs. Thornton only expressed her delight that he had 
made up his mind to go at once. She and Major Thornton 
had been quite anxious about him for some time. He was 
certainly looking horribly ill, and she had been urging 
Major Thornton to remonstrate with him. 

" You see, you are tied to be back by a certain date," she 
said, " so you cannot have a very long holiday." 

" Where is Eva? " he abruptly asked. 

" She is writing in the breakfast-room. I will ring, and 
make them tell her you are here." 

" No, please don't. I will go and speak to her there. 
Good-bye, dear Mrs. Thornton. Thanks many for all the 
kindness you and Major Thornton have ever shown me 
since the first day I entered your house." 

" Good heavens ! Mr. Seton, don't speak that way. One 
would think yoa were going away for ever." 

" All I have seen lately makes life seem very uncertain." 

" Oh, but you must not speak so. You are worn out and 
depressed. You will come back in a month or two quite 
yourself." 

Evelyn rose from her writing as he entered, and looked 
anxiously at him. Arthur had been there, and told her the 
fears excited in his own mind. 

" Oh, Mr. Seton, I am so sorry," she said. 

She had never dropped the habit of calling him Mr. 
Seton, and he had been rather glad of it. But now, as he 
took her hand, he said, — 

" Call me Harold, Eva. You have never acknowledged 
me as your cousin, I believe. But why are you sorry ? " 

" Arthur says he is sure you are ill, and he is so unhappy 
about you; and oh, Harold, he says he does not believe 
you really intend to come back in time for our marriage. 
That is not true, surely." 

X 
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" Dear Eva," he said, " I will tell you plainly the truth, as 
I have told it to none. I shall be in my grave before you 
are Arthur's wife. I feel it" 

Evelyn did not shed tears ; they were not much in her 
line ; but she grew very white. She knew the doctor's 
opinion as to the result if he took the fever. 

" Harold, do you mean the fever is on you?" 

« I do." 

" Then do not go. Stay here, dear Harold ; do stay, 
and let me nurse you. I have had practice enough. If it 
is too late to ward it off, why go away from all who love 
you ? 

She clasped her hands round his arm as she spoke, with 
an earnest, pleading look he could not face. He almost 
threw off her touch as he answered — turning resolutely away 
from her pleading eyes, — 

" Not from all who love me. And remember, I may be 
wrong. My feelings may be but the result of intense de- 
pression, though I do not believe they are. But, at any rate, 
I must go. Do not fear for me. If I am right as to what is 
before me, not even by you could I be more lovingly tended 
than I shall be ; and indeed, dear Eva, I dare not stay." 

"Dare not?" 

" Yes, dare not. It is true indeed, although you cannot 
understand. And now listen for a few moments. There are 
many things I would have liked to say to you, but I have 
hardly time. You and Arthur will find yourselves soon in 
a different position from that for which you are preparing. 
You are not going to be a poor curate's wife, child. Be a 
good wife to Arthur. Not only a loving, but a wise one. 
Eva, you do not know — few women ever do know, save, 
alas! those whose knowledge is fatal to every man who 
comes under its influence — the tremendous power of a woman 
over a man who loves her as Arthur loves you. Use that 
power well and wisely, and he will be a good and a useful man. 
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I leave him in your charge. Such keeping is just what he 
wants. I have trained him for his work, but it needs a 
woman's influence to keep a man up to the highest point. 
That must be your work, dear Eva." 

" You can hardly say it needs that, Harold." 

" Yes, I can. I owe all I am to — ^my mother." 

His voice seemed to linger lovingly on the word, and he 
paused. Evelyn did not speak. Something about him 
seemed to awe her into silence. 

A few more words of earnest counsel, a few directions, 
and then he had done. 

There was a moment's silence. She was standing before 
him, quite calm aiyi collected, though with downcast eyes, 
and a troubled look upon her face. He looked down at 
her. It was his last look ; and almost unconsciously he 
murmured, — 

** Good-bye for ever, Eva." 

The tone was low and unsteady. A sudden rush of colour 
came over her face, and she looked up with a wild, half- 
terrified questioning look. Their eyes met — Evelyn clasped 
her hands convulsively, and trembled from head to foot. 
There was no need for words — she knew it all. 

" Oh, Harold ! " she gasped, with a half-choked sob. 

" Hush, hush, darling ! " he said, gently taking one cold 
hand in his own. *' That was a moment's weakness, but it 
is over. I never meant you should know it, but I am not 
so strong as I was. The pain has been very terrible, but it 
is all over, Eva. You know now why I have seemed cold 
towards you. Very soon you will know even more. Indeed, 
I do not suffer, dear child. All earthly feelings are fast 
losing their hold. It is better so: Arthur is worthy of you, 
and from my heart I say, may the blessing of God rest upon 
your union. His dealings have seemed a great mystery to 
me, but all will soon be clear. Good-bye, dear Eva,- and r ♦ 
remember 1 do rejoice that you are to be Arthur'? wife. 
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Those eyes of yours have surprised my secret from me in a 
moment's weakness. You know now why I dare not stay 
and risk the ravings of delirium here; and you will not 
mourn that my lonely life is drawing to a close. It was 
always a trying one to me, but since No,'* and he shud- 
dered, " I will not think of it now the pain is past. You 
will not betray me, Eva. Never let even Arthur know ; it 
would grieve him sorely, poor boy. He will think soon he 
knows why I never married, and he will think rightly. But 
only you in all the world will know the whole truth" 

She still stood pale and silent, but her eyes spoke elo- 
quently enough, — the only language fitting for a pure, true 
woman under such circumstances. Words are far too clumsy 
for such a moment. Harold stood looking at her. Could 
he dare just once to fold her in his arms? Yes, he could 
do it. But a few hours before he had not dared. But now, 
when everything of earth seemed fading so fast, he could 
hold even her in a close embrace, and knew not a single 
pulse would quicken. 

Very gentle he drew her to him. " God bless you, Eva, 
for that look. Its memory will smooth my dying pillow. 
Think of me sometimes, and bless God that my last and 
sharpest trial has been comparatively so short a one." 

He pressed one lingering kiss upon her forehead, and 
then turned and went his way. She stood for some time 
where he had left her. Who shall dare to say what thoughts 
passed through her mind then ? Such moments belong en- 
tirely to those depths of the human heart never laid bare 
to mortal eye. After a while she crept up to her room, 
and there her tears fell fast over the only secret she would 
ever guard with jealous care from even her husband's 
knowledge. 

Harold Seton left Middleborough that very night, and 
day and night he travelled, urged on by a feverish dread 
that his strength might fail before he reached his destina- 
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tion. Probably that dread kept him up till his goal was 
won ; for almost as he passed the threshold of the convent 
he fainted at the feet of the monk who had answered his 
summons. 

To tend the sick and suffering was the almost daily task 
of the brotherhood, and they had a number of dormitories 
especially fitted up for the reception of patients whom they 
considered it necessary to remove firom their own houses, so 
there was no confusion. In a few moments Harold was laid 
in his bed, and such remedies applied as they deemed fit 

" Alas, brother ! " the prior said to Padre Felipe, as they 
stood together beside the bed, " what a wreck ! " 

" A wreck of the earthly frame, father, but the spirit has 
triumphed gloriously. Praised be God that it has done so, 
even to the slaying of the flesh." 

"Will he recover?" The prior had a profound respect 
for Padre Felipe's medical knowledge. 

The monk's pale face kindled. " He has come here to 
die, father. It was here his warfare as a good soldier of the 
cross began. Here the cross will be exchanged for the 
martyr's crown." 

The prior hardly approved such words as applied to a 
heretic ; but he was not prone to administer pastoral re- 
bukes to Padre Felipe, so he made no answer. 

For many days Harold Seton lay tossing in wild delirium. 
A terrible insight his ravings would have given into the 
fierce conflicts and desperate struggles with sore tempta- 
tions, of the life which had appeared outwardly so calm and 
unruffled ; and of the cruel martyrdom of his hapless love, 
and all too late discovery, had there been any there to 
understand him. As it was, the acute suffering of his tone 
betrayed much to Padre Felipe's practised ear, though the 
words were spoken in an unknown tongue ; and he could 
only pray, night and day, that he might see reason restored 
before he died. 
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Sometimes the old monk would try to soothe and turn 
the current of his troubled thoughts by a ffew words in 
Spanish ; and more than once the sounds seemed to catch 
his ear ; and he answered back by murmuring, in the same 
tongue, some of the warnings Padre Felipe had given him 
so long ago. 

Day and night the monk watched over him, with all a 
woman's tenderness ; and his prayers were granted. The 
fever left him at last, as it had left his own patient ; quite 
x:onscious, and, like her, sinking; — only sinking more 
slowly, because a pure and temperate life had left a natu- 
rally strong constitution more power to grapple with 
disease. 

Then Padre Felipe heard it all. He could speak so 
calmly of it all now. Standing on the very verge of 
eternity, all the struggles and passions and trials of time 
seemed shrunk into an insignificance as complete as that 
of the worn-out frame from which they had wrenched 
the life. 

"It has all been well, father," he said. "The path 
seemed very dark sometimes while I was treading it ; but 
as I look back the light shines strong upon it." 

" Have all rebellious feelings perished, my son ? " He 
knew what the answer would be, but he loved to hear 
him say it. It was such a splendid triumph of the faith, 
that such a nature as that before him should have fought 
and won such a conflict. 

"Yes, all, father, God forgive me that I should ever 
have murmured at the call to drink my Master's cup and 
share His baptism ; but He knows how weak the flesh is. 
Yes, father, it is all clear and bright. Earth has no power. 
Had I but the physical strength, I could now, without a 
pang, myself speak the words which shall bind her I loved 
so well to Arthur for life." 

" Have you no commands to leave ? " 
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" None, father. All my worldly affairs were settled be- 
fore I left the world, that nothing might disturb the peace 
of my dying hours." 

Nothing did disturb it. He sank very slowly for a time, 
but then a sudden change came ; and one morning, when 
the prior softly entered, very early, Padre Felipe held up 
his hands with a warning look. Harold was lying with his 
eyes closed, and the stamp of death on his face. 

The prior crept noiselessly from the cell, but the instincts 
of his faith were strong upon him, and very soon he re- 
turned, canying a carved ivory crucifix, which he silently 
placed on a bracket intended for that purpose, opposite the 
dying man. A troubled look came over Padre Felipe's 
face, and he rose and laid his hand upon it. 

" Nay, father," he said, in a low tone, " disturb not the 
peace of a dying man. God has infinite mercy even for 
those in error." 

The sound of his voice roused Harold. He opened his 
eyes, and a faint smile crossed his face. 

" Let it stay, father," he said, in a low though quite 
audible tone. " Creeds are nothing now. Let my dying 
eyes rest last on earth upon Him in His humiliation, ere 
they open for ever upon His glorious presence." 

The last words almost died upon his lips, and he never 
spoke again. He lay with his eyes fixed upon the crucifix, 
and once or twice his lips moved, but no sound was 
audible ; and at last they saw that he was dead. But they 
could not tell the moment when the spirit passed. He had 
sunk to rest like a tired child to sleep. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

WAS IT WORTH THE COST? 

Ralph Seton arrived at the monastery within a few days. 
By Harold's own desire Padre Felipe had written before 
his death, and told his cousin he was sinking rapidly. He 
had not troubled himself to give directions about the body 
from which he had escaped so gladly, so it had been 
placed — not without some misgiving on the part of the 
prior — in the vaults beneath the ^chapel, to await Ralph 
Seton's orders. 

Ralph's decision was instant. The body of " the noblest 
of the Setons *' must sleep with his ancestors, and he took 
it back with him to England, and gratified his own feelings 
by laying it with a splendid funeral in the family vaults at 
Rookwood. 

Harold had made no legal will, but the long sheets he 
had written to his cousin the night before he left England 
contained memoranda of all he wished, and he knew every 
word would be binding upon Ralph. Arthur and Eva were 
to have the fortune he had inherited from his mother. The 
rest merely referred to various small legacies. 

Every wish was faithfully fulfilled, and, in truth, Ralph 
Seton was lord of the manor with a heavy heart for many a 
long day. 

And in Middleborough P Now that he was gone, what 
he had done became fully apparent. The whole town 
mourned him like one man ; and the day of his funeral 
there was not a house to be seen with unclosed shutters. 
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They placed a splendid memorial window to him in the 
church. But that was not enough, and a crowded meeting 
was held to consider how they could best do honour to his 
memory. There were few who spoke that day with quite 
steady voices. At last the mayor said he had a proposal to 
make, suggested to him by one who, he believed, knew 
better perhaps than any one else in Middleborough what 
Mr. Seton would have wished. Let his monument be the 
hospital, for the erection of which he had been so anxious. 
Could there be a more fitting monument to the memory of 
the man who had perished from the very pestilence, the 
horrors of which his unremitting eflforts had done so much 
to mitigate ? 

There was not one dissentient voice, and in less than a 
week funds more than sufficient were raised to build the 
memorial hospital. It is needless to say that suggestion 
had come from Agnes Battersby. 

" Perhaps," she said, bitterly, to Evelyn, when she heard 
how money was pouring in on every side, " if they had been 
as energetic while they had him, they might not now be 
mourning his loss." 

Evelyn was silent. She knew all, and she could not echo 
the words. She was the only one in the whole world who 
did know all ; and what she thought, or what she felt, was 
hidden deep in her own heart But she rarely spoke of 
Harold even to Arthur ; and if she did, it was always with 
the voice and manner which we almost involuntarily reserve 
for things very solemn and sacred. 

But, after all, his noblest and most fitting monuments 
were not the rich-hued window, nor the splendid hospital 
which rose in Middleborough ere long. The best tributes 
to his worth were the living monuments he had left, — the 
men he had trained and sent forth to do the Church's work, 
with an ardent desire in their hearts to emulate the zeal, 
the wisdom, the large-hearted Christianity, the earnest self- 
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devotion of the man they so deeply revered ; and the num- 
bers of others, men and women too, whom he had taught, 
not only by precept, but by example, to cast away all indo- 
lence and selfishness, and to live for the glory of God and 
the good of their fellow-creatures; and who were striving 
faithfully to live by the light of that teaching, which was all 
the dearer now, and perhaps all the more powerful, because 
the voice was silent to their ears, and the example gone 
for ever from their eyes in this world. 

Were such results worth the path of fire by which he had 
attained to the power of producing them ? Let each one 
answer that question for himself, remembering that they 
that die in the Lord are blessed, not only because they rest 
from their labours, but because their works do follow them. 
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